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PREFACE. 


This is a Manual for students and young engineers and 
not a treatise for experts. Written for the use of students at 
the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, India, by 
one who was trained at that college and afterwards served in 
the United Provinces; it deals chiefly with the roads of Upper 
India, but the later chapters introduce the senior student to 
the roads of other countries. The writer has read with interest 
the books and papers mentioned below and gratefully acknow- 
ledges the help he has received from them. 

W. P. Housden. 

Dated the 21 st May ^ 1918. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introductory general principles. 

1. Roadb are made in order to facilitate tlu' carriage of passengers 
and goods from place to place with the least (‘X])enditiire of motive power 
consistent with economy of construction and maint(uiance. 

2 . Th(‘ first id(‘a of a road is a patli, or track, on which a foot- 
passenger can travfd. Tif fon^sts tr(‘esnr(‘ p(‘rha[)s “ blazed,” or marked, 
to show the din'ction ; on th<‘ prairi(‘s imm traved by compass, or by the 
stars, or by watching their own >hadows. Successive travellers following 
the same route will tr(‘ad down a i)ath, which is tin* first step towards 
road-making. On such a road rivers would be crossed by swimming, or 
wading, or by means of rafts, or of bdled tn^es us(‘d as bridges over 
narrow stri^ams, whih‘ rang('s of hills would be pass(‘d by following the 
beds of streams as far as possible. 

3. As intercours(‘ incrc'ases various animals are used as boasts of 
burden. Pack hor>es were <miploy(^d in England down to a very late 
period ; camels, horses, mules, ass(*s and bullocks are used all over the 
East, while ev(‘n she<‘p and goats carry tea and salt over the passes 
from India to Thibet. The employment of any of these animals neces- 
sitates the improvc'inent of the roads, the footpaths are widened, the 
jungle is cleared, rude bridges ar(‘ mad(\ 

4. But animal pow('r is always more economically employed in 
draught than in carriage, so carts are built for conveying goods and 
passengers, better gradients b(‘come necosary, the road must be raised 
clear of inundation, better bridge's must lx* provided, and eventually tho 
road surface must lx* nietalh'd to tliminidi friction. 

5. With each sb*}) of improvenu'nt it is found that the traffic can 
pass easily over some gradient^, or longitudinal slopi^s, on the road, but 
is checked by others. Ovi'r a rough country the tracks made by the 
inhabitants for themselves and their cattle are as direct as possible, but 
they arc compelled to d(*viate from the straight line where the footpath, 
or cattle track, reach(*s ground which slop(*s at an angle st(‘epcr than 
men or cattle can climb. So also the road engineer is compelled to 
deviate from a direct route in order to admit on the road only such 
gradients as the traffic can traverse with ease. The steepest gradient 
considered advisable would be the maximum, or limiting, or ruling 
gradient for the road, and in order to avoid steep(U’ grades, it would bo 
necessary for engineer to cut through obstacles or to go round themi 
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6. The first consideration in laying out a road connecting two 
points is that they should be joined up by the shortest roubi, but a road 
that is straight in plan is not always the best and easiest and cheapestj 
for a straight road may iK'ed steep gradients, or dciop cuttings where 
there are hills, or high banks where valleys have to be traversed. It is 
generally better to go round a hill than straight over it, for in this way 
easier grades can be secured without, of neces.>ity, lengthening the road, 
since a road round a hill is not always longer than a surface road over it ; 
but cases may arise in which it would be better to improve the gradients 
on a straight road by (ixcavation, than to make a long detour as the 
engineer has to avoid too hmgthy a road as well as to avoid over-exertion 
of animal power. 

7. It is also inadvisable to carry a road into low-lying land where 
high banks are necessary, if by a moderate deviation it can be run on to 
ground whore good grades can be secured ; but, on the other hand, it may 
be advisable in some cases to adopt the straight embanked line. Circum- 
stances will decide each case. 

8. Easy gradients, as stated above, are more important on a road 
than a badly -graded direct route, a fact which must always be borne in 
mind ; but, at the same time, excessive length must be avoided, for, if there 
is any unnecessary increase in the length of the road, time will be wasted 
in travelling over it, and there will be unnecessary expenditure on its 
construction and maintenance. For the purpose of avoiding a steep 
slope it is allowable to increase the length of a road surfaced with broken 
stone by as much as, or more than, fifteen or twenty times the vertical 
height avoided by the detour, but no arbitrary rule or formula can be laid 
down for cases such as this, since the advisable increase depends not only on 
the road surface, but on the nature of the country and on the time which 
would be taken in travelling over the detour. See paragraphs 55 to 58. 

^ 9. Small deviations do not add much to the length of a road. A 

deviation to the right or left of a straight line equal to 10 per cent, 
of the length of the line will increase the length by 2 per cent. only. 
This allows for some latitude in design and for the inclusion, in the 
scheme of a road, of towns and villages of any importance which are not 
far from the line. Where such towns and villages are included in the 
scheme, the road would ordinarily pass through any that had good wide 
streets, and would skirt those of which the streets were narrow, or 
crooked, and therefore expensive to wdden and improve. 

10. Whether towns and villages situated at some distance to the 
right or left of the direct line should bo included depends on cotnmercial 
cousideiwitions as well as on the physical character of the country. 
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In a new country the situation of towns is often detornained by the posi- 
tion of the piono('r roads, hut in an old country the alignment of a now 
road may depend on the positions of towns, or on land values, as well as 
on the natural features of the country. 

i- 11. Suppose that in a country in which the natural features do not 
determine the alignment of a road it is desired to make a road froinjA to B, 


c 



and that there is, on one side of the line, a town 0 which it is advisable 
to include in the schcune on account of its importance ; the junction of 
the three towns may be effected in three ways. In the first place three 
road» AB, A(\ (/B may be made. These would reduce the distances 
between A and B, A and (\ B and(' to the least possible length, but 
the expense would be great and the aggregate length of the roads would 
be greater than if, from a point D on the road AB, a branch road were 
made to (Mn a direction perpendicular to AB. By this second method 
tho length of the roads would be decreased and only a slight increase 
would be occasioned in the distance between C and tho other two towns. 
The third way would be to join Aij and B(.', and, as a rule, it may be 
taken that this method is the best and most convenient for the public, 
that is to say, that, if the physical character of the country does not 
determine the course of the road, it will generally be found best not to 
adopt a perfectly straight line, but to vary the line, so as to serve the 
principal towns near its general course. 

12. In laying out a line of road there are three cases which may have 
to bo treated. First, two places to be connected may both be situated 
in a valley and upon the same side of it, that is, they are not separated 
from each other by the main stream which drains the valley. This is 
the simplest case. Secondly, though both are in the same valley, tho two 
places may be on the opposite sides of tho valley, being separated by the 
main river. Thirdly, they may be situated in difEerent valleys, separated 
be an intervening ridge of ground more or less elevated. In laying out 
an extensive line of road, it frequently happens that all these cases have 
to be dealt with, and each will have to be treated on its merits, for the 
numerous and diverse circumstances met with in the construction of roads 
are such that go definite rules can be laid down to embrace all cases. 
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13. In European and American practice a minimum gradient is 
recommended, that is, roads should not bo quite level, for slight gradients 
keep a better road surfac(‘ than a dead level, as they drain better, 800 
paragraphs 32 and 33. 

14. The question of the extent to which gradients can bo reduced by 
curves and cuttings is often decided by the geological structure of the 
country. In some cases the whole alignmont depends on geological 
considerations, or on tln^ (j[uestion of water-supply along the route, and the 
engineer, in prospecting for his line, should pay particular regard to these 
matters. Ho will find that there is ofbm a grt^at differ(mco in the 
character of the ground on oppo^ito sides of spurs and valleys, for while 
one side may be bare and rocky, the other may be covered with soil and 
forest, and have easy slopes and a good water-supply. The forests will 
yield timber that is useful in many ways on road works. The trees and 
bushes will give shad(‘ and make the road pictur<\s(pi(*, whil(‘ breaking the 
force of the rainfall. N(*v(‘rth(‘l(‘ss it may sometim(‘s bo better to carry 
the road along a bare rocky hillsid(‘ as in plac<‘s wlu‘re snow li(‘s long on 
the ground, or where the shclt(*r(‘d sid<* of th(‘ spur or vall(*y is liable to 
landslips. The stratification will often dotermim^ the alignment, for. 




Section which U Ukelj to be safe unless there is a fault in the strata. 
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Section which requires benching back on one side, 
wherathe strata aro iiicliiiod, a road on the .sido of tho hill towards which 
tho^^Jip would bo liablo to slip, whilo a road on tho othor faco of tho 
hill would probably bo safo. In such caso> a good d('al would dopedul on 
tho angle of inclination of tho strata and tho anghi of roposo of tho 
soil, 

15. Wh(^ro a road A cross(^s a stream by a causeway there is a 
choice of two alignments for tho approaches as AB, AO, and if B gives 

5 as good a cross- 

ing as (\ tho site 
B .should bo chosen 
for tho causeway, as 
AB is shorter than 
A(J though on the 
same grade. 

16. Roads should be mad(‘ as wide as is consistent with traffic needs, 
for wide roads wear bott(‘r and dry <\a.sior than narrow ones. They 
should also, as far as possible, be raised abov(' tho level of floods. 

17. Consideration will show that the choice of a road alignment, 
while depending on principles more or less easily stated, requires judg- 
ment and the exorcise of much common >ons{‘. Especially are care and 
skill and judgment necessary when the construction of a hill road is being 
considered. In level country there are not, as a rule, many alternative 
routes between two points, but in hilly country there may b(' s(»veral. 
One line may give good gradients, but may prove to be too long, another 
may be more direct, but may have to descend after a long ascent. A road 
may rise 1,200 feet between two points A and B, and also rise 400 feet 
in going from B to A, though A is 800 feet lower than B. The problem 
is to eliminate this superfluous rise and yet to secure as direct a' route* 
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as possible without great cost. The following case is sometimes quoted 
as showing what iinprovomcnt can be made in laying out a road 

“An old road in Anglesea rose and fell between its extremities, 

24 miles apart, a total perpendicular amount of 3,540 feet ; while a new 
road laid out by Telford between the same points rose and fell only 2,257 
feet 5 so that 1,283 feet of vertical height is now done away with, which 
every horse passing over the road had previously been obliged to ascend 
and descend with its load. The new road is, besides, more than two miles 
shorter. Such is one of the results of the labours of a skilful road- 
maker.” 

18. The following example of how the comparative cost of construc- 
tion may be approached in the simple case of short lengths of road in 
the plains of India will prove of interest. It is taken from Chapter II. 
of the 7th edition of the College Manual on Roads 

“The following memoranda, by an ex})erienced Road Engineer, on 
this important subject, though necessarily applying to a certain class of 
roads, i.e., those in the plains, are a good example of the way the subject 
should bo looked at :< — 

The average section of our Imperial roads in Upper India may be taken at as 
follow; — 

Breadth of top of embankment, 40 feet. 

Height of embankment, 4 feet 

Slopes, 6 horizontal to 1 vortical. 

Breadth of arches of bridges, 80 feet. 

Breadth of metal, 1C feet by 9 inches thick. 

Rate of earthwork, Rs. 2-8 per 1,000 ^'ubic feet. 

Rate of consolidated metal per inch depth per mile, Rs. 750. 

Cost of maintenance per mile yearly, Rs. 750. 

Cost of dram bridges per running foot of waterway, from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 up to 15 
feet span. 

Cost of large bridges, from Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 per foot. 

From the above data we obtain the following comparative cost of embankments, 
bridges and metal for this class of road 

Cost of one mile of embankment (40 x 20) x 4 = 240 ((p Rs. 2-8 per 1,000 = 0 60, or 
Re. 0-9-7 per foot. 

«•. One mile cost -5,280 x 0*60 = Rs. 8,168. 

The cost of drain bridges is - = Rs. 87-8 per foot, and of large bridges Rs. 350 per 

foot run of waterway. 

Therefore the cost of one mile of embankment equals only 36 feet of waterway for 
drain bridges, and less than 10 running feet of waterway of large bridges. 

One mile of metal costs 750 x 9 — Rs. 6,750, or more than double the embankment ; 
and taking the maintenance of road at Rs, 700 a year for metal and Rs. 50 for earthwork, 
at 20 years’ purchase, we have metal 700 x 20 = Rs. 14,000 a mile ; therefore the cost of 
metal is Rs 20,750 a mile or more than six times the cost of the embankment, and it ia 
evident that all cross-drainage should be avoided where practicable, and that tka height of 
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embartkimnta should not be so much taken into consideration liS the length of road, so as to 
save metal. 

Secondly, as the cost of metal is such an important item, and as this so much depends 
on the distance from the quarries in selecting a new line, the projcvnity to material for 
metalling should form a very great reason for adopting one line in preferencce to another. 

Supposing the wear and tear of metal to be 7,500 cubic feet a year per mile, and that 
8 annas per 100 cubic feet are saved for each mile the road is nearer the quarries, the 
actual saving per annum would be lis. 37-8 a mile, which at 20 years’ purchase equal 
Rs 750. Thus, if 4 miles could be saved in cairiage, it would equal the tirst cost of the 
embankment nearly ; or the road may be lengthened onc-sixtli between two points without 
adding to its cost, that is, it might be lt)‘6() per cent, longer, which would admit of a 
diversion of about one-third of the total distance out of the straight line 

Lastly, where nothing is to be gained by deviating from the straight line, either in 
avoiding drainage oi being neaier kankar beds, the embankment may Ixi raised as follows, 
without adding to the cost of the road, i e , with the following rates for earthwork . — 

Height of embankment up to 5 feet, Rs. 2-8 per 1,000. 

„ ,, above 5 and up to 10, Rs. 3 per 1,000 

,, „ 10 and up to 15, Rs. 3-8 per 1,000. 

Saving in distance 1 mile in 2, or embankment may be raised to 13*00 feet. 
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That is, if the road can be tshoitencd l-2Uth to l-15th of lU length, it will allow of an 
addition of one toot to height on an a\eiage thioughout the ^vholc length of embankment , 
from 1-1 5th to lOth, we may add IJ leet ; lioin l-Oth to l‘7th, 2 feet , tor 1-bth and l-5th, 
3 feet ; if ^ is gained, feet ; where f, G feet ; and where the distance is hahed, we may 
add no less than 0 feet to the height of enibankinent. That is supposing a valley to 
intervene, which is one mile broad, and leqiiires an embankment a\eraging 13 feet high to 
cross it, and that by going a circuitous roatl we should a\oid this bad giound, but add one 
mile t5 the length of the road (all other circuinstanees remaining the same along the line) 
it IS as cheap to make the 13 feet embankment as to go the same circuitous route, while 
travellers are saved one mile. In other wortls, it is veiy seldom a road should be made to 
deviate fiom the straight line on account of caithwoik only, except in a hilly countiy 
where steep gradients would interfere, 

Considerable deviations can, however, be made from the straight line without adding much 
to the actual length of road, as will be seen by tlie following : — Let A and B be (sa}’) 40 miles 
apart, and half way, at the point C, lay oli the, 
perpendicular line CD. Suppose CD is one-tenth of AB, fjg 6 


the line ADB will only exceed AB 2 per cent. The En- 
gineer, therefore, at half the distance between the two 
points to be connected, has a breadth of 8 miles to 
select from, without adding more than 2 per cent, to 
the whole length of road. 
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As long as the direction of no part of the line deviates more than 10* either way, from 
the direction ot tlie stiaight line joining the terminal points of the road, then, for all 
practical pui poses, the nnid will be nearly as short as the direct line, while it gives the 
♦engineer consitlerablc scope for selecting his line. In doing which he should consider, 
fiiist, the Drainage; spcondly, the supply of metal; and lastly, the Earthwor^i, which 
though at first sight it appears the greatest, is in reality insignificant in comparison to 
the other two items 

A straight line is undoubtedly the shortest distance between two points, but nothing 
is more monotonoiib than to have to march along a straight road. In fact, one should 
never be able to sec more than three miles along any road ; and this can be easily 
accomplished by passing round a village or a clump of trees. Curves, however, are 
unsightly in an open plain, unless there be some natuial leature in the country necessi- 
tating a curve, such as to cross a sti*eam at right angles, or to avoid low marshy ground, or 
some high mound In the latter case the mound can be taken advantage of in hiding the 
road. Where, however, all is one extensive plain, as one often meets with in India, to put 
a curve in a road and not to hide it appears as if a mistake had been made in lining it out, 
which is worse than a continuous long line. 

Curves may, howevei, be given at every three miles, so that no portion of the road 
can lie seen for a greater distance, and the road greatly improved, not only in appearance, 
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but also in comfort to travellers Suppose the distance Ixjtwecn the two points it is 
necessary to connect is 30 miles, and that the country is one open uniform plain. The 
shortest line would, no doubt, lx; one uniform straight, but it would be too tedious and would 
involve long marches of 15 miles each, with nothing to break the monotony of the Aiarch. 
By introducing double or h curves at cveiy three miles and planting two clumps of trees 
near them on either side ot the road, wif.h a well in the centre of one of them, the road 
could only be seen along three miles of its length, and wearied travellers would have 
comfortable shade with water to drink. A Police fthauki could be placed in the other 
clump, as to afford protection to jiroperty. 

Supposifig BE to be equal to 1,000 feet, and CD equal 50 feet, than n/ 1,000* -f 60* 
= 1001 24 feet, or nine of these curves may be introduced, and only add to the length of 
the road in a distance of 30 miles, some four yards.” 

19. The rates given in this example do not apply to any particular 
part of India. Those for kankar arc higher than are prevalent in the 
United Provinces where also banks are made 30 feet wide, with side 
llopes o£ 2 to Ir and are not often of an average height of 4 feeti 
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20. Another example is reproduced from the Manual on Roads, 7tb 
edition, Chapter IT, paragraphs 44 and 45, as follows : — 

‘‘ Say that it is proposed to suhstituto n good metalled road in place of 
a kaohcha road actually existing in any district, the road being already 
raised and bridged. 

As a first step, returns of actual traffic must bo made. These will be 
taken by observers stationed at different points with printed forms in 
their hands, showing the number and description of carriages, carts and 
animals, whether laden .or unladen, passing to and fro. They should bo 
taken for several successive days, care being taken to ascertain whether 
it is average^ traffic or due to any special and temporary cause, such as 
the holding of a fair of the like. 

The cost of this traffic is next to be considered. Let us neglect the 
question of speed and consider only the weight. Assume that the road 
is 30 miles long, and that 500,000 maimds (of passengers, cattle, grain, 
etc., a very moderate amount) are annually carried. The average friction 
of a kaclicha road may bo taken at .j\)th of the w(‘ight. The annual force 
of draught required will, therefore, be 25,000 maunds = 2,000,000 lbs. If 
the average power of draught of a bullock at 1*5 miles an hour for 10 
hours a day be taken at 50 lbs., there would be recpiired 80,000 bullocks 
to transport the above in one day. And taking the daily hire of a bullock 
at 4 annas, the annual cost of transport of the above traffic would be 
Rs. 20,000. 

Let the road now be supposed to be motalleds — so that the animals 
would draw three times as much as before. 

Then th(‘ saving would evidently he Hs. 13,333 per annum, which the 
carriers could afford to pay either in tools or in paying for the metalling 
themselves. If Ihe money were borrowed at 10 per cent., this would 
represent a capital of lakhs, and as the cost of the metalling would 
not exceed Rs. 90,000 at Rs. 3,000 a mile, there would be a clear gain of 
Rs. .40,000 or 30 per cent., besides the saving in time, and in wear and 
tear of animals and vehicles, and the profit on extra traffic, which would 
be attracted to the good road, which might ho set against the annual cost 
of repairs. 

Next, suppose the old road is only to be improved by being shortened 
a mile by a new alignment of part of it. Then 3 \yth of the original 
distance, and therefore labour = Rs. 667, would be saved, representing 
a capital of Rs. 6,670, and if the proposed diversion can he made for 
this sum, it should bo made at once. It is clear there will be a further 
saving in having a mile of road less to repair. 

2 
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Next, suppose that the original road has a heavy gradient, 1 mile 
long at a slope of 10 to 1 to the top of a hill, which it descends by a 
similar gradient on the other side ; and that by making a detour of a 
mile the gradient can be reduced to 30 to 1. It is generally allowed 
than an animal can draw 2^ times as much in the latter case as in the 

former, so that to draw the above the traffic would cost Rs. — *= 

Rg. 3,333 more annually than with the higher gradient ; so that if the 
extra mile could be made for Rs. 30,000 it would be worth making. 

These calculations will show the principlc> 'on which similar ones in 
like cases should be conducted. Some such calculations should, when- 
ever practicable, accompany every design for a new road. It is true, as 
remarked above, that the pecuniary return would be nominal, rather 
than real, so far as the CTOvernnient was concerned, but it would at least 
serve to show the absolute benefit to the community that would arise 
from constructing or improving the road ; and indirectly no doubt a good 
road is as profitable to Government .as a good canal.’’ 

21. As an exercise the student should make the calculations on the 
assumption that the average friction of an earth road is one-tenth of the 
load to ho drawn. 


Oiic-tilteenth of the whole distance. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONTOL'KS AND GRADIENTS. 


22. A good map is of groat liolp in tho clioict' of tho preliminary line 
of a road, and if the map is a contoured one, a good deal of work in the 
field will be save<l. Contours are lines of equal altitude and represent 
imaginary lines running round a hill, or a valley, or a lake, at the same 
level all the way at certain heights above a known fixed point termed the 
datum, these heights being indicated by the figures written on the lines. 
The vertical intervals betwe«n consecutive contours are equal. The 
horizontal distance apart of the lines representing them depends on the 
slope of the ground. When the lines are far apart the slopes they 
represent are easy; when they are close together they represent steep 
slopes. 



23. lmagiu(‘ a lake that is gradually filling with water and suppose 
that an outline plan of 
the wetted perimeter 
is drawn whenever the 
water surface* rises five 
feet. The completed 
drawing, Pig. 9, would 
show contours at 5 feet 
vertical intervals and 
contours pointing away 
from the centre, 
salients, would indicate 
drainage lines. Ima- 
gine now a hill. Pig. 10, 
from which fiood waters 
are receding. As the 
flood falls 5 feet con- 
tour lines are drawn, as 
in the case of the lake, 
and the completed plan 
again indicates contours 
at 5 feet vertical 
intervals, but in this 


Fig. 10. 



case contours pointing^ away from the centre of the plan, salients^ 
indicate spurs, while drainage lines are indicated by contours that bend 
in towards the centre of the plan, re-entrants* 
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24. Contour linos, by their greater or smaller distance apart on 
a drawing, have the eff(‘ct of shading and show at a glance ridges, spurs, 
drainage lines, steep slopes, easy slopes. The heights of points on the 
drawing can be calculated by counting the number of contour lines from 
any convenient level when tlie contour heights are not all marked in 
figures on the plan, Th(‘, difference in level between two places is found 
by multiplying the number of intervening contours by the vertical 
height between contours. 

25. A rough trace of a road at any gradient can be marked out rapid- 
ly on a contoured plan. For instance, if the contours are at 5 feet inter- 
vals and the gradient is 1 in IK) or 5 in 150, it is necessary only to separate 
the points of a divider to a distance apart representing 150 feet on the 
scale of the drawing, to place one poini of the dividers on a contour line, 
and the other on an adjacent contour line, and a trace of 1 in 30 is at 
once indicated. If it is necessary to ease the grade, this can be done by 
scaling off more than 150 feet on the dividers. 

26 % A small contoured plan for use in the design of bridge ap- 
proaches, or protective eni])anknients, can very easily bo prepared if a 
number of levels arc taken and plotted on a plan. When this is done it is 
a simple matter to connect up points of equal altitude. For large plans, 
where ag^cry large number of levels is required, such an instrument as a 
tacheometer needs to be used, to save time and labour in making the 
survey. 

27. Models of hills and valleys can be made from a contoured plan. 
To make a model it is necessary to take a tracing of each contour, to place 
each tracing separately on wood of a gi\on thickness, say quarter inch 
wood, and to cut with a fretsaw along the contour lines. The resulting 
wooden shapes when placed on each otlier in their correct positions 
and order will form a steppc'd model of the country represented by the 
map. When the stepped edges have been sloped off by means of wood- 
carving tools and the surface has been painted, the model will be ready. 

28. In dealing with contoured maps it is necessary to under- 
stand the use of a scale of slopes. Gradients may be expressed by 
the difference in level which occurs in a certain horizontal length 
compared with that horizontal length as, for example, 1 in 20 or 5 per 
cent., or the slope may be expressed in degrees of elevation above a 
horizontal plane. A slope of one degree represents a rise of one foot 
vertically in a horizontal distance of 57 • 3 feet and s® for 2°, 3°, 4°, 5°, 
6° the distances are 28*fi, 19-1, 14*3, 11*4, 9*^ feet, respectively. If 
thcfeC distances are marked out on the same scale as the contoured plan, 
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thoy will represent a >cale of blopes by which the angles of the slopes 
of the hills, etc., shown on the plan can be measured. 




F.g •• 

Scale of slopes * 

3 ^ 4 '» 6 * 

I .« 30 • in 20 *» in. 15^ n 121 m W 


For all practical purposes of rough calculation — 


1° is equivalent to a sloi)c of 


2 ° 


?? 


3° 

4° 

5° 

6 ° 


99 

99 

99 

99 


1 ill 60 

1 ill 30 
1 ill 20 

1 in 15 
1 in 12 
1 in 10 


29. From a contoured plan a longitudinal s(‘ction can readily be 
drawn along any givim line on the plan by noting where the given 
line cuts the contour lines and setting up ordinates at these points on 
which the heights of the points can be marked, and connected by lines 
which will I’epresent the surface of the ground. 

30. The gradient of a road is its longitudinal slope, whicl^may be 
expressed in degrees of elevation above a horizontal plane or as a pro- 
portion between the ascent or fall in a certain horizontal leiigth and the 
horizontal length, i,e,^ the tangent of the angle of elevation, as 1 in 20, 
which may also be called 20 to 1 or a 5 [)er cent. grad(*. A grade of 

is equivalent to a grad(5 of 1 in 57*3, a grade of 2° is equivalent to a 
grade of 1 in 28*6, and so on, as explaiiKul above in paragraph 28. 
Sometimes grades are mcasufJxl by the rise or fall in a certain 
length, measured along the road surface, as compared with this 
length, e.£?., as the sine of the angle of elevation wdiich, for grades up to 
6° (which corresponds very nearly to 1 in 10) is about the same as the 
tangent of the same angle. 

31. The grades allowed on a road vary from the minimum grade to 
the maximum, Betw^ecii these would lie the average grade which, in 
the case of a constantly ascending or descending road, is the total rise or 
fall divided by the total distance. ^ The minimum gTadient is the least 
that can be allowed consistent with good drainage. The maximum ad- 
visable gradient is the steepest grade that animals drawdng a load can 
traverse for short distances by exerting about double the energy that is 
needed to move the same load on the level, This is also called the ruling 
gradient, or the limiting gradient 
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82. In European and American practice it is accepted that roads 
fchould not be quite level, and* they are made as far as possible with a 
minimum longitudinal slope for purposes of good drainage. This slope 
is fixed by on(‘ authoriiy at 1 in 80, by another 1 in 115, and in France at 
1 in 125. While it is easy to secure a minimum gradient in undulating 
country, or in country that has a natural uniform slope, in the direction 
of the road, greater than the fixed minimum gradient, cases must arise 
where the slope of the country in the direction of the road is less than 
the grade of 1 in 125 indicated above, and it would be necessary, in such 
cases, in order to secure a minimum gradient of 1 in 125, to make a 
series of alternate slopes or reverse gradients. In these cases the mini- 
mum slope cannot well be worked to. 

88. The adoiJtion of a minimum grade in a flat coulitry such as the 
plains of India is not always practicable, but, at the same time, long 
stretches of flat road should be avoided, especially in cuttings, for, while 
an approximately level road does not seriously affect traction, an 
accurately level road is (uther not properly drained or has, in towns, 
gutters and side drains which la^piire to be made to slope to inconvenient 
depths below ground. |81ight gradients maintain a better road surface 
than does a dead level, a result which is generally to be attributed to 
the better drainage on the incline; and it is said that on level roads the 
consumption oi materials for repairs, compaiaal with that of a similar 
length of road on a slight incline, and subjected to the same amount of 
traffic, is some 15 to 25 per cent, greater in the former case than in the 
latter. ^Ilie cross-slope of a road, from the centre to the edge, is intended 
to as>ist drainage, but as the i;pad surface tends to wear into longitudi- 
nal ruts or tracks which interfere with this drainage, water lies on the 
road surface, where it is on a dead level longitudinally, and damage 
results. Whether alternate slopes of slight gradient are less fatiguing 
to horses than a dead level is a matter on which authorities are divided, 
but it is accepted that an approximately level road does not affect 
traction appreciably and drains better and costs less to maintain than 
truly level roads. 

84. JStcep gradients, on the other hand, affect traction greatly and 
the question of maximum gradients is of great importance. This 
question is clo&ely coimccted with the character of the road, its align- 
ment, and the sort of traffic that preponderates in the particular district 
under consideration. 

^ 85. Although a ruling gradient may bo laid down in an engineer’s 

instructions for a road in a fiat country, he may be able to choose 

a cheap and short line and yet may not be obliged to adopt gradients 
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nearly as steep as the ruling gradient, except in special places such, for 
example, as some bridge approaches, the case of a mountain road 
the ruling gradient needs more consideration, because the road is likely 
to be made as near the ruling grade as possible. The engineer may be 
instructed not to give more than a stated proportion of the length of 
his road, or more than a certain continuous length, a gradient as steep 
as the ruling gradient; but if he is not thus restricted he will adopt the 
ruling gradient, as far as possible, because the steepest grade admissible 
is lik(^ to give the shortest and cheapest route. 

*^C. Crhe theoretical maximum gradient for any given surface is 
fixed chiefly by two considerations: one relating to the po\v(‘r expended 
in ascending, the other to the acceleration in descending the incline, 
both of which depend on the nature of the road surface; but, in practice, 
questions of cost of construction and of the time taken in travelling over 
the road have to be thought of. Fn the case of mechanically propelled 
vehicles it is possible to calculate approximately the influence of slopes, 
and speeds, and surfaces, on tractive power; but in the case of animal 
draught the hours of work, and the fact that a horse loses power on 
slopes out of proportion to the mathematical loss of power, alter the 
problem^ All tables given below mu.st, therefore, be treated as approxi- 
mations. The figures, while of little value as an absolute measure of 
what may b(‘ done in any particular case, are of n.'^e as a rough compa- 
rison of the relative tractive properties for animal draught, of different 
surfaces and grades. 

37. Authorities differ as to what should be taken as the tractive 
power of a hoi>e, and tliis is not to be wondered at vhen the A\arying 
de, signs of vehicles, and the varying diameters of their v heels, and the 
strength and speed of individual hor.sos are taken into consideration 
along with their adaptability or training for any particular cla.^^s of 
work. For the purposes of the calculations given below, it will be held 
that a hor.se trotting on an ordinary macadamized road in good order 
draws a load of about 1 ton. It will also be held that the resistance to 
traction on the lev(d is one-thirtieth of the load, or say 75 lbs., taking 
the load at 2,250 lbs. 

38. Some notes on resistance to traction are given here. For 
others, e.g,, the conclusions of Morin, Dupuit, etc., (^hapter XIV. should 
be referred to. 


39. Resistance to traction of a vehicle consists of I. — Wind resis- 
tance, II. — Axle friction. III. — Rolling resistance, IV. — Grade resistance. 

I. — Wind resistanoe is variable. Its average results must be consi- 
dered as included in the result of experiments on rolling resistance. A 
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light breeze at 15 miles an hour represents 1*11 lb. per superficial foot 
normal to its direction, while at a velocity o£ 50 miles an hour the force 
is equal to 12*30 lbs. per scpiare foot of the surface exposed to it. 

II. Axle friction has nothing to do with the ordinary surface of a 
road and is less in a properly-designod vehicle than in a rudely-built 
conveyance, 

III. — The resistance of a wheel to rolling is due to the yielding, or 
indentation, of the road which causes the wheel constantly to bo climb- 
ing an inclination. It varies wdth— 

(a) The diameter of the wheel. Morin says inversely as the 
diameter. Dupnit says inversely as the square root of tho 
dianioter. (dark says inversely as the cube root of tho 
diameter. Baker says inversely as the square root of the 
mean diameter. 

(h) Tho width of the tyre. If the wheel tends to cut into the 
road, the resi>tnnce to traction is increased as the tyre 
width decreases, otherwise the width beyond 3 or 4 inches 
has practically no effect on the traction, 

((') The speed. The resistance increases to some extent with the 
velocity. 

(d) The presence or absence of springs on tho vehicle. Springs de- 

crease tho resistance to traction by tlecreasing the concussion 
due to irregularities of the ground and obstacles on a road. 

(e) The nature of the road surface. The harder and smoother tho 

sur£nc<‘ tho loss the resistance. 

IV. — Gracle resistance is due to the force of gravity and is repre- 
sented by w sin a (which is practically the same as w tan a for grades 
up to 1 in 10) whore a is the inclination of the slope to a horizontal plane. 



40. If a body of weight w is drawn up an inclined plane, on which 
the co-efficient of friction is ft, and which is inclined at an angle of a 
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degrees to the horizontal by a force Tj, considered in these examples as 
parallel to 'the plane, and if ii is the reaction perpendicular to the plane, 
then th{i friction between th(^ })ody and the plane, which is indicated by f, 
is equal to /ik, and — 

Tj = w sin a + f (along th<‘ plane) 

= w sin a -f g R 

R = w cos a (perpendicular to the plane) 

Ti = w (sin a -f /x cos a) (1) 



41. If the boily is coming down the plane, and if a is less than the 
angle of friction it needs a forc(‘ to pull it down, and — 

T 2 + w sin «e = f = /xit =* /u \v cos a 
T = w (g cos a — sin rt). .**.*...(2) 

but if a is greater than tha angle of friction the body needs to be 
retarded so— 

Tg 4- F = w sin a 

Tg = w (sin a — cos a) (3) 

42. By (1) Ti = w (sin a + g cos a) 

= w sin a -p w cos €i 
K Ut cos ct is unity for small valiu's of a, so — 

Ti ^ w -p w sin a (4) 

Now ft w is the forc(‘ that inu^t be exerted if there is friction, but no 
gradient, and w sin a is the forc(* that must be exerted if there is a 
gradient a, but no friction, and thus it follows that, for small values of a, 
the pulling force on a vehicle wlum it is being pulled up a slope of 1 in n 
is equal to the pull necessary on a levid road plus ^th of the weight of the 
vehicle. For small values of a, tan a and sin a are practically the same and 
if grade is 1 in n, for which tan a = sin a may be taken 

If n 18 written for tan a or sin a or 

T = fiW-PSW'=w(ft4' is) * 0^) 

and from this formula it is possible to calculate the effects of gralients 
on self-propelled vehicles, 

3 
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Suppose, for instance, that the weight is 2,250 lbs. and the co-efficient of 
friction is then w = 2,250 lbs. on the level, but on a slope of 1 in 20. 

^ + s 1 + J- ^ 
dO 20 

^ = 900 lbs. only. 

43. In the case of animal draught, apart from other matters, the 
weight of the animal has to be considered in calculating the loads that can 
be drawn on slopes, for it is not taken into consideration in estimating 

the amount of the load ZL that can be drawn on level roads and the 
formula — 

Ti = /i w + sw 4- SH (6) 

should be used, H being taken to represent the weight of the horse. 

A horse can easily pull with a force equal to onc-tonth of his weight or — ■ 

H 


+ S (7) 

and for short distances ho can exert about double this pull (sometimes 
more) so that — 

H 


/i + S (8) 

and for very brief periods of time lu' can j)ull with a force equal to half 
his weighty or more, as in starting a load. 

44. The weights of horses and th^r tractive force vary considerably 
and the loads drawn may be considered in terms of their weight as in 
Table I below : — 

Table I. 

H 

Loads drawn in terms of weiglit-wlien exertion = 


w» - 

5-sh 

10 

A* + 

Tractive force. 

10 


Co-cfficicnt of friction 

Grade 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 


100 30 

20 

10 



Level, ... 
1 in 100, ... 

1 „ 40, ... 

1 I, 30, ... 

1 , 20 , ... 

1 „ 10 . ... 


This table shows how surlaces and grades affect the load that can be drawn 
when the draught power remains unohang^. The ligures m relative, If a horse pulling 
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one-tonth its weight H can draw 4*50 H on a grade of 1 in 100 when /*= it can 


draw only 2 ‘08 H when fi = — on the same grade, and it can draw only 1 00 H when 

/i s= ~ on a grade of 1 in 30. It cannot draw anything over a grade of 1 in 10. 

45. Tho next table expresses the loads for the same draught in 
terms of tho loads on the level. 

Table II. 

Loads drawn in terms of loads on the\level when exertion = . 


m 

1 

1 

H _ 
10"” 

Tractive force. 





Co-efficieiit of friction 

Grade S. 

1 

1 1 1 

1 


100 

30 1 20 

10 


Level, 

1 in 100, ... 
1 „ 40, .. 

1 „ 30, . . 
1 „ 20 , . . 
1 „ 10 , ... 


)0 

1*00 

1 00 

LOO 

15 

(b) 

75 

•82 

ll 

43 

50 

•60 

15 

•33 

•40 ' 

'.50 

)8 

•20 

25 1 

•33 


Approximate 
values of fi 


Asphalt 


ITO Metalled road 


Earth road 


This table shows how, for the same load, power is lost on grades on smooth surfaces 
quicker than on rough surlaces, but it must be remembered that greater loads can be drawn 
on smooth surfaces tlian on rough ones 

4G, The fact that a hors(' can exert double th(‘ ordinary pull for a 
short time has sometimes been used in connection with the formula — 

T = ^ W + SW 

to determine the maximum advisable gradient for short lengths, the 
reasoning adopted being that the load for the level road should he fixed 
so as to make ^ w equal to the ordinary tractive power of the horse, 
and, since twice this tractive power oan bo exerted for short distances, 
sw may he made equal to ^w or s = that is the maximum gradient 
should not exceed the co-efficient of friction. 

But this calculation omits the effect of gravity on the wieght of the 
horse. The maximum advisable gradient should ho calculated from the 
formula — 

2ti= -f sw + SH (9) 

Taking ^ = i w — 2,250 lbs. on tho level, = 75 lbs. and H ss 

750 lbs., the maximum advisable gradient would, in the former case, be 
1 in 30 and in the latter 1 in 40, 
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47. Table III below gives the load in terms of weight of the horse 
when the tractive pull is one-fifth of the weight, twice as much as is 
considered in Table T, paragraph 44. 

Table HI. 


Loads drawn in terms of weight H when e,vertion = - . 

5 


-g- SH jj 

y s* Tractive force. 

Grade S. 

Co-efficiont of friction 



M 

1 

10 

Level, 

1 InlOO, 

1 „ 40, 

1 „ 30, 

1 „ 20, 

1 „ 10, 

1 „ 5, 

Approximate values of /i, 

90*00 

9*50 

5*00 

3*85 

2*50 

91 

Nil 

6 00 

4*38 

3*00 

2*50 

1*80 

*75 

Nil 

4*00 

3*17 

2*33 

2*00 

1*50 

•66 

Nil 

2*00 

1*73 

1'40 

1*25 

1*00 

•50 

Nil 

Asphalt Stone road Earth 


Read with Table I , this table shows that if a horse can draw 3 times his weight on a 
level macadam road, he can, by doubling his exertion for a short time, draw 3 times his 
weight over a short length of a grade of 1 in 40, which may thus be taken as the maxi- 
mum advisable gradient on a metalled road for horse-drawn traffic. If steeper grades aie 
to be used, as they must be on hill roads, the roads must be reduced. 

48. (As regards the down grade, it is known that a horse can trot 
on a down grade of 1 in 30 on a metalled road, so 1 in 40 cannot be 
objected to. A gradient of 1 in 40 may, therefore, be accepted as the 
maximum advisable gradient for quick traffic on short lengths of a 
metalled road, whenever this gradient can be worked to, as in the case 
of a road on the plains, where, as stated above, an engineer can generally 
design a road with gradients which may not bo nearly as steep as the 
maximum. 

49. In the case of hill roads, however, it is not practicable to adopt 
even the maximum that is desirable in the interests of the traffic. A 
hill road of broken stone planned at 1 in 40 would bo expensive and long. 
Roads in the hills have, therefore, to be made with steeper gradients and 
lighter loads have to be carried. Experience shows that 1 in 20 is too 
severe a grade to permit of carriages drawn by horses ascending for 
any distance except at a slow pace without a great expenditure of 
energy, so this grade should not- be used for any but very short lengths 
even ’with light loads, and it is not advieable to prescribe it as a maxinium 
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gradient, This may be 1 In 25 for a metalled road in the hills which is 
intended for quick tralHc, with pormissiou to use 1 in 20 for very short 
lengths where 1 in 25 cannot bo arranged for. If the road is not to 
carry quick traffic, the grade may be 1 in 20 instead pf .1 in 25. With a 
grade of 1 in 25 slow traffic could surmount a continuous ascent of 10 
miles without a halt or undue exertion. Such a grade would not reduce 
quick traffic to a walk, and it would permit of horses descending with 
safety at a fair speed. 

50. Whatever grade is adopted the loads should conform to it, or 
there will be resultant crutdty to animals, for if, as very often happens, 
loads are fixed with reference to performance on the level, it is expecting 
too much of animals to x’equire them to haul these loads up continuous 
grades of 1 in 25 when double their ordinary exertion will serve only to 
carry the loads over short lengths of 1 in 40. 

51. The remarks made above hav(‘ refen'nce to water bound metalled 
roads. Any smoother surface would mean easier gradients, longer roads 
and greater expense. Tar-spray e<l metalled roads are becoming a necessity 
in many countries and will bo referred to in a later chapter. Cobble 
stones, asphalt, wood blocks, stone setts are other forms of road surface, 
and each will have its own maximum gradient ; but these surfaces are 
not suitable for hill roads. 

25. Just as authorities differ in matters relating to the draught of 
animals, so in questions of the resistance of surfaces there are differences. 
Experiments are made in many ways, on many kinds of surfaces, under 
varying conditions, and it is impossible to summarise the results so as to 
give a definite reply to the question ; — “ What is the co-efficieirt of fric- 
tion of a given road surfacing material ? ” 

53. For broken stone roads early authorities adopted as the value 
of /I and Telford proscribed a ruling gradient of 1 in 30 for the roads he 
improved, admitting, however, 1 in 22 and 1 in 17 for very short lengths. 
The maximum grade adopted by French engineers for macadamized roads 
is 1 in 20. It is evident from what has been said above that no fixed 
maximum gradient can bo adopted in all situations, and it is sometimes 
said that for fast and light traffic the grade on macadam should not exceed 
2 per cent , for mixed traffic 3 per cent, may be adopted, while for slow 
wheeled traffic combined with economy 5 per cent, should not be 
exceeded, a grade which is practicable, but not convenient. The maximum 
grades recommended in this Manual for fast traffic on macadamized 
roads vary from 2^ per cent, for exceptional situations on roads which 
are otherwise provided with very easy grades to 4 per cent, on 
continuous lengths of hill roads, with grades of 5 per cent, in exceptional 
situations and for very -short lengths of a few hundred feet. The 
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Military Works Handbook prescribes a maximum of 1 in 20 for hill roads, 
with 300 feet practically level in each mile and a rise of less than 240 
feet per mile, but it is better to work to 1 in 25 as far as is practicable. 

54. From a table of t]j^^ resistance to tr action on different road 
surfaces prepared by Rudolf ^tering and published in Byrne’s Highway 
Construction” the following figures of the resistance in pounds per ton 
are extracted. It should bo noted that they are not all from experiments by 
one authority or at the same spe^d, a fact that discounts their usefulness, 
but they will serve to give an id<3a of the advantages of a smooth and firm 
surface. Only some of the figures in the list have boon extracted;-— 

liesi^tance in pounds per ton, 


Sand, ... 


.. 

.. 

... 

448 

Sandy road, 




f •• 

187 

Gravel (loose), 


• •• 


• •• 

320 

„ (hard rolled), 

... 


... 

• • 

76 

hjarth (ordinary road). 





224 

„ (dry and hard), 

... 

... 



100 to 75 

Cobble stones (ordinary), 


... 

• • • 


280 

„ -(good), 



• •• 

... 

76 

Macadam (old), 

.. 


... 

... 

90 

„ (good, slightly muddy), 



... 


76 to 41 

„ (very hard and smooth). 

... 




45 

,, (best), .«• 

.. 




62 to 30 

„ (bad), 

... 

... 


• •• 

160 

Granite block (ordinary), 





90 

M (good), 


... 



46 

Planked roadway, 



... 


56 to 40 

Asphalt, 

... 

... 



17 

Iron tramway, ... 

««• 


... 

... 

11 


55. A (iuestion sometimes arises as to the allowable increase that 
may be made in a length of road if it is carried on the lov<d in order to 
avoid a height or a dip. 


Fig. 14 . 


B 
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If a is less than </> (the angle ot friction) 

Tj np AB ~ w ^sin a -f g cos a) 

Tj down BC = w (yu cos a — sin a). 

/. Ti + T2 = 2w /X cos a 

which for small values of a is practically th(‘. same as 2 /x w. 

Therefore theory says that the length of the road should not bo 
incrc'ased when a is less than th<' angle of friction for the work along 
ABC is about the same as along adc. 

56. In dealing with maximum gradients it was said that a nearly 
level road does not appniciably affect traction, aiMRliis calculation shows 
there is no harm in short reverse grades, or alternate slops, when the 
inclination is less than the angle of friction. Some p(X)ple go so far as 
to say they arc better than a level road from the point of view of the 
horse, as a dead level fatigues a horse more than alternate slopes of 
slight gradients. This has not been established. Theoretically they 
give him no extra work to do and they certainly assist in draining the 
road surface. 

57. When a is greater than 0 

Tx ^ w (sin a + g cos a) 

T3 = w (sin a — g cos a) 

/. I’x + T3 = 2w sin a 

Therefore the theoretical work done along abc is the same as that 
done in lifting the weight w through twice the height of the obstacle bb. 


Fig. 16. 



Now if AE is taken to represent the distance on the level on which 
the work done is equivalent to the work along ABC 
AE X g w = 2 bd X w 

2bd 2h 
AE ^ n g 

and the extra length is ae - ao (as ac practically equals ab + bc) Le ., — 

2h 2h 
AE — 2ad ^ 

For a road on which ft = ^ and s = the extra length = 20h, so 
i£ h - 132 feet, the road may be made hall a mile longer on the level. 



2i 


ii. 


58. This is the theoretical increase based on the power expended; 
but reasoning based on tractive force is not equally applicable to roads 
and railways, to animal draught and motors. Vital energy as expended 
by draught animals is one thing, mechanical force is another. A man 
would prefer to walk five miles up an ascent of 1 in 24 to tramping 
10 miles on th(‘. level. He would be loss fatigued by his exertion on the 
shorter journey. With draught cattle it is the same within certain 
limits. With steam or oilier power the matter is reduced to a question 
of cost. ^ ^ 
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Curves and culverts. 

59. Where a road is for horse-drawn traffic, the radius of a suitable 
curve would depend on the over-all length of the horses and carriage 
and the width of the road, and in American practice it is usual to allow, 
in the case of a vehicle drawn by four horses on a 12-foot road, an inside 
radius of about 100 feet, on a 16-foot roadway 75 feet, and on an 18-foot 
roadway 66 feet. 

60. For hill roads St. Clair Wilkins recommends a radius of 100 
feet, but in difficult situations allows for a curve of 90 degrees a radius 
of 60 feet, for a curve of 60 degrees a radius of 70 feet, and for a curve 
equal to or exceeding a semi-circle a radius of 80 feet, measured in each 
case to the centre line of the road, which is takcm as 20 f(H)t wide. 

61. In Franci^ it was usual to allow for horse-drawn traffic on main 
and departmental roads of which the tramway is 20 to 22 feet wide, 165 
feet, and in extreme cases 100 fe(^t ; on principal country roads, which 
are 20 feet wid(‘, 50 feet, measured presumably to the centre of the road 
in each case. 

62. In “Roads: their construction and maintenance,” by Greenwell 

and Elsden, it is said that the curvature on a first class road should not 
exceed 50 feet in radius, although in hilly or mountainous country it 
may bo nocossary to incr('ase the curvature' to a 20-feot radius, while 
Major Paul, r.e., “ Road construction and maintenance ” says that 

except in hills or mountains, sharp curves are nev(U’ reipiired, or very 
rarely, and on a cart-road they should not b(‘ less than 45 feet radius, and 
if they* are less, the road should be widened to 26 fei't clear at the 
curve. Whether the measurements are to the centre or (nlge of the 
road is not stated in the case of this or the next paragraph. 

63. Byrne in “ Highway Construction ” says th(‘ radius of curves 
should never bo loss than 50 feet and the curves may bo circular or 
parabolic, the deviations from the tangent in th(5 latter case being less 
than in the case of circular arcs. The width of the wheelway on curves 
should be increased, the increase being one-quarter of the width for 
angles between 90 and 120 degrees, ^and one-half the width for angles 
between 60 and 90 degrees. 

64. In streets sharp curves are unavoidable, since a rectangular block 
system will always form the basis of the plan and radii of from four to 
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twelve feet to the edge have to be used, the imaller iov wide and tke 
large for narrow streets.* 

65. Now that motor traffic has to be considered, such sharp curves 
as those of 50 feet radius cannot be regarded as suitable, and though 
circumstances may require the use of curves of 60 to 80 feet radius 
for hill roads, it will always be advisable to see whether easier curves 
cannot be provided. On roads in open country such small radii should 
not be allowed. The First International Road Congress held in Paris 
in 1908 decided that the radii of curves should be as great as possible, 
50 metres or 164 feet at least, the curves being connected with the 
tangents by parabolic arcs ; that the outside of curves should be slightly 
raised, but not so as to inconvenience ordinary vehicles, and that no 
obstructions to the view should be allowed at curves. Mr. Wakelam, 
County Engineer, Middlesex, suggests a radius of 125 feet for motor 
traffic. Less than 200 feet should not be allowed on new main roads in 
India, except hill roads and, as a rule, easier curves should be given. 
For other metalled roads 150 feet may be allowed. 

66. Sometimes it is advisable to increase the width of the metalling 
at curves and to shift the crown towards the outer edge. This is the 
method adopted by the Los Angeles Highway Commission of 1910, 



the road surface is thus “ banked ” to some extent. 


67. “ Banking,” or superelevation, means that on curves the outside 

of the track should be higher than the inner edge to neutralize the efEect 
of centrifugal force, and to prevent a car from sliding or upsetting 
outwards. The formula generally used to arrive at the superelevation 
required is — 

where a is the angle of elevation, v is the veloefl^ in feet per second, 
B is the radius of curvature in feet to the ceiiire of .the road, and ^ is the 
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acceleration due to gravity in feet per second. If instead of v the speed 
M in miles per hour is considered, the formula becomes— 

tan a = 

Then for a curve of 120 feet radius and a speed of 10 miles an hour a 
cross-slope of 1 in 18 is required. The values of tan a for speeds of 10, 
15, 20 and 25 miles an hour and for curves of 50, 100, 150 and 200 feet 
are given in th« following table : — 

TABLE IV. 



These figures indicate clearly the value of easy curves and low speeds. 

68. In practice it will not be possible to adopt the “ banking ’’ 

H dicated by this formula for such a speed, for example, as 15 miles an 
fcr on a curve of 50 foot radius. It will be (*nongh to adopt a cross- 
slope of 1 ill 10 as a maximum and to limit the speed at severe curves. 
As mentioned in the chapter on Hill Roads, the slope will be inwards 
on salient and outwards on re-entrant curves. The road can often be 
widened cheaply at salients. At re-entrants the widening is more expen- 
sive, as the width of bridges between parapets has to be increased. 

69. Curves for bridle-roads do not need to be as easy as those for 
cart-roads. For caimd traffic curves should not be of less radius than 10 feet 
at centre and on all curves less than 20 feet, the road should be level for 
20 feet. For mule roads a radius of not less than 6 feet is, needed and 
the roads should bo level for 10 feet. 

70, At railway crossings the minimum curve should be of 200 feet 
radius in the ease of all main roads and 150 feet in the case of other 
metalled roads, measured, in each case to the centre of the road. The 
angle of crossing should not be liss than 40 degrees • 
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71. Bridges and culverts are dealt with in the College Manual on 
Bridges, and it is not necessary to make more than a few remarks about 
them here. 

72. The lineal waterway of road culverts is somestimes worked out 
by calculating the discharge from the drainage area by empirical formula) 
and then assuming a high Hood level and a velocity. The high flood level 
assumed should approximate to the high flood level of the stream, and the 
assumed Velocity should not be taken at less than, or much' more than, the 
actual or estimated velocity of the stream. This is not always carefully 
considered. 

Take the case of a stream that is flowing at 7 feet per second in a 
broad shallow bed in which its depth is 2 feet. It would bo wrong in this 
case to assume th(‘. high flood level as, say, G feet and the velocity as, say, 
5 feet per second, for the velocity cannot be loss than 7 feet per second, 
and will be considerably more if th(‘ str(‘am heads up to anything like the 
extent assumed, heading up which may swamp cultivated fields or buildings 
or an encamping ground above the bridge site and may destroy the bridge. 

73. Where there is no objection to flood waters ’neing held back by 
a road bank some heading up is advisable and small culverts may be 
adopted, but unless they are well protected, there is always a chance of 
their foundations being scoured out. It is well, therefore, to take some 
trouble in collecting data as to th<* drainage or catchment apoa, the flood 
level, the velocity and the soil wh<*n culverts are being designed. A 
road engineer can often save a culvert by cutting th(‘ road bank, and 
can subsequently put in a metalled dip to act as a satoty valve, or biiiM 
an additional culvert ; but these expedi(mts will not givi^ him as mVH 
satisfaction as a well-designed culvert to start with. He should always 
give the down-stream side of his culverts deep foundations unless they 
rest on rock. With these and with liberal waterway to start with there 
will be no need later on for protective works which give trouble and 
cost money. “Bunds” above the culvert may have to be added if the 
stream develops a tendency to cut into the approaches, but the need for 
these may be independent of questions of waterway. Culverts are 
sometimes built with straight wings at right angles to the abutment and 
sometimes with splayed wings. The former arc supposed to create 
eddies, but, as a rule, they answer very well, for the curve of the bank 
guides the stream. 

7 4 The approaches of a culvert should be easy. They should never 
exceed 1 in 40 on metalled roads and 1 in 30 for earth roads, and the 
oulvort should ordinarily be the full width of the road embankment. Many 
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roads aro spoiled by the introdnctioii o£ culverts which measure but 
little more between parapet kerbs than th(' width of the metalled 
portion of the road. This does not apply to bridge's which aro usully 16 
foot to 20 feet betwcum kerbs. The height of th(^ roadway above* bed 
level of the* stream should be maele as little* as it can be consistent with 
otheT needs, and the road surfaces above the* culve^rt anel to elistance of 
20 feet on each side of it shoulel be maele le*ve*l. Unless these matters 
are attended to, motor cars will bump as they pass over a culvert. Rein- 
forced concrete slabs use*.d inste^ael of arches will assist in keeping down 
the blimps at culverts built over shallow channeds in places where the 
road bank is low. 

75. For carrying water for irrigation across from one side of the road 
to the other brick or masonry or concrete or pipe siphon drain of simple 
design are needed. 

76. The various formulae used for calculating the discharge from a 
small catchment area give different results. In the United Provinces it 
is usual, except in submontane tracts and for large works, take the 
discharge as follows : — 

\Tho maximum portion of rainfall which* is likely to run off the catch- 
ment area in 24: hours may be taken as : — 

9 inches for areas up to, . . . . . . 1 square mile. 

6 „ „ .. •• •* 3 ,, ,, 

6 „ „ .. .. 6 „ 

4 I, .. •• •• 10 ,, ,, • 

a run of one inch being taken as equivalent to 27 cusccs, the higher values 
being applied to miles nearer the point of discharge, and the lower 
values to more remote points. 

Thus for 8 square miles : — 

1 square mile at 9 inches, • t . . . . . . 9 

2 „ „ 6 „ .. .. .. 12 

3 ,, ,, b ,, t « • • • ( t • 15 

2 „ „ 4 „ .. .. .. .. 8 

8 square miles, • • • • • • . . 44 Inches. 

r 

Discharge equals 44 x 27 cusecs ~ 1,188 cusecs. The results aro very 
much the same as those which would be given by D = 250 where D 
is the discharge in cusecs and M the area of the catchment basin in square 
miles. ^ 

77. Sometimes corrugated-iron pipe culverts or concrete culverts 
aie used, and of late years r(*inforced concrete slab culverts have been 
adopted? Road bridges and culverts on main roads should be designed 
to carry a 15-ton steam-roller (which weighs 16*6 tons when ready for 
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work). For other roads the loads that bridges are likely to be called 
upon to carry should be considered in each case. 

78. In places where heavy motor vehicles are licensed, notices need 
to be put up on each approach to a bridge stating what is the maximum 
axle- weight that the bridge can carry. An engineer *needs, therefore, to 
study the carrying capacity of all the bridges on each road on which 
heavy motor vehicles arc likely to be run. 
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The cross-section of a metalled road in the plains. 

79. More land will be taken up for a road on the plains than for 
one in the hills, but occasionally the conditions will be reversed ; for there 
are localities in the plains in which these approximate to the conditions 
predominating on hill roads, and occasionally on the hills there are to be 
found open stretches of country where a cross-section suited to level 
country can be adopted, 

80. For a metalled road in level country it is advisable to acquire 
a strip of land 100 feet wide, wherever this can be done, and to have 
the centre line of this strip coinciding with the centre line of the road. 
Sometimes the width has to be reduced, as when the road line passes 
through villages or valuable fields, which should be avoided as far as 
is poss^le, but not to the extent of making the road into a series of 
serpentine curves. 

81. On the centre line of the land taken up is made an embank- 
ment of earth taken from borrow pits along the road boundary and from 
temporarily acquired land outside the road boundary. Not more than 12 
inches in depth of earth should be removed from the temporarily acquired 
land, which will thus come under cultivation again in a short time, and 
the borrow pits in this case may be 50 feet long in the direction of the 
road, 5 feet apart, and of a width depending on the quantity of earth 
required for the bank in excess of that which can be obtained from the 
permanent borrow pits, which may be 50 feet long, of an average width 
of 4 feet, 2 feet deep, and at distances apart of 5 feet, the strip of land 5 
feet wide between the adjacent borrow pits being intended to keep them 
from acting as a drain. In places it may be found convenient or neces- 
sary to convert them into a drain, but, as a general rule, in the country 
it is better to leave the barrier between adjacent pits. Near towns and 
villages borrow pits which Jiold water and form breeding-places for 
mosquitoes should not be made. The dimensions given above are intended 
only as a guide. Occasionally it may bo advisable to make the borrow 
pits on the permanently acquired land wider or shallower than above- 
mentioned. 

82. The embankment should bo 30 feet wide at formation level, 
with side slopes of 2 to 1, and it should ordinarily be 18 inches higher 
than flood level, including any afflux, and 12 inches to 18^ inches higher 
than the level of the country where this is higher than flqod level, but 
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tho top of tho bank should not follow slavishly the undulations of the 
ground. As explained in dealing with tho longitudinal section and with 
gradients, the formation line should have easy gradients, and these it 
cannot always have if it runs parallel to tho undulations of the country. 
Depressions must be filled and tops of hillocks and spurs removed in 
order to secure easy grades, so the cross-section of the road will vary 
throughout its length, the bank being sometimes some feet above ground 
level and sometimes 18 inches or 12 inches above it, and occasionally 
there will be no bank at all as in cuttings, or where dips or Irish bridges 
are made, and sometimes a long length of road may be made with 
scarcely any bank at all, if any, as in situations whore the spill waters of 
a large river are mot with and there are not enough funds available for 
building sufficient bridges or culverts. 

83. On the formation is laid the metalling of kankar, or stone, or 
other material, the object b^dng to provide as smooth, 'and as firm, and 
as water-tight a covering to the road as possible. Ordinarily the metal- 
ling will have a width of 12 feet, except in towns, but in the case of roads 
on which the traffic is light the width TTsomotimes 9 feet, and occasionally 
10 feet, and near towns, or in places where there is heavy traffic, it 
may even be 30 feet. A width of 12 feet has been adopted as a standard 
for roads in the United Provinces on which there is a fair amount of 
mixed traffic. It is not a good width for heavy traffic, in view of the 
fact that a width of about 16 feet is required to enable two carts to pass 
each other, without leaving the metalled surface and tending to damage 
its edges, but it is enough for roads with av(‘rage mixed traffic. 

V 84. Roads 9 fe(it wide have a r<iputation for “ tracking” or forming 
“ ruts ” very easily ; this docs no harm where carts alone are concerned, 
and tho road is easily repaired at intervals by cutting out the ruts and 
refilling them, once in throe or four or more years, but ruts interfere 
much with fast traffic and become dangerous when they are deep, and a 
nuisance wh('n loose road metal is spread on them in order to divert the 
traffic. A partial remedy is to widen the road, but this is not always 
effective, for in certain conditions of traffic, (^.^., where the traffic is slow 
and all in one direction as from small villages to a central mart) it is not 
so much the narrowness of tho road as tho nature of tho traffic that leads 
to tracking and a 12-foot road will track as readily as a 9-foot road. On 
the whole, however, tho 12-foot road is to bo preferred and it should not 
cost more in the end than the 9-foot road if it is properly looked after, 
after being thoroughly well consolidated to start with. 

85. Tho thickness of the road metalling should not be less than two 
coats of 4^ inches each, which will consolidate to about 3 inches each when 
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rolled or rammed. The resulting thickness depends on the quality o£ 
the material used and the thoroughness of the consolidation. The two 
coats of 4^ inches will be sufficient for ordinary traffic if laid on well* 
made banks of good earth, but if the earth is easily compressed, or the 
soil is spongy, it will be necessary to put down in addition a soling, or 
foundation, course of tightly-packed bricks, or stone, or block kankar, 
or other material, and sometimes it may be necessary to provide for the 
drainage of the bank or of the soil below. Two 3-inch coats (as Laid, not 
as consolidated) are sometimes suggested for a now road without a 
foundation, but it is not advisable to adopt so thin a coating, for a third 
coat has to be added almost immediately as special “ renewal ’’ in order 
to prevent the complete destruction of the road, and the result is not as 
satisfactory as if the work had been properly done at first. 

8fi. It is advisable at this point to review briefly the history of road 
construction and to trace the improvements that have been made since the 
close of the 18th century. 

87. The first roads of which there is any authentic record are these 
in the Assyrian Empire constructed about 1900 B. (J. These roads radia- 
ted from Babylon, and it is said that the remains of one can be seen 
between Baghdad and Ispahan. It was not, however, till the time of the 
Roman Empire that roads were built on a large scale. 

88. Roman roads, very straight and regardless of gradients, and 
made usually for military purposes, were not banked, but were built up 
after all loose soil had been removed and a solid substratum reached. On 
a foundation of large stones was placed a layer of broken stone set in 
mortar, and about 9 inches thick, over which was another layer 6 inches 
thick of mixed stones, broken brick and pottery, sot in mortar and topped 
by a pavement of large stones of which the joints w(n’e filled with mortar. 
Sometimes piles were driven in order to make the foundation stable and 
sometimes more layers of material than are mentioned above were used, so 
that the road was as much as 4 feet thick in places ; but this was not usual. 

89. These roads were allowed to fall into disrepair during the middle 
ages and the condition of all roads in Europe in the 17th century was bad, 
being bettor, however, in France than in England, where, in some places, 
the rough mat(‘.rials were laid in a narrow line not exceeding 7 feet or 8 
feet in width, and of great convexity, forcing carriages, for convenience 
or for safety, to keep to the middle and soon wearing into deep ruts. In 
France before 1764 the metalled roadway was generally 18 feet wide, 
with a depth of 18 inches at the centre and 12 inches at the sides, and it 
consisted of stones laid flat in two or more layers as a foundation. On 
this foundation a layer of small stones was laid and beaten down and the 
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surface of the road was formed with a finishing coat of stones broken 
smaller than those immediately beneath. 


i9. 

Earfi/ trunk road 

I*--,— . — 6' crown to aurfaca fiat aubgrade . — — 



As the roads were till 1764 maintained by statute labour and repaired 
only twice a year, it was necessary to make them about 18 inches thick, 
as with less depth they would have been cut through and destroyed in a 
few months. 

90. The suppression of statute labour in 1764 led to a change in 
design, the depth being reduced to such dimensions as were enough for 
that roads I on the improved plan, and repaired under a system of constant 
maintenance, were made at less than one-half of the cost of the old roads 
and lasted for ten years. 

M. Tresaguet’s section was as follows : — 

Fig, ao. 

M. TresaguetH road 



91. The bottom line or, as it is styled in American practice, the 
sub-grade, was parallel to the surface at a depth of 10 inches below it, a 
foundation of stones was laid edgewise and beaten to a rough surface, and 
over this a layer of smaller stones was laid by hand and beaten and 
broken coarsely with a large hammer, the finishing layer over this being 
of roughly broken stones, the size of walnuts, spread with a shovel to a 
depth of 3 inches, none but stone of the hardest quality being used. The 
cross-slope was 6 inches in the width of 18 feet. 

92. Later on, about 1820, the Macadam system attracted some atten- 
tion in France, and the good results t>f using sharp angular broken stone 
in consolidating the surface was recognised, leading gradually to the 
official adoption in 1830 of this system for the construction of roads. 


F'g, 21. 

ftoad on Macodanf* 
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93. Macadam passed his early days in America, but returned to 
Scotland when 27 years old, in 1783, and from 1798 till about 1815, when 
he was made surveyor o£ roads in Bristol, ho travelled about in England, 
as often as he had leisure, to make notes on road-work. He noted that 
the roads were extremely bad in all parts of Great Britain and that very 
little improvement took place in them between 1798 and 1815, which he 
attributed to the ignorance of the persons who had charge ol them and 
the total want of science used in their construction. He saw that the 
materials were so applied that the roads wore all loose, and carriages, in- 
stead of passing over them, ploughed them, which was due to the bad selec- 
tion of the materials and the bad preparation and unskilful laying of them. 

94. In Bristol he found opportunity for putting into practice the 
improvement in road-making which he had evolved and which he had 
previously experimented with successfully on a small scale. This was 
to put sharp angular broken stone on a road and let it unite by its own 
angles, under the influence of traftic, so as to form a hard solid surface. 
The stone was in cubical pieces about 1^ inches to 2 inches cube, or 6 
ouncQs ill weight, broken from larger pieces, and was spread so as to 
form a layer about 10 inches thick over the road surface after this had 
been shaped and drained where necessary. The road bed was made 
parallel to the road surface, no foundation was used, and the use of 
binding material was not allowed for filling up the interstices in the 
metal, which was left to work in and unite by its own angles by means 
of the traffic, the material being regularly raked during the process of 
consolidation. 

95. The oross-slo})o was just sufficient to cause the rain water to run 
easily off the surface into the side channels, that is about 1 in 36, for 
Macadam considered it a mistak(5 to make the crown of the road very high, 
a proceeding which induced the traffic to follow the centre of the road as 
the sides were steep, and to wear it into holes from which the water 
could not escape. He held that the flattened surface which he adopted 
would drain better than the surface which had a greater crown. As 
remarked above, he adoptelTnb foundation for his roads, for he believed 
in an elastic road bed. Associated with the period in which Macadam 
demonstrated the success of his method of construction arc the names of 
others who helped to further the principles of good road making as 
Edgworth, an Irish proprietor, and Foster of Bedfordshire. 

96. It was also early in the 19th century that Telford began the 
work that has made him famous. He did not, as Macadam did, believe 
in nn elastic road bed, but considered it necessary to separate completely 
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the road metalling from the suh-soil by a firm and regular bottomi ngor 
foundation. Unlike Trchaguet and Macadam he did not make the road 
bed, or sub-grade, parallel to the road surface, but made it horizontal, 
and over it, when these were available, he placed a close linn hands(d 
pavement of stones of varying sizes. In some cases they were 7 inches 
in depth in the middle of the road, 5 inches at 9 feet from the centre, 
4 inches at 12 feet and 3 inches at 15 feet. They were sot on their 
broadest edges lengthwise across the road and the breadth of their upper 
edges was limited to 4 inches. When they were in position, all the 
irregularities of the upper part were broken off by means of hammers 
and all the interstices were filled with stone chips firmly wedged or 
packed by hand, with a light hammer, so that when the whole pavement 
was finished there was a convexity of 4 inches in the width of 30 feet. 
When stones were not available gravel, or chalk, or other local materials, 
were used to make a perfectly firm and regular bottoming to receive the 
top metal and to prevent its coming into contact with clay. 

97. The middle 18 feet of pavement were coated with hard angular 
stones to a depth of 6 inches. Of these, 4 inches were first put on and 
worked in by the traffic, care being taken to rake in the ruts until the 
surface became firm and consolidated, after which the remaining 2 inches 
were put on. These stones were broken in pieces as nearly cubical 
as possible, so that the largest piece, in its largest dimension, passed 
through a ring of 2^ inches inside diameter and weighed about 8 ounces. 
The paved spaces on each vside of the middle 18 feet were coated with 
broken stones, or w(‘ll-clcaned gravel, up to the footpath or other 
boundary of the road so as to make the whole convexity of the road 
6 inches from the centre to the sides, and over all was put a layer 1^ 
inches thick of good gravel free from clay and earth. 



98* It was the complete separation of the road metalling from the 
sub-soil by a firm and regular bottoming that Telford insisted on as 
necessary, for ho says, “ particular attention should be paid either to 
find a naturally dry bottom for the roadway or to construct one, and 
al^oid as much as possible suffering the workable materials coaling into 
oontact with the clay* And this may always be accomplished by means 
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of gravel, sand, veg^able soil, chalk, or bottoming stones ; but the 
bottoming should be made perfectly firm and regular, so as to receive 
the top workable metal of equal thickness.-” Thus, though he always 
advised a paved bottom when it could b(i laid, many pieces of road were 
made under Telford’s direction without the paved foundation with which 
his name has been associated. It is not unusual to find a road without 
a foundation spoken of as a Macadam road, and one with a foundation 
spoken of as a Telford road, and, in one case, in which the central portion 
had a foundation and the sides had not, the road was described as 
a Telfortl road with Macadam wings. Outside road literature the term 
Macadam has come to mean broken stone and a macadamized road 
is generally understood to be one made of broken stone, water bound. 
It is only in road literature that the distinction between a Macadam 
road and a Telford road appears. 

99. Most engineers now favour the adoption of a foundation on 
the ground that it reduces wear in the lower parts of the road, prevents 
clayey sub-soils from working upwards into the road crust, and keeps the 
broken stone from working down into the sub-soil. They do not, however, 
always make the road bed horizontal, but often curve it to correspond to 
the curve of the road surface. Both forms are used, and the foundation is 
sometimes made^oTcement concrete which may even be reinforced when 
the road has to carry very heavy traffic, as in London and other large citi-es. 

100. Metalled roads are not now always made 10 inches to 12 inches 
thick (see paragraph 85), but it is not advisable, even on the best soil, to 
have a new road loss than G inches thick when consolidated. A road 
4 inches thick has been known to give excellent service even under heavy 
traffic at Bridgeport in America, but the conditions in this case were said 
to be very favourable. 

101. Attempts to adopt a formula by which the thickness of the road 
metal can be calculated have not been successful. In the case of buildings 
it is possible to calculate, in a way, the pressure on the soil below the 
foundations and so to fix the width of the foundations. In such 
cases, the pressure is usually considered to spread at an apex angle of 60° 
but this angle is sometimes taken as 90^ The Massachusetts Highway 
Commission in 1 90 assumed the pressure of a wheel on a road to be 
uniformly distributed over an area equal to the square of twice the 
thickness of the layer of broken stone, so that if ^ = the thickness 'iP lhe 
stone in inches, w = the maximum weight in pounds per wheel, p = 
supporting power of the soil in pounds per square inch— 
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102. Tlie foiTuuk is not quoted here for adoption in designing 
roads. As Baker says in Roads and pavements ” : — “ It is not wise to 
attempt to find a mathematical relation between the load on the wheel 
and the resulting pressure on the earth, since neither the angle of the cone 
nor the distribution of pressure on the base of the cone are known. It is 
reasonably certain, however, that the supporting power of crushed stone 
road varies as the square of the depth. This is an important relation to 
bear in mind when a road is to be strengthened.” 

103. The question of the shape of the road profile in cross-section 

is one that has led to some discussion. All agree that, for roads in level 
country, the crown should be raised more or less above the edges, which 
should be on one level, but they differ as to the amount and form of 
the convexity. The amount will naturally vary with the materials used, 
and, at present, only metalled roads are being considered. Telford said 
that 30 feet should be allotted to the roadway, to be formed of one 
regular convexity, a segment of a flat ellipse with a fall of 6 inches from 
the centre to the side channels, but his specifications do not always follow 
this. Macadam said that he had generally made roads 3 inches higher in 
the centre than at the sides when they were 18 feet wide. He considered 
that a road should not have a high crown, because much convexity forced 
the traffic to the centre of the road and wore it into ruts. With a crown of 
3 inches in a smooth and well-made road 18 feet wide, or 1 in 36, the water, 
he said, would run off very easily and carriages would travel nearly upright. 
^ 104. Other authorities recommend a segment of a circle, or a 

parabolic curve, or, again, two planes inclined at a slope of from 1 in 24 
to 1 in 36, and connected at the crown, for a length of 6 feet, by a 
segment of circle having a radius of 90 feet or more. Some give 
elaborate formula? for calculating the crown in terms of the horizontal 
slope of the road, and others suggest various offsets from a horizontal line 
tangential to the crown which are intended to ease the steep slope of a convex 
curve near the edges of the road and prevent its being too flat at the crown. 

^ ; 105. The following rule gives a good section for a road with side 
gutters. Divide half the width of the roadway into four parts and, 
starting from the centre, give a fall of *02 feet per fogt to the first part, 
•03 feet per foot to the second part, *04 feet per foot to the third part, 
and *05 feet per foot to the fourth part near the edge of the road. See 
also paragraph 370. 

106. In the United Provinces, the authorised section is represented 
by two inclined planes sloping at 1 in 36 and meeting at the centre of the 
roadi In practice the apex is slightly rounded off durjiig consolidation* 
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107. The surface slopes of the various sections referred to are 
shown in the accompanying table, assuming the curves to be made up of 
four planes ; — 

Table V, 

Curvature of cross-sections. 



Rise in 

15 feet. 

let part, j 

2nd part. 

3rd part. 

4th part, 

Buie, 

6-3" 

1 in 50 

1 in 33 

1 in 26 

1 in 20 

EUipse, 

6*0" 

1 „ 237 

1 „ 74 

1 M 36^ 

1 » lU 

Parabola, 

6‘0" 

1 „ 120 

1 „ 40 

1 M 24 

1 „ 17 

Segment, 

6-0" 

1 » 118 

1 .. 40 

1 „ 24 

1 „ 17 

Two planes. 

5-0" 

1 „ 36 

1 „ 30 

1 „ 36 

1 36 

1) »» ••• ••• 

6*0" 

1 „ 30 

1 „ 30 

1 M 30 

1 M 80 


It will be seen that the ellipse is very flat at the crown and steep at 
the edges, the parabola and segment, which are practically identical, 
are also flat at the crown, the rule gives a very workable section, while 
the inclined planes have the merit of uniformity. They are, however, 
condemned by several authorities and St. Clair Wilkins writes in his 
“ Treatise on Mountain Roads ” : — 

“ If the sides of a road are made flat they will not keep so. This 
method loaves no cushion for wear on the sides of the road. The segmental 
section of Mr. Telford is preferred. It is true that with the curved 
section the nearer a vehicle approaches the gutter the more it leans over, 
whereas with the flat-sided road the inclination is the same ; but with a 
slope of 1 in 30 the inclination is slight, and with a curved surface a 
greater breadth of road approaches the level than by the other plan, 
besides all coachmen keep as near the centre as they can when driving 
over country roads.” As a matter of fact the Telford road has a 
much greater slope than 1 in 30 near its edges, though the average slope 
is 1 in 30, a very different matter. 

108. In practice the two plane section has been found to answer 
very well in the United Provinces when it has been properly made by 
thoroughly ramming the edges of the road before the centre is rammed. 
Otherwise, the road has a tendency to get flat during consolidation. 
In effect, the road when finished may be said to consist of two planes 
slightly rounded at the crown, for there is never a marked central ridge 
on the finished road. The ^form and easy slope on each side prevents 
th® formation of f%rov|fi, or allies, at frequent intervals such as are 
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to be seen on convex roads on which the drainage runs rapidly down the 
steep marginal slopes, and this is specially the case where roads are made 
o£ kankar. 

u 109. It should be borne in mind that regularity of section and 
evenness of surface are of more consequence than slight differences 
between one curve and another, and care should be taken to see that these 
are attained when the road is made. This regularity of section and even- 
ness of surface are more easily secured when two inclined planes are used 
than when convex surfaces are specified, and there is another reason 
why two inclined planes are to he preferred to a convex curve in Indian 
roads. A convex curve drops rapidly near the outer edges of the road, 
and, as in most Indian roads gutters are not used, except in towns and 
hill roads (the road consisting of the central metalled portion and 
two earthen shoulders or “ patris ”), the steep marginal slope of a 
convex profile, of the whole width of 30 feet, would let the rain water 
cut up the outer edges of the earthen shoulders and reduce the effective 
formation width. In the case of a road that is metalled throughout its 
width a convex section can sometimes be used with advantage, for it 
gives a deeper gutter and so prevents the drainage from spreading on to 
the road, but it cannot be used on a normal Indian road without damage 
to the earthen shoulders or ‘‘ patris.” These should have the same slope, 
1 in 36, as the central metalled portion. 

110. The side slopes of the earthen embankment will usually be 2 
to 1, but this may be varied if the soil, or the height of the bank, or the 
locality, require it. It is not always necessary to turf the banks, or to 
sow grass on them, or to pitch them with stomps, or block kankar, or to 
make masonry or dry stone drains down them; but each of these pro- 
tective measures may become necessary on occasion. 

111. At intervals earthen platforms at road level, but projecting 
beyond the 30-foot bank, will bo required for the purpose of stacking 
maintenance metal. These may have a surface area of 45 feet by 10 feet 
and thus be capable of holding 200 cubic feet of repair metal if the 
sectional area of the stacks is made 5 square feet. The platforms are 
usually made opposite each mile and furlong stone, so 1,600 cubic feet 
of repair metal can be stacked on them in each mile. 

// 112. Railings are not ordinarily required on roads in level country, 

but occasionally there is need for them and many varieties are used, 
from banks of earth, or sundried bricks, to railings made of reinforced 
concrete posts, or stone posts, with wire or gas pipe horizontals, or crossed 
wire. The use of wooden railings is not recommended, 
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113. Culverts and bridges are treated of in the College Manual on 
Bridges and are referred to in Chapter III., paragraph 71 above, 
u- 114. Furlong stones should be built on platforms of earth project- 
ing beyond the 30 feet bank. They will ordinarily be of stone 5 or 6 
inches square and about 2' 6" long of which 1' 9" will be above ground 
level and 9 inches below ground level, the bottom 3 inches being set in 
concrete 1^ 6^' X 1^ 6" x 6'' and the next 12 inches in brick-work in lime 
mortar 1' 3" x 1' 3" x 1' 0" of which 6 inches will be below and 6 inches 
above ground level. There will thus be 1' 3" of stone above the 6 inch 
brick-work plinth, and on one face of this stone will be cut the number 
of the furlong in a figure 4^ inches high by 3 inches broad by ^ inch 
wide, so as to be visible from a distance. The details of the plinth, etc., 
can be varied. Sometimes a truncated pyramid of hanhar is built 
round the plinth and whitewashed. The figure on the furlong stone should 
be painted black. 

115. Mile-stones may be of various patterns and may be of stone or 
cast-iron, those of stone being preferable. The latest pa item prescribed 
for use in the United Pruvinces is illustrat'd. Mile-stones should ordi- 
narily bo placed five feet from the edge of the road bank, but where the 
^^patris’^ are narrow, the stone may be at 21 foot from the centre of the 
road. A border of one foot of earth should be left at the back and sides 
of the stone and the earthen platform sloped off at 2 to 1. See figures 
24 and 25, 


ris 23 

Furlong Stone 



116. Boundary pillars of stone are required at intervals along the 
road -and, at all points, where there is a change in land widths. Such 
changes should bo infrequent, but, whenever they occur, they should be 
recorded on a land plan signed by the "Civil Officer. The stones shosirt^ 
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be buried deep Into the ground, with about 9 inches showing above 
ground, and their positions should be checked from time to time. 

^ 117. Trees are sometimes planted at the road boundary, where they 

are useless for shade for people on the road, and sometimes so near the 
edge of the road bank that they are hurtful to the road surface which 
seldom dries after rain. Their proper distance apart, across the road, 
depends naturally on the variety of tree planted out. What is to 
bo aimed at is to shade the road surface while allowing it to get air and 
sunshine; and it will bo found that a suitable distance for ordinary 
avenues is 18 to 24 foot from the edge of the metalled surface. See also 
Chapter X. 

118. Whenever a cart track or unmetallod road crosses the main 
road, but is situated at a lower level, a properly graded approach should 
be made on each side at a slope of 1 in .‘10 to 1 in 50, according to 
circumstances, with a width of 110 feet for a road and 15 feet for a cart 
track. For railway crossings, see parcagraph 70. 

119. During road construction, and for inspection purposes sub- 
sequently, sheltei' for officers and subordinates is required, and if the sites 
for inspection houses have been definitely settled, it is as well to build 
these of ])erinanent materials at once. An inspection house which is 
placed where two officers will halt together during inspections should 
have a common room and two bedrooms about 18 feet by 16 feet with 
dressing and bathroom^. Tlio rooms in Upper India should be arranged 
to catch the east and west winds and there .should be a pantry and 
godown tluit will not interfere with this. In less frequented localities 
smaller bungalows may be built. The number of out-buildings will 
despond on whether there' are to be inspection quarters for a subordinate 
and rooms for nauhar coolies, who will generally be given naukar cooly 
huts of semi-permanent materials and convenient centres, but are some- 
times given shelter in the compound of an inspection house. A well 
should always be provided at inpseetion bungalows, and wire gauze 
shutters to doors and windows should be given whenever possible. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Survey, design and estimate of a metalled road in flat 

COUNTRY SUCH AS THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

120. The road might be a new road or an iniproveinent of an 
existing unmetalled road. 

121, In the absence of standing orderts or of special instructions, the 
engineer should decide to make the road of the section here shown and 


lemporari^ 

land 
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should make : — 

(1) The land width, ... ... 100 feet 

(2) The formation width, ••• 30 ,, 

(3) The metalled width, ... 12 ,, 

(4) The side slopes, ... ... 2 to 1 

(5) The ruling gradient, ... 1 in 40 

(6) The niinimuni curve, ... 200 feet 

(7) The cross-slope, ... ... 1 in 36 

122. He should, if he can do so, get a subordinate who has an eye 
for country and with him he should make a preliminary reconnaissance of 
the ground to be traversed. The oftencr he can go over it the better. 
Perhaps his other duties will prevent more than one or two visits. He 
should do his best. During his reconnaissance he should make as full 
notes as possible of every matter that may havo a usefid bearing on 
the project. If a good map is availabh^, he should mark on it points 
through which the road must pass as, for example, a part of a river 
suitable for a bridge, or what the road should, if possible, avoid, such as 
valuable groves of fruit-bearing trees, and he should select one or more 
trial linevS from which the final route .will be closcn. His subordinate 
should make a survey embracing the selected trial lines and should record 
in his field-book and note-book full details of existing roads, railways, 
canals, irrigation channels, their levels, their widths. He should locate 
all prgiDinent points by compass beayings where they are too far to ba 
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measured by offsets. He should find out where quarries for road metal 
exist and should note all about the roads, or tracks to these. If there 
are no existing quarries, he should make enquiry as to the position of, and 
means of access to, new quarries. Ho should note the levels and positions 
of all adjacent masonry wells, for use as bench-marks, noting the water 
level in them, and also the levels and positions of any other masonry 
buildings suitable for use as bench-marks, and he should prepare a list of 
all these bench marks. He should ascertain the low water level and the 
high flood level of all streams, or flooded land, the drainage area of 
streams, the slope of their beds, the nature of the soil. _A s regards large 
bridges, he should follow the instructions given in the Manual on Bridges, 
taking a longitudinal section of the river bed and cross-sections at the 
bridge site, and at distances of a mile above and below it, noting that he 
should try to place the bridge at right angles to the direction of the river 
when in flood, oven if the road has to come on to the bridge by a double 
curve, which may, in fact, prove satisfactory from an {esthetic point of 
view. In fixing the alignment of the road, ho should take care not to 
introduce sharp curves into any part of it. The alignment should be 
marked at intervals by masonry pillars. ^ 


123. Where the final direction of the road can be fixed upon in the 
field, or from existing maps, the traverse line of the survey may follow 
the centre of the road and levels along the centre line can be recorded as 
the work proceeds ; but when this is not possible, the centre lino of the 
road must from the traverse line', and the levels 

connected withJ||2B|^^^TOalTcvels must be taken along the lino thus 
obtained, jmj^^^BBpjfiFbe interpolated from the levels already obtained. 
Thes^^^^^BBBH^n recorded at intervals of 100 feet, but where the 
gr^BBHPWbrably uniform slopes, and if the plan is to bo plotted to a 
^^g^reight inches to a mile, levels may be taken at every half furlong, 
using a chain of 66 feet, with intermediate readings where the nature 
of the ground requires. / Levels for cross-sections should also be obtained, 
the number of readings recorded on each side of the centre line depending 
on the nature of the country and on the question of possible deviations 
of the centre line. Where the country is regular and with a gentle cross- 
slope, and where deviations arc not likely to be required, it will be 
sufficient, for all practical purposes, to place a levelling staff at 50 feet 
on each side of the centre line and to observe the level of the ground* 
Irregularities of the ground will necessitate more readings, the object 
being to ^iccuro information that will enable the subordinate to lay before 
the engineer such full information as will enable him| in turn, to decide 
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on the formation lovels of the road and to alter the alignment where 
necessary. 

124. When an old iinmctalled road is being improved by altering the 
alignment, easing curves, and raising the road surface, levels of the 
centre line of the old road and its edg(‘8 are very necessary, in addition 
to levels of the ground, for it often happens that the surface of the old 
road is much lower than the level of the country ; but those need be taken 
only where the old and the new alignments- follow practically the same 
line. Sometimes the new alignment will h'ave the old line completely, 
and when it does so, the levels of the old road are not necessary. 

125. For the survey the subordinate will follow^ tha instructions 
given in the Manual on Surveying. He will probably need a chain, 10- 
foot rod and tape, a level and staves, a prismatic compass, or a plane- 
table, or theodolite, and, if he can get on(‘, he will find a tacheometer 
may be used with advantage. Sometimes work can be helped in the field 
and in tho office by the us(‘ of tracings made from the village field maps 
(patwans maps) which are published by the Board of Revenue and 
can be obtained on loan from Collectors of districts, or purchased. These 
maps show every fiidd and its number and are most useful. Drainage 
lines can be marked on them by getting villagers to show’ at which point 
of their field boundaries they let the wa ter ou t into the next low’er field. 
Levels for contours can be taken quickly by noting in which field and in 
what part of it the staff has been held and marking the point and its 
level on the map. Watersheds of catchment areas can be ascertained in 
this way. These maps are also of great use in prcqiaring tlic land plans 
which are required to as^i^?t the Revenue dej)artment in assessing the 
land compensation payable for land required permanently or temporarily 
for the road. 

126. For surveys of small areas section paper, known somstimes as 
graph paper, cap bo used when worked in connection with a chain, 10- 
foot rod, tape, flags and any instrument, however simple, that will give 
horizontal readings of 90 degrees. No drawing instruments are wanted, 
because all the lines needed can be drawn free-hand over the ruled lines 
which serve, too, as a scale for the main lines and their offsets. The 
south point can be ascertained by a reading on a watch or by noting 
the direction of the sun at noon ; and in this way the north point can be 
found tolerably correctly. If the hour hand on a watch is pointed 
towards the sun, a line bisecting the angle between the hour hand and 
5II* will point to the south. 
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. 127. The scale to which the road plan should be prepared will 
ordinarfly, bp that of the longitudinal section for which a convenient 
horizontal scale is eight inches to the mile, but if the village field maps 
j(scale 16 inches '= 1 mile) are used in preparing the survey, they should 
be used in preparing the road plan. Full information as to levels, 
bench-marks, etc., that has been collected during the survey, and is of use, 
should be' given on the plan as well as on the longitudinal section. The 
north point should appear on all plans. Quarries should be indicated 
by arrow heads pointing to them, and their distance should be recorded. 
The road mileage should be very clearly shown and also any other items 
mentioned below which will not crowd up the plan too much. 

^ 128. The longitudinal section is plotted to two scales, the vertical 

scale being an exaggerated scale intend(‘d to show small differences of 
level more clearly than would be the case if the longitudinal scale were 
used for this also. TIk' longitudinal or horizontal scale may be eight 
inches to the mile. The vertical scale may be twenty feet to one inch. 
Neither of these is an absolute scal<\ They may be varied in different pro- 
jects. There is, however, an advantage to an engineer in keeping the same 
proportion between the horizontal and vertical scales, for, if this is done, 
the eye gets accustomed to the exaggerated gi'adients which, moreover, 
can be drawn by means of specially cut set-squares or by ordinary set- 
squares oil which the exaggerated gradients are marked. On the longi- 
tudinal section should be shown the reduced levels* of the country along 
the centre of the road and on each side of it, the levels of the existing 
road when there is one, names of villages w^hosc land the road passes 
through, bearings of straight lengths of the new road, the radius, to the 
centre of the road, of all curves, the points at which the curves begin 
and end,* all bench-marks, road, rail, canal and other crossings, flood 
levels, the nature of the soil, distances and bearings to quarries, and, in 
fact, anything that will proj ve useful to the man who makes the estimate 
and the man who arranges the contact and carries out the work* A blank 
form used for drawing longitudinal sections is given opposite this page. 
See also paragraph 132. 

129. The formation line should now be plotted ou the section, the 
paragraphs on gradients and on the cross-section, ^nd the introductory 
general priciples being followed in order to provide longitudinal slopes 
that will not be too flat or too steep, or below flood levels or unnecessarily 
above it. In doing this the exerejse of common sense and judgment are 
required. When the gradients have been decided on they should be marked 
on the seotioui as should also the formation levels, the heights of the 
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bank, the depths o£ cuttings. Care must, of course, be taken to see that 
• railways and canals are crossed at suitable levels, and at angles of not 
less than 45 degrees. 

130. When the longitudinal section is ready, the earthwork estimate 
can be prepared from it. If the stations have been plotted at intervals 
of 100 feet, the mileage will not fit in nicely with the sections, and it will 
be advisable to consider the estimate in stations of, say, 500 feet, or 
1,000 feet, after calculating the quantities for each chain of 100 feet. 
If the stations are plotted at 66 feet intervals, or multiples of 66 feet, 
the estimate can be prepared by furlongs and miles. The (juickest 
method of estimating quantities of earthwork is to use the form here 
shown: — 


Station. 

Height 

or 

depth. 1 
Feet . 

Mean 

height 

or 

depth. 

H. 

H*. 

B X H 

B = 30. 

SH2. 

S = 2. 

! 

B-hSH« 

S. F. 

L. feet. 

Content 

C.F. 

5 

2*0 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


6 

1*6 

1*8 

3*2 


6*4 




7 

1*8 

1*7 

2*9 


5*8 

! 66*8 


5,680 

S 

2*2 

2*0 

4*0 

1 

60*0 ' 

i 


i 68*0 




which may be modified to suit special cases. When an old road is being 
improved, it will be necessary to deduct, from the figures so calculated, 
the contents of the existing bank or to ad<l something to allow for filling 
which is necessary when the old road has worn down below the level of 
the country. 

131. Separate schedules should be made out for land compensation, 
for earthwork in bank or in cutting, for road metal collection and con- 
solidation, for mile stones and furlcmg stones and boundary pillars, for 
culverts and bridges for inspection houses, nauhar cooly huts, parapets, 
drains, gutters, etc., and for anything else that may be required on any 
particular road. Requirements will naturally vary with circumstances. 
When all that is needed has 'beei^^culated in detail, the figures 
of cost for eacH furlong or 500 feet or 100 feet may be brought together 
in a methodical manner. They should include all small works, such as 
culverts, but need not include big works, such as bridges, the cost of 
which can be separately shown. By grouping his estimated figures 
systematically, the engineer can watch the progress and the expenditure 
better than be could otherwise do. He should, in addition to this 
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Hill roads. 

137. .Before deciding on the alignment of a road in the hills the 
engineer should get a good map and study it carefully, and ho<'. if he can 
mark on it the general alignment he would select, assuming that there is 
nothing in tlie geologi(ial features to prevent the adoption of this line. He 
should then go over the ground to see whether the lino could be followed, 
and in his reconnaissance he should be accompainod by a subordinate whose 
usefulness will be great if he has a good eye for country and has })re- 
viou^ly been employed on work in the liills. Together they should study 
the locality, (ixamine the suggested alignment, sec if it leads thciii into 
difficult situations, try alternative alignments if it docs, and ffx on 
obligatory points which the road must pass through. 

138. ' No ma[) can make up for personal knowledge and the more 
thoroughly the reconnaissance is made, the better will be the final surv(‘y 
and alignment. Sometimes the first njcoimaissance has to be made in now 
country and an aneroid barometer is need<^d in order to ascertain the 
relative heights of the hills that the road must cross. 

139. Geological features should be carefully noted, existing and old 
established lines should not Ixi hastily abandoned, the question of water- 
supply should be examined, and if the alignment chos(‘n appears possible, 
the subordinate should proce(‘.d to mark it out on the ground. 

140. Til marking out a line two nudhods can be followed. One is 
the vertical system in whieli the point marked lies in the <ame vertical 
plane as the centre of the road, the other the horizontal system in which 
the point marked lies in tin*, same horizontal j>lane as the edge of the road 
surface. The former is the method followed in marking out a road in 
easy country, the latter is the best method for marking out a road in a 
hilly country with steep slopes. Occasional ly,^s when the mountain 
road is to cut through a spur, the vertical system is most suitable. The 
horizontal system requires that pegs should be driven into the ground at 
points which, when conncct(;d up, give a trace of the road along the 
side of the mountain, and if a path is made along this trac(‘, a person 
who Walks along this path is following a narrow strip of the road (subject 
to small alterations) and ascending, or descending, at practically the 
dame grade as the road. A line cut to connect pegs driven in on the 
Vertical system will follow the direction and curves of the road, but will 
be at varying heights above or below its surface. For the vertical 
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system a theodolite or compass is required and for the horizontal system 
a clinometer, or Abney’s level, or ghat tracer.. 

141. The College Manual on Surveying describes surveying instru- 
ments and the methods of using them, and should be ridcrred to for 
information; but a brief description may be given here of a simple road 
tracer which can be made up by a carpenter and is mentioned in the 
College Manual on Roads, 7th Edition. A stout staff with a point to 
enable it to be driven firmly into th(‘ ground ha^ a quadrant of card, or 
board, swinging in a v('rtical plain', attacdied to it. Tlu' quadrant is 
graduated round the arc and has a plumb bob dep('aiding from its centre. 
If the quadrant is turned and fixed by means of a nut provided for this 
purpose so that the selected slojxi coincides with tlu' plumb bob, the, 
upper radius, which can have two sights fixed on it, will r('ad the desired 
slope and a rod mark(*d at the ^aiiK' height a^ th(' ci'ntre of the quadrant 
can be held at any suitabh^ distance, being niovijd u[) or down the hill- 
side by an assistant, while the surveyor, lixing the foot of the staff on the 
trace, looks through tin', sights and reads on to tlu' mark on the rod. The 
foot of the rod will then be a point on the trace. This instruuK'iit, or any 
clinometer, would be used for a rough trace only, the final gradients 
being marked out with a level. 

142. With the clinometer, stav('s and chain the surveyor would 
begin work from an obligatory point on tlu' top of a hill, e,<j.^ a pass 
through which th(5 road mii^t go, and would work down the spur which 
had been selected after the first reconnaissance, putting in pegs at 100 
feet apart, or bb b'ct apart, or at smaller intervals if the nature of the 
ground roquiia'd it, and connecting them up i)y a “ daghbel,^'* ^.6^, a furrow 
in the ground. Tho rcu:5on for starting work at tlu' top of a hill is that 
the ground gets easi(‘r as the lower slojx's arc' reached and diversions 
and deviations can be made to enable th<' road to ri'ach any point in the 
valley, while these could not be made with ease* if the surveyor worked 
upwards towards the pass. The chances i n working up are that the 
road would be either too high or too low for the pass. In the foruK'i* 
"cas^ the grade could be eased, which would increase the length to some 
extent, but in the latter case it would 1x5 necc'ssary to make a zig-zag. 
Now zig-zags are to be avoided in placcis wlierc the slopes are steep, for 
a steep slope affords Imt little room to turn in. It is better to put 
them in as carves in easier ground lower down the hill. 

" 143. It is not always necessary to look for a pass as on obligatory 

point, for very often a hill can he “ turned ” and the road may bo able 
tQ go round it, without being any longer than the road that wcjuld go 
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over It, thus saving rise and fall, and even If it is soniewhat longer, 
the alignment round the hill may be better than the other, assuming 
always that both roads are equally suitable in other respects. Which 
has the best shade ? Which passes nearest a village that must be near 
the road ? Which has the best water-supply ? Which is the easier to 
construct ? AVhich is the easier to maintain ? These arc questions for 
consideration. Others will be suggested by the circumstances of each 
case, but they will not afl’ect the main fact that the survey should start 
from the highest point chosen and work downwards. 

144. The surveyor shouhl, as he proceeds, collect information as to 
the soil and the slope of the hillside at each station, and on the correct- 
ness of tlie information he gathers will depend the correctness of tho 
estimate subsequently made. He should judge how much of the road 
width will be cut out of the hillside and how much will bo in bank, for 
it is not necessary to cut the full width except in a few places. He 
should note where retaining wails are needed and where the soil needs 
breast walls. 

145. The following method, introduced by (Japtain H. S. Rogers, 
R.E., and described in “ Road C'onstruction and Maintenance by 
Major E. M. Paul, r.e., affords a simple method of recording the 
quantity of cutting for narrow roads on st('ep ground and does away 
with the necessity for cross-sections. It was found especially valuable 
in arriving at the comparativ<‘ cost of alternatives alignments : — 

“ Assuming that th(‘ outer cutting (‘dgc is run with the clinometer 
and marked out, chaining is commenced at the top, the computing party 
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The template {s used for setting ofE the estimated back slope on which 
the area of the cutting largely depends. It consists of a stout vertical 
batten inches by 2 inches) graduated in feet, and provided at the 
foot with a hinged or knuckle joint, into which is fitted a long light 
bamboo. To this bamboo arm a wire is attached, which passes over a 
pulley in the batten and ends in a ring for hooking over screws or cleats, 
placed so as to enable the arm to be sot at slopes, with the batten placed 
vertically, of 1 to 1, 1 J to 1 to, say, 4 to 1. To use it the template is set 
up by one man on the spot fixed by the back chainman. A second with 
a long straight bamboo marked at 4 feet, 6 foot, 8 feet from one end, 
the widths for the cuttings) and standing on the slope above the 
template, places one hand at the mark given (in the cases referred to 
usually 8 feet full cuttiug for a mule road); he then holds the bamboo 
high and horizontal, with his hand against the moveable arm, lowering 
the rod — maintained horizontal — until the end touches the ground slope, 
The height is then read from the vertical rod and recorded, together 
with the area of cutting and the quantity under the soil column. It 
then remains only to total and price the work at the end of the day» 
The field-book is ruled thus : — 


Chain 100 
feet. 

Back 

slope. 

1 

Width 

Feet. 

Height 

Feet, 

Sup. 

feet area. 

1 Soil in cubic feet. 

Hard, 

! 

Medium, 

Soft. 

Brought forward, I 



10,270 

18,980 

25,460 

19 

1 3/1 

I ^ 

6 

24 


2,400 


20 

1 m 

8 

4 

10 

... 

... 

i 1,600 

21 

3/1 

8 

8 

32 


1,600 

... 

22 

2/1 

6 

5 

15 

1 ... 

... , 

1,600 




I 

And so on. 



Carried over 

1 








In the remarks column entries can be made where streams are crossed, 
other details entered and any special points regarding the soil and 
excavation noted. Sufficient accuracy can usually be attained by 
dividing the work into hard, i.e,, soil requiring blasting; medium, i.e,, 
requiring blasting and jumper work; and soft or pick and jumper work. 

146. For wide roads the method described above cannot be used, and 
in estimating for these, it is advisable to measure the front or natural 
slope in degrees, and to state the back slope in degrees, ^nd to plot a 
cross-section at each station on which can be shown such retaining and 
breast walls as may be required, and from which the final estimate can 
be prepared. 

A table can be made giving the areas of the cuttings with various 

.natural and back slopes for various widths of cutting, and with tba 
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Bid ofthis table the. estimate of the exoaVfctlon can be token out very 
quickly. Such a table is given in Appendix Is 

Table can also be prepared of the areas of retaining walls and breast 
walls. Specimen tables are given in Appendix I. These tables were 
prepared for use in the Second Circle of Superintendence, Buildings and 
Hoads, Lucknow, by Mr. H. J. Oliphant, Executive Engineer, Naini Tal 
division, to whom the writer is indebted for them, 

147. The tables for retaining walls, which are walls built at the 
outer edge of a road, are for the section here shown. 

Fig. 28. 
ftetainin^ 



Those for breast walls, which are walls built to support the hillside 
above a road, are for the section here shown. 

Fig. 


Bretrst watt 
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U8. It will be noticed that each gection starts' Vlth a top width of 
2 feet. The retaining wall has a vertical back and a front batter of 1 
in 3. The breast wall has a front batter of 1 in 2 and a back batter of 
1 in 3. i^The back should bo left rough, some stones projecting further 
than others, and the “ backing of each wall, that is,' the filling in 
between the wall and the hillside, should be of loose stone. The base line 
should be at right angles to the front which should be rough dressed and 
pointed and there should bo plenty of weep holes in the walls. Small 
stones will not make a good wall. The largest stones that can be handled 
should be used and there should be as many through stones as possible. 
Walls 6 feet high may be of dry stone masonry. Walls of greater height 
should have the top six feet of dry stone masonry and the rest of masonry 
in lime mortar^ Other sections of walls can be used if they are preferred 
and sometimes the whole wall may be built in lime mortar. 

149. Some engineers like to make a hill road with its surface on an 
inward slope, that is, with the outer edge on a ^higher level than the inner 
edge, and this is the form recommended in the College Manual on Roads, 
7th Edition, which in paragraph 19 says ; — 

“ In a road round a hill the cross-seCtion should be a single slope 
inclining hiicards, with a ditch on the inside ; this is to prevent the 
road being washed away at its edge (which often has to be built up), 
and to avoid the danger, especially in turning a corner, of the passenger 
falling over the precipice. The drainage water, flowing from the hill 
above, is also intercepted l)y the ditch on the inside, which has cross- 
drains at intervals leading under the roadway to the face of the cliff. 
A catch water drain should also be constructed on the hill slope consider- 
ably above the road, to intercept the drainage and lead it to ravines 
and watercourses^ And in paragraph ()6 it says : “ The shape generally 
given to the metalled road surface in cutting along a mountain side is a 
slope of 1 in 18 from the outside to the inside. It has been objected to 
this slope, that it converts the road into a drain, which is cut away and 
becomes impassable in heavy dovnponrf^' and in some of the Madras hill 
roads the slope runs from the inside to the outside. ^ Both systems have 
their respective advantages, but on the whole, the inside slope is 
preferable when the cross-drains arc sufficiently large and numerous, 
and the side drains rocky or properly protected by boulder paving. 
The usual practice is to adopt the outside slope until the drains 
are all built, and the side slopes have taken their bearings when, 
as a permanent arrangement, the road is finished and metalled with 
an inside slope. When, however, a road is carried through forests, the 
ordinary barrelled surface of roads in the plains may be adopted with 
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small cuts from the ^ outer drain at every 30 or 40 feet, as the thick 
vegehition softens the rainfall and prevents the hillside being carried 
away by the drainage ; but on hillsides which a1re bare such a section 
would be unsuitable and a slope inwards should be given,, more or less 
pronounced according to the steepness of the side slope’ of the hill and 
to the nature of the soil.) . The rule adopted on the Ramnagar and 
Ranikhet cart-road from the plains was to make the road surface curved^ 
where the height of the outer retaining wall (if there is one) does not 
exceed 5 or 6 feet, and in all other places tlu* entire surface to slope 
inwards with an inclination somewhat greater than the longitudinal 
slope of the road.’’ 

150. These views were not shared by Colonel F. D. M. Brown, v.c., 
Principal of the College, who, in tlie College Manual on Earthwork, 6th 
Edition, writes in paragraph 104 ; — 

“ From the long experience I have had in the maintenance of hill 
cart-roads I consider th(‘ best section for a hill cart-road to be one that 
has the entire slope outwards with no inside drain. This section is 
always adopted on bridle roads in the hills, the cost of maintenance of 
which is trifling, whilst for a cart-road the inside slope or a hogl>acked 
section is always recommended. A hill cart-road is only about 10 feet 
wider than a bridle road, and the extra rainfall to be discharged for this 
small portion, provided it has an immediate outlet, will be found on 
calculation to bo quite insignificant. Long experience on hill bridle 
roads and a few years experimenting on the Naini Tal tonga road, 
where the rainfall is excessive and the soil very bad, have proved to me 
that a hill road wdth an entirely outward slope and no inside drain is 
more easily and more economically maintained than with any other 
section. A side drain may be necessary in places to lead away a spring 
from a soft part of the road, etc., but these are the only exceptions, which 
pertain to the general engineering of the road.C A slope entirely out- 
wards or with a hogbacked section is especially unsuitable where the sides 
are liable to slip. \ The .smallest slip of a few buckets full of earth or 
even the collection of a few loaves which allow the silt to accumulate will 
choke the inside drain, when the accumulated water will course down the 
road, causing much injury to the surface, and discharge itself over the 
edge in a strong stream, often at a weak place, which may cut away the 
bank or destroy a retaining wall. Similar damage may be done when a 
scupper gets choked. The inside drain is also contrary to one of the 
first principles of hill engineering, which ‘ is that water should not be 
allowed to accumulate, except of course in the main streams. As a 
mttor of fact maintenance gangs invariablj^ seek shelter during a hwry 
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fall of ram, and it is during the actual falling of the rain that the chief 
damage is done to a road. Ten minutes after the rain has stopped the 
side drains are practically dry. The best arrangements therefore that 
keep the road properly drained during heavy rainfall should be adopted. 
The outside slope has not in practice been found inconvenient for fast 
traflSc. The tongas travel downhill on the Naini Tal road at 10 and 11 
miles an hour, without more inconvenience on the miles with the outward 
slope than on the miles with the hogbacked section. Any danger that 
may be anticipated from the centrifugal force at salient angles could not 
affect a vehicle until it was on the outside half of the road ; and then it 
would be immaterial whether the other (inner half) had a slope upwards 
or downwards. No faster traffic than a tonga is ever likely to travel on 
a hill road. The drivers have invariably told me that they prefer the 
outward slope, as they have only to look out for danger on one side, 
whereas on the old section they had also to take care to avoid the inside 
drain. An outside slope of 1 in 20 has been found in practice to be the 
most suitable, but with a small rainfall or a slight gradient it may be a 
little less. When a road is made with an outside slope the following 
precautions have to be borne in mind for its proper maintenance 

(1) The outlet at A low enough to discharge the road drainage freely* 
This is often blocked by— 

(a) The road wearing down in the centre. 

(li) When slips are cleared away, a lot of the spoil is left at the 
outlet and thus a bank is formed at A (as shown in dotted 
lines) which obstructs the free flow of the road drainage* 



(2) The eatth from slips should be cleared clean away to the full 
Width of the toad) and not left banked up against the^ side by a 
lazy gang, as the width of the road is thereby reduced. When these 
'|)r«eftntioa«- are not observed the road nsay astnme the sootioQ 
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shown by dotted lines, when the centre of the road would becoiiie 
a water course and be thereby destroyed. The outlet A mentioned 
above refer to the 3 feet intervals left in the parapet walls to pass the 
surface drainage, the parapet walls being built in lengths of 10 feet 
with 3 feet intervals. By this arrangement 3/13ths of the parapet 
walling is saved, whilst they are equally efficacious as an outside fence. 
Or the parapets may be built in 7 feet lengths with 2 feet openings. 
Another advantage of the outside slope is that the road is widened by 
the 2 feet required for the inside drains, or the width of the cutting 
may be reduced 2 feet in first construction. As this is the inside 2 feet 
where the heaviest digging is required, the saving in first construction 
would be great. Scuppers" at every three or four hundred feet also 
become unnecessary, as also their expensive maintenance^ Should the soil 
be strong and the rainfall moderate there is no objection, except so far as 
the great increase of cost is concerned, to making the road with a hogged 
back and with an inside drain and scuppers, if this section is preferred; 
but with an excessive rainfall or in bad soil liable to slip or be washed 
away there is no question but that, from an engineering point of view, 
the outside slope should be adopted; and I am very sure if the engineer 
has to maintain any hill road after he has made it, he will be for ever 
thankful if he gives it an outside slope.” 

151. General St. (Jlair Wilkins, u.e., in his “Treatise on Mountain 
Roads,” hardly touches the question of an outward slope, but discusses at 
length the relative merits of an inward slope and a convex section, which 
is the hogged back section written of by Colonel Brown. In this 
discussion he quotes the opinions of several officers. Thus Major 
Hose, Engineer of the Rawalpindi and Miirree Road, writes in May 
1365 in the Roorkee Professional Papers : — 

“ In most places the cross-section is now higher in the centre than 
at the sides ; when it was first made, and the width was only 12 feet, it 
sloped inwards. From the experience of last season, when the rains were 
heavy and wheeled traffic considerable, it is evident that the rise in the 
centre is much bettor than having the highest point outsid(‘, even with a 
slope of 1 in 15 which it would have been difficult to give. In many 
places it was found impossible to keep the surface of the road in tolerable 
order, but where the road had been made with the rise in the centre and 
the earth had settled it remained, comparatively speaking, dry and firm%” 
And in 1850 Major Kennedy writing on the subject of the cros'-.-slope in 
connection with the road from Simla towards Tibet said : — 

“It W well to know that some authorities on this subject have 
IT^COinmendcd the cross-slope of roads on declivities to run th^ whol^ 
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way from the outside verge to the inside, while others advise just the 
reverse, and not from tlic centn* to oaeli side. The chief object of the 
first recommcmdatioii is to prevent the corrosion of the outside verge 
by the surface water, and that of the second to prevent any accumulation 
of water in the water tables, but they l)oth appear to he most objection- 
able in practice, as they necessarily throw every carriage off its level 
and bring an unequal portion of the load on the wheels of one side. 
They also give a longer run to the surface waters on the road. No 
professional man sliould permit so serious an inconvenience to he 
inflicted on ihe public. His ingenuity ought to pro\idc a remedy of a 
different kind.” 

152. This is not a strong argument as far as the balance of carriages 
is concerned, for even on a coin(‘x section carriage's must lean to one 
side or the other as tliey pass each other^ but it is correct in saying that 
an inward or an outward slo})e gives a longer run to the surface water 
on the road. Thi^ is what Sir Henry Parnell said in his treatise, when 
dealing with the subji'ct of I’oads in mountainous countries : — 

“ Attention in making tlu* surface' of a pro[)er eonvoK form is particu- 
larly iiecc'isary on hill>, in older that th(3 water may have a tendency to 
fall from the centre to the side.^.” 

153. General St. Clair AVdkins fuitlu'r quote'- the opinion of an 
engineer of experience who had charge of a large district containing 
several mountain road> and writ<*.s : — 

The system of sloping the roa<lway from the outer to the inner edge 
is faulty and liable to cause injury to the surface from the excess of rain 
water made to pass over the whole wddth of the road liefore it is carried 
off by the inner channel the, gn'at slope, iiecessitahid in the transverse 
section of the roa<l by tlii.s arrang<*m(mt is also u vi'ry sc'rious obj(3ction to 
carts proceedings smoothly along, and pr<'V(‘nt tb(5 full width of the road 
being made use of in plac(*,s wdien; its diiiK'iisions ani necessarily limited. 
Most of the Ghat roads in this district a[)[){‘ar to havi^ Ix^en fornKul on this 
principle, and their imsatisfactoy state during the, rainy season is suffi- 
cient proof that it is ill-adapted to roads in localities where such a large 
rainfall takes plac(3, and where th(‘ first object should bo to drain the 
road surface as fust as possible by si<l(' clianmds on <jach side.” 

154. General St. Clair Wilkins after giving the opinions of several 
other officers, and mentioning cases in which the inward slope has been 
abandoned in favour of a convex section, argues that carefully made 
gutters will save damage to the outer edge of a new road, that a broad 
fiat surface sloping inwards will wear easily and will turn into a gutter 
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for the passage of the drainage of the whole width of the road, that an 
inward slope if considered safe at salients must be considered dangerous 
at re-entrant angles, that a convex section has been adopted by common 
consent as the best section for a road in level and in comparatively level 
country, from the point of view of the engineer and of the user of the road, 
and that in mountain roads the convex section is, therefore, the one best 
suited for the traffic, for the drainage of its surface, and for economy of 
maintenance. He advocates the “ segmental section of Mr. Telford and 
says that finished mountain roads with a grade of 1 in 24 should have a 
crown of 5 inches for a width of 20 or 21 feet and of 6 inches with a 
grade' of 1 in 20. The Telford section, it should be remarked, is not a 
“ segment.” It is referred to as a flat ellipse, and an ellipse has sides 
that are steep and a central portion that does not drain well.. An ellipse 
is not the best form for a metalled road profile. The writer recommends 
that two planes inclined at, 1 in 3fi, which are adopted for use in level 
country in th(i United Provinces, should be used for hill roads also, except 
at cuivos, the side drains being on one hwcl and the meeting point or 
apex of the plain's being rounded off during coiisolitlation after, but not 
before, the edg(‘s have been thoroughly rammed and the sides have been 
compacted to a true slope. What should be arrived at is a true smooth 
finished surface, without an excessive slope at the edges, and this the 
two-plane section best gives. 

HILL ROAD CROSS-SECTIONS. 

Foundations may be necessary below the road metal in each case. 


Ftg. 31. 

fft ordinary sod 
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niay, in tlii^^ caj«o, bo shaped out of the rock. 


This section is more 
adapted to narrower 
roads. 


Gutters may he 
slabs. 




Slopes vary with nature of soil. 
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Section at salient curve showing banking^ 


The road may bo widened with advantage. 



Section at re-entrmit curve shovnng “ hanking^^ 


Usually there will be a bridge or culvert at r^-^ntrant c^irvos. 
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Section showing parapet wall of boulders and dag in eajsg situation. 

Fig. 4a 



Section showing breast wall and retaining xcalL 

155. At curves it is noc(‘ssary, now tliat motor traffic has arrived, to 
“ hank ” the road living it an outward >lope at rc-ontraiit curves and an 
inward slojic at salient curves ; these slopes merging into one or other side 
of the two-plaiKi si^ction at a distance of about 50 feet from the end of the 
curve. For particulars regarding “banking” the paragraphs on curves 
should he referred to. 

150. The reasons that lead the writer to prefer for straight lengths, 
the two-plane profile, are that it is the section chosen for roads on the 
plains and it works.out automatically from the two contrary sections of 
the inward slope and the outward sjopo. Neither of these could be used 
throughout the whole length of a hill road carrying fast traffic and one 
must change to the other, in the interests of the traffic,, as the road curves 
round salients and re-entrants. 

157. A road surface of two planes inclined at 1 in 36 means, for a 
grade of 1 in 25, that the flow of the water down the road will be at an. 
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angle of 35° to the centre line of the road. If it is desired to get the 
water away earlier, the cross slope can be increased at some inconvenience 
to the traffic ; but this is hardly necessar^' It will be seen that General 
St. Clair Wilkins makes the longitudinal grade and the average cross- 
slope the same, and this looks as if the water ran off at an angle of 45° to 
the centre line of the road which, how^over, it would not do, for the 
elliptical cross-section is much flatter near the crown than its average 
cross-slope. The two j)lane section gets rid of the water soonest. At 
curves the slope of the cross-section will depend on the amount of “banking'* 
which will vary with the sharpne'>s of the curve, as mentioned in the 
paragraphs on curves. 

158. If it is desired to throw open a road to slow traffic quickly, 
and before it can be said to be finished, the principle of the outward 
slope may be adopted, Nvith due precautions, as the road is easily made 
and has no inner drain or scu})p(‘rs ; but such a road, carrying as it does 
all the drainage of the hillside abo^c it and of its own surface, must 
constantly be co>ored with debris, and if wide, roughened by the large 
flow of w\ater over it, and it has to be completed by being properly shaped 
and drained before the engineer is satisfied with it, or can keep it in 
really good order. 

^ 159. If, again, economy of construction is aimed at rather than the 

convenience of the traffic, a hill road that is meant for slow cart traffic 
may be made with an outward slo})e and without gutters. Such a road 
might be 12 feet or 14 feet wide between the parai)et and the hillside. 
But if a finished cart-road is required for fast traffic, tlu^ width of the 
metalled roadway should be at least IG fe<‘t with spac(' for 18-inch kerb 
and channel drains on each side and a width of two f(Hit to three feet on 
the outside for a substantial parajxd ; a total width of 21 or 22 feet. 

160. In his *^Tr(‘atise on Mountain Hoads'’ General St. Glair Wilkins 
specifics a width of metal of 20^ feet between gutters for which he allows 
nine inches for the outm- and thr(‘c feet for the iniUT gutter, with one 
and-a-half feet beyond the outer gutter for a dry stone parapet : a total 
width of 25^ feet ; but a portion of the metalled surface in this case is 
encroached upon by guard stones placed at 4-foot intervals along the 
edge of the inner gutter at salient curves and along tlfe outer gutter at 
re-entering curves. Tla^ width mentiohe<l above, viz,, 16 feet of metalled 
road, is enough if kerb and channel drains are used. It is not necessary 
to cut the full width of the road except in special cases, for part can be 
in bank, supported sometimes by a retaining wall. Occasionally the 
full width is cut out as a half tunnel, but this is not often done for a 

roadi beiog inpre frequently used in the case of narrow roads 
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crossing a short stcop cliff. Tunnels are not often used on roads. For 
descriptions of these the Manual on Railways should be consulted. 

IGl/ Side drains or gutters should be of the simplest pattern, and 
there is nothing to beat the ordinary kerb and channel shap(* wherever it 
can b{‘ used. Deep narrow drains arc dangerous ; shallow wide rectangu- 
lar drains take up too much room — and neither of these should be necessary 
if the drainage is got rid off as soon as ever this can be managed by means 
of scuppers under the road.N Very large drains of masonry or reinforced 
concrete or wood may be requin'd at special places above and below a 
road to catch the water before it soaks into th(' soil, which may be on the 
move, and to pass it off to firm ground Ixdow fhe road ; but these are not 
side drains. j^Experience of particular lengths of roads will show what 
kind and size of drain should be used. TIk' general princi])lc of construc- 
tion of a side drain or gutter is explain(‘d here. This consists of a scries 
of vertical slabs about 1 J fe(‘t 
long by one foot wide by two 
inches thick which are sunk 
into the ground to a depth of 
one foot below the lowest point 
of the gutter, the bed of the 
gutter being the natural rock, 
shaped to section or slabs one 
and-a-half feet by one foot by 
two inches or small stones laid 
to a slope. The vertical slab is 
backed by filling bet\\(‘on it and 
the natural soil or the parapet. 

Sometimes boulders are use<l to form the bed of tlu' gutter ; sometimes 
it is shaped out of the natural rock.^ 

1G2. If the (quantity of water to b(; carried off by gutter is small, 
the cross-slope of th<‘ road (1 in 36) can be continued to form the bed of 
the gutter, but if much water has to be drained off, the depth of the gutter 
must be increased in order to keep the drainage frobi spreading o\er the 
edge of the road. This can be done by increasing the bed slope of the 
gutter to as much as 1 in 6. And when gutters are used, the convex form 
of road profile, which does not work in well with the earthen ‘^patris’^ 
of a road in Ioa el country, may be adopted if it is preferred to the section 
formed of two planes meeting at the centre, of the road. 

163. To keep down the quantity of water that will run in the gutters, 
the water from the outer gutter should be led off between adjacent 
lengths o£ the parapet wall and £rgm thg inner gutter by scupper^ 
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under the road. Sometimes small Iri.sh bridges are made for the purpose 
of carrying water across the road from the inner gutter, but these are 
out of place even on a bridle road and are certainly out of place on a 
cart-road. 

Scuppers should, if possible, di>charge over solid rock, or tirm soil, so 
rocky spurs are good places for putting them in. They ^hould be of 
simple design, a shallow trench coAered with slabs Indng (‘iiough. 

164. The engineer who rang(\^ out th(' line of a hill road should 
remember that if h(' marks it out at the slo[)<' of the* maximum gradi(uit, 
he is likely to find that parts of the road wlum tinislu'd will have grades 
steeper than the maximum gradi<‘nt. General t>t. Cdair Wilkins says that 
the following rules should be obserAed in marking out a road of which 
the ruling gradient is 1 in 24 : — 

1. All straight or slightly curved reaches to h(‘ laid out at 1 in 25. 

2. At re-entering angles where a drain, culvert or bridge would 

occur the lino to be taken across level. 

3. At sharp-angled salients the chord of the curAc to be taken 

through on the level. 

4. At less prominent salients the chord of the curve to he taken 

through at 3 in 100. 

5. At easy salients the cnrAc* to he carri(*d round at 1 in 26. 

“These rules,’' he says, “may he followed with advantage by the 

experienced (-ngineer. The inexperitmeed engincM^r will do wcdl to flatten 
his grades still more, otherwise hi^ fiiiish(*d i<ad an ill be sure to \Aork out 
steeper than his ruling gradient.^’ 

165. The line, before Avork is begun, should he clearly marked out 
with masonry pillars, one chain apart, and intermediate p(>gs, at 20-foot 
intervals, which should not be moved till the woik is finished. Work 
can be given out to contractors in 5-chain lengths, but no contractor 
should be permitted to break ground in inorci tlian one chain at a time, 
work in the second chain being started when that in the first has been 
measured up and paid for. If this is not done, some contractors will 
finish all the easy work in a 5-chain lengib ar.d refuse to do the 
more difficult work. It is not necessary to complete the full shape 

of the road at first. ^It is sometimes advantageous to cut the back 

slope A^ertical and to pay later for the soil that slips, wdiile the earth is 

Up its natural angle, as slip clearance is cheaper than cxcavatictti 
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166 . Methods of measuring up the work vary. A simple method 
is to u^e two thin well-stretched ropes, an end of one being fixed at the 
middle' of the other, the junction being taken ns a zero point from which 
the ro])eij are marked off in f('<'t, every fifth foot being marked with blue 
cloth and every tenth foot with red. By moving about the ropes till 
AEB is a right angle and again iiW ABD is a right angle and noting 
the distances AE, EC, EB, AB, DB, it is possible to estimate the areas of 
the triangles ABC, ABD, (-BD. If preferred, a rope and a 50-foot tape 
may Ix' used or the areas of cross-s('etions can bo calculated by noting the 
slop(‘ of the ground and the back slope' of the ('xcavation as also the width 
AB. 



167. If the estimate has been recorded in such a form as the one 
given on page 72, it is possible to watch tin* expenditure chain by chain 
and to see if (‘xcosses are likely to occur or if savings are possible. The 
form looks puzzling at first sight, Init on examination it will be found to 
contain just about what is required for a normal road, recorded in a 
systematic and methodical manner. Modifications of it will suggest 
themselves to officers who have road work to do. 

168. The maintenance of a hill cart-road resembles that of a road 
on the jdains, as far as attention to the road surface and drains and 
ciilvertg are concerned, but larger road gangs may he wanted in places, 
for tlicrci is the road surface to he watered, where water is available, and 
as the traffic on a hill road is g('nerally heavy, repairs have to be done 
(piickly and slips cleared a«! soon as possible. For water-supply, it is 
necessary to bu|hl cisterns over a spring above the road and to convey 
the w^ter through pipes to the road, where it may discharge through a 
masonry standpost into a long trough, where cattle and horses can drink 
and froi^ which the overflow can he conveyed along the roadside draii) 

and used for watering the road, the grass on parapet walls, etc, 
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169. Special care should be taken to see that all drains are kept 
clear and the waterway of culverts is not choked. It is usual to provide 
catohpits above road culverts to prevent the waterway, if it is at all 
restricted, getting blocked with stones and debris, and these should be 
cleared bf^fore the rains. The beds of streams should be watched to see 
that they do not cut back and endanger the foundations of bridges and 
any accumulation of water in the stream bod above a bridge, owing to 
landslips into the stream, should be noticed and dealt with, or there may 
be a lake-burst that will wash away a bridge and damage the road. 
Where an accident of this nature occurs, a temporary diversion of the 
road must be made and a temporary bridge put up as soon as possible. 

. 170. Catch-water drains above a road and drains below a road 

should always be kept in working order, and the walls below a road 
which are intended to hold up slipping soil should be inspected from 
time to time and renewed, or repaired, as need arises. Slips of earth 
on to a road should be dealt with promptly by a breakdown gang, 
rocks blasted, and fallen trees removed, and the road surface made good. 

171. All bridges should be examined at least once a year and iron 
bridges should be sp<>eially seen to and re-pninted from time to time. 
Inspection houses should be kept in thoroughly good order and their 
surroundings should be kept in a sanitary condition, special attention 
being paid to th(‘ water-supply. The furniture and cooking utensils, 
lamps and crockery should be examined during road inspections and kept 
clean and fit for use. 

172. As a rule, arboriculture is not much attended to on hill roads, 

but something can be done in places, where there are no forests, 
towards ]>roviding shade for travellers, and “ chestnut and walnut 

trees may be induced to grow along treeless stretches of road, ^s in 
the case of arboriculture on tlu' plains, a programme of operations and 
much su})ervision are need<‘d if systiunatie results are to bc^ attained. 

173. The following d(*scriptiv(' n'port of the estimate for the 
(/hakrata hill cart-road from Kalsi on the Jumna in th(‘ Dcdira Dun 
district to Chakrata is extracted from the C^ollege Manual on Koads, 7th 
Edition, and may b(‘ taken as a fair sample of a re]>ert on works of this 
class in the outer ranges of th<' Himalayas : — 

The plains road is licld to teiminate, and the hill i oad to commence, at Kalsi. On 
the former the ruling: cardiciit is 3 in leo, on the latter 5 in 100. 

De^fn'ipfion of covntry^ lower .section — From Kalsi to Sahia, a distance measured on 
the line of lOJ mile.s, the road lies on the hi^h lands, which form the western sule of the 
Umlawa valley. These, in their lower features near the lei el of the rii er, almund in steep 
rocky prround and preoipioo.s, the river in many places passing? throiicrh narrow eculHes 
channelled out of the solid rock by the action of the water. At an delation of 800 or 1,000 
feet above the river’s be<l the grouiul is net sc steep, and the surface is coiered with soil 
and frequently under cultivation. 
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A line was laid out orlglually rising rapidly from KalsI, until those comparatively flat 
gro\mds were reached and then carried alonsf them. 

This line, however, encountered a very serious landslip, In the 6th mile, which pre- 
sented an obstacle insurmountable by any ordinary means. This lies back ip a valley 
around which the line wound. The soil of loose shale slips from a height of about 500 
feet above the line and over a length of about 1,000 feet. It was essential that this slip 
should be avoided altogether, which could only be done by crossing the gorge of the valley 
below it. 

The only work of any importance Avhatever executed on this line was opening out 
a gallery in the precipices of the 3rd mile. Theic was, therefore, no need for hesitation in 
abandoning nearlv the wholQ of the old line and adopting another, whiah should avoid the 
landslip, ent across the throat of the Dndhow vallov, and present a gradually rising gradient 
and level portions, instead of a contimions rise follow^ed by a fall. 

The galleries in the precipices of the 3id mile ha\e been retained in the line, and 
doing this causes, in fact, the onlv difficulty with which we haAC to deal. 

Ztg-zaa xhove K/ihi — To prescrA-e the ruling gradient, the line has to be carried back 
up the valley aboAC Kalsi and to return, forming the only zig-zag that occurs in the vAffiole 
line. The turn has licen made as easy as possible on a flat table with a radius of 80 feet. 

Gradients, — AboAe the precipices level portions hat'c been inserted in CA’cry mile, 
alternating with giadieuts not steeper than 5 in 100 up to the 8th mile, from Avhich point 
the line runs level to the crossing of the Umlawa. The UmlaAva valley was said to be 
A’cry malarious, and that it A\as considered cs'^cntial to carry the line at a considerable 
height above the river The line, a«> at picsent laid down, lies generally about 600 feet above 
the bed from the 2nd mile to DudhOAv , from Avhich point they gradually approach each other 
till at Sahia they coincide In this upper part the a alley expands a cry much and is free 
from ]unglo, and malaria need not be apprehended. 

Why live ii'a^ 'not carried to post of Umlaioa — It may be asked why the line was 
commenced on the AA’est side of the UmlaAA’a and not on the east, on Avhich side Chakrata, 
the final terminus, lies The valley of the rmlawa on its eastern side is exceedingly 
precipitous , it consists, in fact, of a single bold cliff rising abrujitly to a height of about 
1,000 feet from the river's ]>ed, and extending for alxmt five miles up its course, where it is 
broken by a ravine winch dischaiges a water course info the river If would have lieon 
impossible to cross this ravine, excepting .at the level of its pinetion with the Umlawa, and 
at this elev'ation the whole toad would have had to ]>e out out of the solid lock. The valley 
behind the ravine to the cast does not extend in t lie direction in vv hich the line has to be 
earned, a long detour would have been necessaiv through Pokri. and the load would 
probaldy ba\e been 3.") miles long instead of 2'*. 

Large hndqoff — Theie are but two works of any magnitude on the low^er part of this 
section, that is up to S.dAi.i, } iz , the landslip bridge in the 6th and the Umlawa bridge in the 
10th mile The foimer ennmsts of a single span of .“iO feet, a cireular segment of 120° crossing 
the neck of what we Inu'c termed the landslip valley. 

In selecting the ])osition for the bridge, it was noccssaiy to kec]) entirely clear of, and 
below, the landslip, and at the same time not to go much below, as the lower the line the 
more rocky and precipitous the ground The rock on either side is not of the nature to 
afford secure foundations of itself. It is rather shaly and friable. The bed of the stream 
is formed partly of this shale and partly of large rooks and boulders fallen from al)ove. The 
bridge spans the throat of the valley , it is much larger than it is required to pass the 
water, but it is necessary to throw' back the abutments in order that they may not be 
ln3nred by the larger masses of M one brought dowui. It is also very (juestionahle whether 
a reduction in the span, which would involve much increased w'ork in wdng-w'alls, etc , 
would be economical. 
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Unilawa bridge. — The Umlawa river rises in the Deobnnd range, about 10 miles above 
the point at which we cross it. This point was selected with special regard to advantage 
of position tor ioiming the bridge, bounded in a measure by the limits within w|;iieh it 
was necessary to commence the ascent towards ( ’hakrata. The river collects the whole of 
the rainfall of the western side ot the Chaki ata, Pokri and Bairat spurs, of the eastern side 
of the Naga spur, iind of the southern slopes of Deobnnd lying between them. There is a 
considerable perennial How of water in the river easily foidable in the dry seasons, increas- 
ing during ram to a peitectly impassable torrent In the course of about 18 hours after 

the cessation ot heavy ram it subsides and becomes tordable with some dilhculty The 

fall in the bed between iSahia and Kalsi h 1,700 feet in a length ot bed of nine miles about , 
fiom Dudhow alownwards it is steeper than trom Sahia to Dudhow, indeed in the lower 
portions It tall*» in a succession ot cascades The tall in the beil, as measiiied foi one mile 
above the ciossing, is about 150 teetper mile 

The water channel at Sahia is well defined , the valley has expanded and has a 

moderately level bottom, the rivei having channelled out a coul^e foi itself, and the ground 

rising fiom it on eithei side m cultivated teiiaces paitly of aititicial toimatiuii 

When the river is in Hood, the toice ot the water is very gi eat, eair} mg large masses 
of atone betoie it I think it, therctoie, expedient not to place a pier in the bed subject to 
rude shocks, but rather to span the channel by a single arch of GO feet. 

Good building stone abounds m the neighbom hood, and although, tor an arch of this 
Rize^ it will be necessary to prepaie voussoirs ot diessed ashlai, the cost will not, I think, 
appear extravagant, 

In this case the left abutment can be placed securely m a solid mass of roek which 
projects trom the bank, and the position of which toimed a duel feature in inducing the 
selection of this crossing. The force ot the current is diiected towards this side The 
stream will pass as directly through the bridge as can bo hoped for in the short reaches of 
a rivci ot which the couise is so toituous. 

Line above tiahta. — The character ot the giound ovei which the line ot road runs 
above tsahia is veiy different trom that below. The slopes arc generally easy, and com- 
paratively hut little locky ground is met with The distance along the road from Sahia to 
where the line cuts the iidge at the depot is 16 miles. 

Satnjk valley bridge.-^- As at first laid down, the line enteied a valley below Sainj'h. in 
which it lan buck for neaily a mile, the tin oat ot this \ alley i» toimed bv twoabiuptly 
piojectiiig locks, sepaiated by an interval ol between 60 and 70 feet, and enclosing a 
chasm 70 teet in depth It was decide<l that this chasm should be spanned cither by an 
iiongiidei Ol stone inch and the long detour around the valley be saved. 

There is nothing else on this upper section on which it appears necessary to offer 
special remaiks 

..l/aic/ieA'/e/’ —Troops pi oceeding to the sanatorium will probably have to make 
two mart lies trom Kalsi to Chakrata The distance by the cart-road is 25^ miles from 
the lower encampment at Kalsi to the point at which the line stiikes the ridge near the 
depot; the site tor the regiment is about one mile turthei on VYhil:>t the caniage must 
of necessity follow the cart-ioad. the men might march partly by this road and partly by 
paths ot steeper gradient that may be constrm ted to cut off some ot the long dctouis 

The most favourable place for an intcrmcihatc encampment is bahiaat the Umlawa 
bridge ; hero there is moderately flat ground and an ample supply ot good water fiom the 
river. The lower sectiou ot lOJ miles cannot be ahortened by the expedient above named, 
but the upper section of 16 miles may probably be reduced by paths on a gradient of 10 
in 100 to 13 miles. These paths may be opened at a very small expense, piobably not 
more than R«. 500 per mile, as the ieature> and soil ou the uppe,' sectionare tuvourabie, 
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Wafer . — Water is found at intervals air along the line, hut in abundance only at 
the iMiulslip, Dudhow, the Umlawa, Korwa, and at the streams in 10 and 1 1 miles of 
upper section. 

Surveys , — The surveys and estimate have been picpuied with the utmost care. After 
the line had been flagged out, it was repeateiUy examined and corrected, where necessary, 
to secure the best points at which to cioss the watercourses, or to avoid difficult ground 
without tailing into other errors or difficulties A pathway was then cut, on which the 
levels were taken and a traversed line surveyed ; a cross-section was taken every 100 feet, 
and these have been plotted on the plans in contour lines at vertical mtcivals of 50 feet. 
The nature ot the soil was asicei tamed lu each 100 feet, and has been (ychibitcd by different 
shades of colour on tlie drawing Pemmuent bench-mai ks have been setup at frequent 
intervals. The centre line ot evciy culveit has been maiked by strong pickets 

Estimatcis—E.tcaoaHons — The quantities ot e.\.cavatiUii have been taken out mile by 
mile for eveiy 100 feet on a tabular torm, classifying the work iiiidei the three headings of 
rock, stony and soil. The specihcatious ot whicii aie stated to be — 

Bock — that which can be leuioved only by blasting and the crow-bai. 

Stony — soil lieely inteiinixe<l with stones of such nature that the combined use of 
crow*bar and pickaxe is nece^saiy toi it'^ removal 

Soil — that which can be lemoved by the phaora 

Culverts culverts have been ariauged under the standaid spans of 2^, 6, Tj, 

10 and 16 feet ; any opening ot larger size is classed as a bridge The quantities of work 
in culverts are taken out mile by mile accoidiug to the standard draw ings, allowance being 
made for extra work m those of which the pieis aiehighei than provided in the standard, 

Width of road — A l5*loot wudth ot roa<l\vay cleai has been given to the culverts, one 
foot more than has been allowed in galleries cut in precipices The width of road in the 
several portions have alieady been fixed by Governmeut, 

Scaypeis — The small openings tor discharge ot loaddiainage X lb'' have been 
termed scuppcis; they hive been provided in the proportion ot trom 15 to 40 m the mile 
of road according to the natuie of the ground. The position of each scupper has been 
determined after a caietiil consideration ot the teatures ol the ground, the nature ot the 
soil, gradient of load and extent ot hill slope below which it occius It may possibly be 
necessary to add to their number. It is difficult to deteimiiie this until the road has been 
opened to its tull width, llie scuppers are taken out by the mile in the estimate. 

Parapet ivalling. — The parapet walling is estimated mile by mile, divided into diy 
stone and in mortar. I'he dimensions and nature of the walling have been discussed m 
previous corrcspoiideuce, Au opening ot one toot is lett at each culvert, and one of three 
feet at every 500 teet, to permit of cattle passing to gra^ce on the hillside, 

Metulhng . — Metalling has been piovided to the full width of the road and thickness 
of six inches. 

Vompemation Jor land — Compensation will have to be given tor a very small amount 
of cultivated land in th bed of the Umlawa ami at the villages of Sainjh and Korwa. 
The whole ot the rest of the line runs over waste ground. 

Hates'— Total cost and cost per mile — The rates have been determined by the oxpe* 
Hence already gained in opening out pathways and toiming galleries m the precipices 
above Sahia. The total cost per mile ot the hue, Us, 13,625, does not appear high by 
comparison with the cost of the Naini Tal load. 

On the other hand, I do not think that we have eired on the side of too great economy ; 
the principal outlay is in excavation, the rates of which are based on the experience 
already gained. 

Method of oaloulating excavations. — It is to be observed that in ground of this nature, it 
il impossible to estimate the quantity ot cutting with the accuracy attainable on ordinary 
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foads, nor is it easy to foresee precisely where it maybe necessary to substitute retain- 
ing walls of earthen slopes above the load. The calculations ha\c lieen based on the 
following considerations. Where the natural slope of the hillside has a base of 2 to 1 
fierpendicular, the soil is generally not tenacious, and frequently the dip of the stiata will 
be with the slope , in this case we have assumed that the back slope may be left at 45® 
or base = perpendicular ^ 

Where the natural slope has a base ot 14 to 1 peipciidicular, the conditions point to 
the conclusion that the soil is tenacious, or that the strata he nearly horizontally, and 
here we assume for the back slope a base of ^ to 1 pcrpcndiculai. It is in these places that we 
may most probably have to add retaining walls, as wheie Iheic aie an} syinplonis of failure 
in soil, it would be more economical to Iniild a breast wall than to add (o the cutting b\ the 
very large area tliat would have to be taken out in section to secure a back slope that would 
suit the soil. In these cases the sectional area of cutting saved by the breast wall will {>ro- 
bably nearly compensate for its cost. 

Where the natural slope is 4.5'\ or steciici, theie ih evidence from this tact that the soil 
must be very tenacious, that it is on rock, or that the dip of the strata is opiiosed to the slope. 
In these cases w’c have assumed sections varying, in the back slope, from 5 to 1 to a vertical 
wall. 

Patttern n'o<iS’.s‘ections of ^ycaratwn.-^J^inc pattern cioss-sections have been plotted 
on these principles, the areas of which are applied in the table of quantities to each successive 
100 feet, according to the local natural slope ascertained, as I have above said, by measure- 
ment on the ground 

I do not see how we could arrive at an estimate of the quantities likely to be much nearer 
the truth, until by opening perhaps half the width wo can asceitain the exact nature of the 
soil at every point. It may, perhaps, be accepted as sufficient to promise that on (he work 
reaching this stage, the table of quantities shall be revised with a view to determining 
whether the gross quantities [irovided wdll cover the cost of the completed woik. 

The quantities and cost of all the other descriptions of woik can of coiuse, be 
arrived at very closely, and exception within a moderate limit being allowed in the 
case of the scuppers, to the number of w^hich some addition may, in certain places, be 
necessary. 


J.0 
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Collection and consolidation of kankak. 

174. Kankar is a form of liiiK'stone which is found in layers at 
various depths below ground, very often in land imj)regnated with 
saltpetre or “ reli ” and known as “ usar ” land in the United Provinces. 
The thickness of the beds vari(;s. Oft(m the kankar is foiind in very 
hard layers and has to b(‘ broken into blocks. This is known as block 
kankar or “chatt” or “ silia.” It can be used for building purposes, or 
for pitching, and, when broken to a 2-inch or 1^-inch size, for road work. 
It is often very hard and has to be consolidated, as stone is consolidated, 
that is, with the addition of binding material as the work nears comple- 
tion. The nodular form of kankar is Cidled btcinca,'" It may be 
found in clay soil or in sandy soil, its quality as road material varying 
with the nature of the soil. That found in ‘‘ usar ” is generally white 
and soft, while sandy clay produces weaker kankar than is obtained from 
clay soils. Sometimes it will be found that a quarry yields stuff that 
looks good, but that breaks up into very v<‘ry small pieces which do not 
make a good road. Occasionally nodules will Ijo found above the soil 
in ravines. These are clean and hard, but difficult to consolidate and 
make an indifferent road. 

" 175. Good lime, sometimes rich, sometmios hydraulic, can be made 

from kankar, but the best road kankar does not make the best lime, nor 
does the best lime-producing kankar make the best material for road 
work. Good kankar for road work should be heavy and hard, and dark 
in colour when fractured. Most quarries, especially of block kankar, will 
produce some that is of poor quality, breaking (‘asily, crushing to powder, 
unfit for road work, and this will be carted to the roadsides as will also 
a quantity of earth, unless measures are taken to see that “ cleaning ” is 
done at quarry. 

, 17G. Quarries will generally be found on private land, and land- 

owners or zamindars will often object to tludr being worked, but in the 
United Provinces, it is recognized that the Government owns the kankar 
and can have it on payment of a royalty of four annas per hundred cubic 
feet as compensation for the disturbance of tlie land. Failing agreement 
on these lines acquisition of the land under the Land Acquisition Act 
becomes necessary. In some districts neighbouring landlords try to 
impose a fee as compensation for damage done to their crops by dust 
raised by passing carts loaded with kankar, but this should not bo allowed# 
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177. The men who dig kankar are paid in different ways in different 
districts. Sometimes they are paid a daily wage ; at other places they 
receiye payment according to the work they do. The quantity oi kankar 
they can dig depends on the quality and on the depth at which the layers 
are found. Taking the daily task at 15 cubic feet and the daily wage 
at 4 annas, the cost of 100 cubic feet of metal is roughly Rs. 1-12, and 
if the task is 12 cubic feet, the cost is approximately Rs. 2. This 
is for digging, breaking and cleaning at the quarry. In addition 
4 annas have to be paid as land compensation for every 100 cubic feet 
and 8 annas for further breaking and cleaning, and for stacking at the 
roadside. The rate for the metal stacked at the roadside exclusive of 
carriage would, therefore, be about Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2-12 per 100 cubic 
feet, but might be less or more according to the task and the labour rate. 

178. In estimating what the task should be, due consideration 

sliould be given to the quantity of inferior metal that a quarry produces, 
for sometimes nearly all that is dug can be used, and sometimes 20 per 
cent, may have to be put aside. In one district a contractor paid eight 
annas for a of 30 cubic feet, which reduced to 22 cubic feet 

when cleaned, so the rate became Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feet, including four 
annas for royalty and eight annas for cleaning, breaking and stacking. 
In another case six heaps of 13 cubic feet cost Re. 1, and the waste was 
10 per cent., making the rate, after adding 12 annas as above, Rs. 2-2-6 
per 100 cubic feet. Officers who prepare rate lists need to collect 
information of this kind and in as great detail as })ossible. 

179. The two examples given below are taken from notes of work 
done in diffenuit places : — 

(a) Five men, at 4 annas each, dig 10 feet by 10 feet by 5 feet, and 
produce 70 cubic feet of m<‘tal, which they clean and which 


reduces to dO cubic feet. 

Rs. a. p. 

100 cubic feet cost, ... ... ... ... 2 10 

Land compensation, ... ... ... ... 040 

Break, clean, stack ... .. ... ... 080 

Total cost of 100 cubic feet, exclusive of carriage, ... 2 13 0 


(/>) Kankar layer is 12 inches deep and three feet below ground. 
For 100 cubic feet of kankar an area of 134 sup. feet is dug out. 


Rs. 

Earthwork 134 X 3 at Rs 2 per thousand,... ... ... ■* *800 

Kankar 134 X 1 at Rs. 4 per thousand, ... ... ... ?= *636 

break and scpaiate 134 at ti annas per cent , . . ... = 600 

Clean, break and stack 100 at 10 annas per cent ... = *626 

Royalty or laud compensation,... ... ... ... = *260 

Total for 100 cubic feet, ... 2*711 

Exclusive of carriage, say Rs., 2-12-0 
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180. Carriage is sometimes paid for at a rate of eight aonas per 
hundred cubic feet per mile, estimated, probably, on a daily task of 25 
cubic fe<>t, carrii'd 10 mile-* at a rate of one rupee per cart for a day. 

Thus for N miles — 


Number of estimated trips, 

Quantity delivered at a oost of 16 annas, 

100 cubic feet cost, ... 
which is 8 annas per mile. 


16 
■ 2N 

16 y 25 


2 N 


lOO X 2N X 16 
16 X 25 


or 8N annas. 


181. For short journeys the rate per mile should be higher than for 
a long load. It i.^ difficult to find a rate that will .Kuit most ea>os. To find 
a rate that will suit all is impossible, for what suits one road will not suit 
another where th(‘ villages along a road, and near it, in which perhaps the 
cartm(‘n live, or halt, during journ<‘ys, ar(‘ differently placed, or where, 
again, a stretch of very >andy soil has to he crossed in one case and not in 
anoth(‘r, or a stn'ain to he negotiatcHl, and it will sometimes be found that 
there will l)(‘ a rush of contractor^ for souk^ miles of collection, while none 
will tender for otlnu’s. In a case like this an officer who frequently 
inspects ([uarrif's and mak(\s himsedf well acquainted with every circum- 
stance (‘oniK'ctf'd with them will he abl<‘ to say wdiy this is so and will 
get the rates adjusted. 

lcS2. The r'it(‘s for carriage given below are bas(‘d on the assump- 
tion that a cart costs 14 annas a day and can carry 25 cubic feet to 30 

cubic feet of uudal. The quantities that can b(* delivered l)y each cart 
daily may bo taken as 100 cubic f<‘<‘t tor the first mile, ,5.5 cubic fc(‘t for 
tli(' second, 40 cubic f(‘et for the third and 32 cubic feed for the fourth 
mde. The.se ar(‘ not absolute ligures, for they will vary with circumstances. 
They ar<' bas(‘d on four trips, two trips and one and-a-ludf trips for 
mib*s 1, 2 and 3 r(',sp(‘ctiv(dy. 

Then tli<‘ carria^<‘ rates will be for 100 cubic feet — 


Mile. 

• 5 | 

4 , 


a, p. 

0 14 U 

1 10 U or 12 annas more. 

2 4 0 or 10 annas more than for 2, 

2 12 0 or 8 annas more than for 


feet. 


For mile 5 and subsequent miles add 6 annas per mile per 100 cubic 
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183. The rates for carriage will, therefore, be as given in the table 
below ; — 


Table VI. 

KdnJcar collection, — Carriage rate for 100 cuhic feet. 


Mile. 

1 

Cost. 

1 — n 

Rate per mile. 

Mile. 

Cost. 

Hate per mile. 


Ks. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 


\U. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

H 

5 

6 

0 

0 

7 10 

2 

1 

10 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

12 

5 

12 

0 

0 

7 8 

8 

2 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

13 

6 

2 

0 

0 

7 6 

4 

2 

12 

0 1 

0 

n 

0 

14 

0 

8 

u 

0 

7 6 

5 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

0 

7 4 

1 

6 

] 

8 

0 

0 

9 

4 

10 

7 

4 

0 

0 

7 3 

7 

3 

14 

c 

0 

8 

10 

17 

7 

10 

0 

0 

7 2 

8 

4 

4 

0 

0 

8 

6 

18 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 1 

y 1 

4 

10 

0 

0 

8 

3 

19 

8 

6 

0 

0 

7 1 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

20 

8 

12 

0 

0 

7 0 


Mil(‘ 20. Ill this case about two and-a-half days are required for one 
trip, fto 2o cubic f(‘et will cost Rs. 2-3 and 100 culiic feet cost Rs. 8-12. 


Milo 15. About two days must bo allowed for one trip, so 25 culiic 
foot cost Rs. 1-12 and 100 cubic fe(‘t cost about Rs. 7. 


Mib^ 10. Allowiii;> one and-a-lialf days per trij), the cost of 25 cubic 
feet is Rs. 1-5 and 100 cuinc feet would cost about Rs. 5-4. 


The results in the tabh* agree fairly well with the.so r<‘sults. 

184. E\trem(‘ accuracy is not required in fixing rates. What is 
wanted is a fair rat(‘ list against which contractor'! can tender in com- 
petition with others. 

- 185. The rate for road metal deUv(‘red on the road will be the sum 
of the items digging, ch'aning, breaking, stacking, carriage, 
w- 18fi. .Sometimes kankar lia^ to be carried by both road and rail or 
by road and canal or by all three. In theso cases detailed calculations 
have to be made bas(‘d upon the most favourable rates at which the 
Railway C/ompany concerned or the Irrigation Department will carry 
road ballast. Terminal charges and loss in handling should always be 
taken into consideration. 
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187. When the kankar h brought to the roadside, it should not be 
thrown down in the placo where it has to be stacked, but, as a rule, on 
the opposite side of the road, hut not on the travelling surface, and 
there it ought to be spread out to dry, then well dusted and broken to 
the proper size, any soft stuff that it may contain being removed before 
it is carried across the road to be stacked. Small stuff should also be 
removed and piled in regular heaps away from the road metal. The 
stacks should not be made on the travelling surface of the road, if this 
can be avoided. They are mad(‘ inches high (measured as 12 inches) 
and of a section corresponding to that of the road, for instance, a road 16 
feet wide for which a 4^-inch coat is being collected would have stacks 
of an area of 16 x f = 6 sup. f(H't and a road 12 fc'ot wide would have a 
stack of area 12 x | = 4^ sup. f(M4. For potty repairs metal stacks may 
be five S, F. in section, O" this is a convenient figure for calculations. 

F.g 43. 

C^oss s^cr/on of 5 foot stack of metal 



^ 188. The allowance of one inch in the height of the stacks is an 

allowance for settlement, and is provided for in the gauges*" which are 
officially sui)plied to contractor^, and can* should ho tak(m to see that 
the stacks aivi made to gauge. JSubordiiiah's sometimes test only the 
top width and the height. Th(‘y find, p(‘rhaps, that the former is correct, 
a^ for example, four fret in the ca>e of a stack that i^^ sup[>osod to he of 
five s 5 U}>erficial f<‘<‘t, I)iit the heiglit is l(‘^s than it ought to be, say, for in- 
stance, nine inch(*s inst<‘ad of 13 inches. They post up their measurements 

as ^4“ + -IT 01* 5x4^ = 3*46 superficial feet, but this is not correct, for 

the average width of the stack is l(‘ss than five f('et. It is j)ractically four 
and three-quarter feet. Kankar stacks shoidd be measured soon after 
they are made, for if this is not done, it is difficult to decide what were 
the measurements of the original stacks. 

189. Stacks should lie opened out at varying intervals, front and 
hack, for (ixamination. Very often some large kankar, some .small 
kankar, some soft kankar, some dirty kankar will he found in them 
and occassionally the inspecting officer may find a core of earth or a 
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large rock. Ho may find tlui stacks placed on high ground sloping away 
in botli directions which rcaluccis the height at tlie centre, while giving 
an appearance of full height, or tluiy may be poncavci at top while of full 
height at the edges, especially whcui wide stacks arc*, used, as they have 
to be where stacking space * is limited. If the berms are levelled before 
stacking is started mistakes of this kind are avoided. 

^ 190. Collection of kankar b(‘.gins soon afUn* the (‘iid of the monsoon.\ 

It is sometimes delayed on any plausil)le. (excuse., and an attempt is made 
in March to rush in as much as possil)le Indore the end of the financial 
year, in the hope that inferior stutif will Ix^ [)assed in order that funds 
may not lapse. Endcaivour should be made to prevent this in arranging 
contracts by seedng that tlui work is not givon to men of straw and, 
subsequently, by seeing that progress is made in accordance with the 
contracts. There are times of the }(‘ar wlien, owing to agricultural 
needs, it is extrenudy difficult to arrange lor cjirriag(‘ ; but if the work of 
collection is starbid ciarly and stcaidy progress is made at lirst, there need 
be no rush in March. 

191. It is a good plan to get permission to start collection in a few 
miles that do not appear in the current estimates, but will certainly 
appear in the estimates of the coming year, for, if contractors fail in 
collecting any portion of the miles that ar(‘. in the sanctioned estimate, 
payment can be iiiacb; for work done on th<‘ extra miles. After March 
any miles that arc incomplete can b(‘ complet(*d by June and any new work 
undertaken that can undoubtedly be finished by June. If too much is 
attempted there*, will be some* incomplete collection in June, or the work 
will bo hurried and inferior metal will be brought on to the road. 

192. As an alternative it is well, when framing a programme of 
work in April, to divide this into niil(‘s of colh*ction called A, B, C. A 
miles mean those that are to be consolidated during the coming monsoon, 
B miles are those that should be collect(‘.d b(‘tween the end of the 
monsoon and the end of the following March, and C miles are a few 
extra miles that form a reserve on which payments can be made if any 
B miles remain unfinished. Milos of the B and 0 class which are incom- 
plete at the end of March become A miles of the next year. The miles 
classed as A and B are covered by the grant for the year and the value 
of the collection provided under C may equal 25 per cent, of the grant. 
There is thus a reserve which meets deficient collection on B miles, or 
admits of further payments if all B miles are collected and further 
allotments are made. Without some such arrangements as those^indicated 
above, contractors may collect indifferent material in March in the hope 
that it will be paid for merely to prevent funds lapsing on the 3 let Marobi 
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X 193. Specifications for kankar collection seldom say more than that 
“ the metal is to bo hard, clean and fit for road metal in every la'spoct, 
broken to a l^-inch gauge,* sieved and cleaned, so as to b(‘ })erfectly free 
from earth and other matters before it is brought to th(^ roadside. ” This 
evidently implies that each piece should be of the si/(‘ s})ecified, as far as 
possible, and that “ bajri ” should be scr<‘ened out, and there is no doubt 
that uniformity in size, as in quality, is to be ainu'd at. Tt is recognized, 
however, that uniformity cannot always be secured for s])ecifications for 
consolidation, say “ the new metal wdl be pack(‘.d by hand, th(‘ larg(‘st 
sized metal being spread in the lowest layer, with the medium sized 
metal above this and the small on top. ” 

194. If the metal is broken from blocks tliere is not much danger 
of then; being too much collected of smaller si/e than that specified, but 
with nodules there is always a chanc(' of too much of the stuff smaller 
than one and-a-half inches finding its way into tlu' stack, and it would be 
as well to limit this ; but a good d(‘al d(*})en<ls on tlu' sort of kankar a 
quarry produces and, no absolute percentage' can be prescribed. (The Road 
Board in England allow 1.5 per cent, of stuff under one and-n-half inches 
in their specification for 2-inch stone). Stuff ov(‘r th(' specified size should 
not be collected. 

195. Though the consolidation of kankar is som(‘timo^ done by means 
of steam-rollers, and though some hard clean block kankar would he better 
consolidated by stc'am-rollers than hy rammers, it is usual to employ the 
latter and they undoubtedly help to make a better road with ordinary 
Jeankar than steam-rollers would, for rollers would crusli the material. 

196. When there is enough water on the roadside during the 
monsoon for the work of consolidation to be done, the roadside stacks of 
metal should be opened out, and the metal should be spread out, so that 
it may dry to some extent and attain a state in wdiich it can be cleared 
of the dirt which is to be found in all stacks of kankar after they have 
been standing for some time, even though this may have been cleaned at 
the quarry, and again at the roadside, before being stacked. The 
presence of this dirt is due to the dust that blows about in the dry season, 
settles into the stacks and cakes when rain falls on them. Opening out 
the kankar heaps lets the wet material dry if there is clear sunshiny 
weather, or lets it be w’ash(‘d off by hea\y rain. Failing effective cleaning 
in this way, the metal, before being laid on the road, should be put into 
baskets and dipped into water. At thk time, too, any large pieces of 
metal that have been overlooked during stacking should be broken to a 

Qt two mebest At the same time the contractor should collect at the 
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site of the work such rammers (durmats), templates (pharmai)^ <Iigging 
tools (phaurahs), picks (kudals)^ pick-axes (paintis), rakes, twine, 
flags, lanterns, hammers, wooden barriers, baskets and gharas for water 
as are required ifor the work. It this is not done there will be delay 
later on and the labour gangs will be idle while a man is sent to the 
central depot to get tools. 

197. When the work is being started, a barrier should be erected 
at each end, at a distance of 20 feet from the portion in hand, and a red 
flag should be placed conspicuously at each barrier by day and two red 
lights by night. Similar flags and lights should be placed at cross-roads. 
Notice-boards (Appendix 4) for the guidance of motorists should be put up 
at about 275 yards from the portion of the road under operation. The 
earthen sides, or patris, of the road should Ix" k('pt free of tools, or other 
obstructions, and in thorough repair for the use of traflic all the time the 
work is in hand. 

L 198. If the road is a new road under construction, the earthen bank 
will need to be shaped and rolled, or beaten firm, to receive the lowest 
coat of metal, in causes where a foundation of large stuff is not being used. 
Some officers like to make their embankments up to the full formation 
level and to cut out a channel about six inches deep to receive the road 
metal. Others make th(‘ road hank somewhat low(»r than tin* finished for- 
mation lev(d and heat down the centre 12 feet of tluj road bank with ram- 
mers, shaping it to correspond to the finished surface of road metal. 
In this ca‘<e the patris or should<‘rs of the road are made when the 
consolidation is finisluMl. Both methods are used. The latter seems to 
the better. 

199. If the road is an old road which is having a renewal coat put 
on it, the next step will depend on whether it is being renewed with a 4|^- 
inch coat, or re-surfaced with a 3-inch coat. And it should bo said that 
these terms are used here in the sense in which they are used in the 
United Province's, fof some'times, in road literature, re-surfacing is used 
to denote what in the provinces referred to is called renewal, i.e.^ a new 
4J-inch coat laid on the old surface after this has been lightly scarified. 

200. If the road is being renewed with a 4^-inch coat, the old surface 
will be very lightly scarified all over, just to roughen the surface, with- 
out destroying what is the foundation of the new coat. If the road is 
being re-surfaced with a 3-inch coat, the old surface will he dug up all 
over, to a depth of one and-a-half inches, the loosened stuff will bo sorted 
out to separate from the rcst such material as is fit to be used again, and 
the serviceable material will be mixed with the newly-collected kankar 

11 
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before the metal is laid on the road surface. Both methods are used* 
The former is the bettor of the two, but sometimes the smaller initial 
cost of the latter prevails. It is not necessary in the case of re-surfaoing 
to repair the old road surface as it will be dug up, but in the case of a 
renewal coat, the old surface should be patched before it is scarified. 
Some oflicers cease repairing a mile of road on which collection for 
renewal is in progress — a system that cannot be recommended; for the 
surface which is not repaired will deteriorate rapidly and will not make 
a sound bed for the new coat. 

201. While the scarifying is in progress on an old road, and before 
the metal is spread on a new road, a wall of clay 8 inches wide by 6 
inches high should be aligned, with the aid of flags and twine, on each 
side of the road metalling, the distance between the two parallel 
walls being determined by the width of the road metalling. The con- 
struction of these walls should, in the former case, keep pace with the 
scarifying. In both cases they should be of the best clay obtainable, and 
well puddled, for they are intended to prevent the new metal from spread- 
ing when being consolidated and walls of dry loose soil are inefiEective. 

' 202. Just inside these walls the old road metal should bo nicked to a 

width of about 2 inches" and a depth of 3 inches to give the edges of 
the new metal a hold. To make these nicks heavy pick-axes are used, but 
they should not be used for scarifying the road. For this purpose light 
‘6-inch picks, with an 18-inch handle, should 1)0 provided, and the coolies 
should sit and u,>(' them so that they cannot scarify tho surface to a greater 
depth than is reejuired to roughen it. Some officers like to dig up the old 
surface, allowing for this purpose the use of heavy pick-axes wielded by 
professional diggers working while standing up. This method breaks up 
the road and produces mud that works up through the new metal while 
it is being consolidated and, at tho same time, reduces the effective thick- 
ness of tho road. It is not recommended, except when re-surfacing has to 
be done. Other officers pre^fer to mark, or score, fhe road with diagonal 
patterns of nicks some 2 inches deep at intervals of 2 fe(‘t. Observation 
has shown that kankar roads renewed in this way wear in a peculiar man- 
ner, rhlges being left whore tho diagonal nicks have been made, while 
the intervals between the ridges are worn down to • the old surface. This 
does not always happen, but is very noticeable at times, and as the object 
of renewing the road is to secure a compact and even wearing surface, this 
method of diagonal lines cannot be recommended, nor can the use of small 
craters, at intervals of a yard apart, are produced by striking the 

surface here and there* with the point of a pick-axe, nor again can a niethod 
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that was once in fashion, which is, to brmsh the old surface and lay the 
new metal on it. The two never join properly and occasionally the 
upper coat comes away in large pieces after a few months. 

203. When a length of 200 feet has been scarified, the operation of 
spreading the metal should begin. The metal from the spread-out stacks 
should be raked up into baskets, and not dragged into them by means of 
It should then, if this is necessary, be dipped in water to 
wash ofE superfluous dirt and be thrown on the road surface in front of 
the packers who proceed to sort the kankar and hand-pack it, with the 
larger stuff below and the smaller stdff above, arranging it all in a 
skilful way and according to the templates or pharmas’^ provided for 
the work, and using light hammers where necessary. This packing of 
the road metal is of importance and care and attention should be given 
to its being properly done. The templates should be placed at 16-foot 
intervals and carefully bevelled, so that they may indicate the true 
surface of the road. Sometimes cubes of wood of th(‘, right dimensions 
are used as gauges, one at the centre, one at the middle of each side, and 
one at each edge. 

4 204. As the packing proceeds so the construction of the clay walls 

and the scarifying of the road surface proc('ed ahead, of it. When 200 
feet of the packing has been done, consolidation is begun. These figures 
arc given on the basis of about 900 cubic feet of work being finislu^d, in 
all respects, every day, or 200 running feet of a 12-foot road having a 
4i-inch coat. There will thus be 600 feet under operation on the third 
day, and if the work proceeds satisfactorily, the operations of scarifying, 
spreading and consolidation will not overlap, nor will the former get ahead 
unless the consolidation drags. Nor more tlian 660 feet should bo under 
operation at any time. 

205. Plenty of water is needed for the consolidation, and for good 
work the number of rammers should never fall below 12 for a 9-foot 
road and 16 fbr a 12-foot road. Whenever possible, all the men should 
be experienced in this work, but if this is not possible, some should 
be SO and the others should be taught. The gang of 16 men should, 
first of all, proceed to ram the edges of the new metal to a width of 
about two feet, and for this purpose they should divide into two lots of 
eight men and stand with their backs to the middle of the road, moving 
sideways up and down a short length of the road, and thoroughly con- 
solidating the margins of the coat of metal. There will be plenty of 
water here if the bhisties tind coolies fetching water have poured 
Enough over the surface of the road, for it will flow down to the* 
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edges and be held up by the marginal walls of clay, and the gangs 
will be well plashed and will try to shirk ramming hard enough. As 
soon as the edges have been sufficiently consolidated, the gangs should 
form two lines across the road at right angles to the previous position 
and work up and down the portion of which the edges are nearly done 
and should ram both edges and centre and beat down the marginal clay 
walls, which should not be cut down by means of pliauralis,'* The 
partial consolidation of the edges before the centre is touched prevents 
the centre being beaten down flat, the edges and th(‘ clay walls form a 
support to the central metal and keep it from spreading and settling, 
which it will probably do if the edges are not rammed first. It also 
(aided by the 3-inch nick ref(‘rred to above) prevents the breaking up of 
the edges that is to be seen on roads on which the margins are insuffi- 
ciently consolidated. 

206. No “ binding ” or blinding ” is required for ordinary kankar 
roads, but some qualities of kankar require the after addition of some 
kankar “ hajri ” to finish off with, after the metal has been thoroughly 
rammed ; and it is found necessary, very occasionally, to finish off by 
pouring liquid clay over the consolidated surface. Top dressings of any 
suitable kind need not be objected to, provided the road metal has been 
thoroughly rammed before the <lressing . is put on. None should be 
allowed to be added at the discretion of a contractor. He v'^hould 
always take the orders of the engineer on this point. From time to 
thne during consolidation, the top surface of the road should bo tested 
by means of a shaped template, made to slope at 1 in 36 from ^he centre 
to the edges, to see that it is being. finished to the correct cambu*. All mud 
should be washed off and the surface should bo firm and open and not a 
mixture of clay and kankar on which every wheel makes an impression. 

207. When the day’s work is done two lanterns should bo placed at 
each of the barriers. The best form of lantern is a large box, with red 
cloth face and sides, in which a light is kept burning. Small hand-lan- 
terns are of no use. They give no light and their faces soon get covered 
with a smoky deposit. Very effective lights are required, because motorists 
will not be able to see the special motor warning, and they need some- 
thing more than a dim red lamp to give them warning that the road is up* 

208. As soon as the consolidation is finished and the road is throwH 

open for traffic, work on the should be started. These should 

be finished off at a slope of 1 in 36 outwards in continuation of the slope 
0l the road surface. There will, sometimes, be difficulty in getting earth 
{fon tbo draiu6| aud oocaaionally it may be absolutely necessary to 
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defer the execution of part of the work for a time, but, as a rule, it can 
be done as soon as the consolidation is finished. If this is impracticable, 
a strip of “ pain ” two feet wide adjoining file edges of the metal can be 
made up as soon as the adjacent portion of the road is opened to traffic, 
and the rest can be completed later. 

209. All holes and channels in the slopes of embankments should be 
filled in, the earth being well beaten down and dresstul off neatly. All 
clods in the jyatrls ” should be broken and the surface should be rammed 
and smoothly dres>?ed. A template, twine and peg'^, or flags, will be 
required for this work, which should be neatly done. Excavation for the 
earth that is required should be made in the ditches at the road boundary 
which should be dug evenly in the d inaction of their length, the 5-foot 
cross-bars between 50-foot borrow-pits, where these exist, being left 
undisturbed ; but the formation of such borrow-pits should be avoided 
altogether in the neighbourhood of inhabited areas, where no excavation 
should bo made that cannot be drained. No earth should be dug whithin 
five feet of a tree, milestone, furlong post, or boundary pillar, or any 
masonry work. 

- 210. When traffic is allowed on the newly-consolidated portion of a 

road, groat care must be taken to keep it sj>read over the road, for if it 
keeps on one track, ruts will certainly form. This diversion of traffic 
should, when necessary, be caused by spreading a littla fine “ hajri ” in 
the places where the ruts show' signs of forming and by brushing the road 
surface from time to time. See also paragraph 259. 

211. The cost of kaiikar consolidalion depends on the price of labour 
and on the distance water has to be brouglit. For ordinary work it will 
be soinowhat as follows : — 

Consolidation of cubic feet dally — 

4 beldars at 3 annas scarifying surface, 

2 bhisties at 3t annas making clay walls, ... 

4 beldars at 3 ditto, 

1 coolie at II ditto, 

2 beldars at 3^ aiiiuib carrying and spreading, 

6 coolies at 21 ditto, 

6 coolies at 2 ditto, 

2 mates at 6 annas ramming, , . 

16 beldars at 31 annas do., ... ... 

6 bhisties at 31 annas, ... ... ... 

4 chaukidars at 3 annas, ... 

Kerosiue oil) etc., ... ••• ••• 

Xotal for 900 cubic feet, 

Uate for too cubic feet, 
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Nino hundred cubic feet represent 200 feet of a 12-£oot road with a coat 
of metal four and-a-haif inches thick. 

212. The renewal of ^^patris ” is generally estimated at Rs. 40 per 
mile \<rhich, if the earthwork is taken at Rs. 4 a thousand cubic feet as 
an all over rate, including dressing and patching, represents 10,000 cubic 
feet per mile or 5,000 cubic feet for each “ a larger figure than 

is necessary in most cases, now that roads are made with a proper slope 
of 1 in 36 for drainage instead of having their earthen shoulders or 
“ patris ” brought u}) level with the road metal — a system that choked 
the surface drainage and ruined the road. It would probably be sutficient 
to allow Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 per mile where patris^" are to be renewed in 
connection with a 4^-inch renewal cost ; but no provision for this work is 
necessary^ in the case of a new road, for the item “ Earthwork ” should 
include all that is necessary. 
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STONE COLLECTION AND CONSOLIDATION. 

213. Stone may be obtained from regular quarries worked by Gov* 
ernment or by contractors as in Bundelkhand, or near Agra, or Mirzay ur. 
in the United Provinces, or from the beds of mountain torrents where 
boulders are to be found, as at HaVdwar, or from places in the hills 
where limestone can be obtained, as on the road up to Naini Tal. These 
limestone blocks are usually taken from the bed of a stream near the 
road and broken on the road side, and the road metal thus obtained 
makes an excellent road for light traffic. River boulders of quartzite 
or sandstone do not break into such good metal as limestone yields. The 
boulders are round and smooth, and are not always to be had of large 
size, and one surface of nearly every bit of broken stone is smooth and 
rounded and difficult to consolidate. Boulders which are intended for 
road metal need to be carefully chosen and small ones should not be 
taken where those of larger size are obtainable. 

214. The regular stone quarries of Mirzapur usually produce sand- 
stone, but there are in Bundelkhand a few granite quarries that promise 
well. In some parts of India trap is obtainable. This is recognized as 
being the best for stones for road work for trap, which includes basalts 
and whinstone, is very compact and elastic has a high resistance to crush- 
ing without being brittle, and its dust usually has good cementing pro- 
perties. Granites follow as next in value.^ They Vary greatly and, as a 
rule, are not very excellent road stones, for the quartz and felspar in them 
are brittle and the latter is easily decomposed, producing sand and clay. 
Granites without mica olfer great resistance to wear and those which are 
free from quartz are the best for road work. These go by the name of 
syenite. Limestones are usually deficient in hardness and toughness, 
but possess cementing power. Those which are not crystalline are the 
best for road work, (kystalline limestones are not always satisfactory. 
Sandstones are, as a rule, uiisatisfactorv, for they are easily pulverized 
and have but little cementing power. Quartzite rocks, though ui^efal 
sometimes, are often as bad as sandstone. They were originally sand, 
changed into a compact mass by pressure. Quartz when found in lairge 
veins sometimes makes a fair road metal, for it is hard and brfeaks with 
sharp edges; but it^readily crushes into powder, being brittle, and 

no binding power. 

,215. Whatever may be the disqualifi,c^tions of the several of 
stones here mentioned one, or anp;^er,, has to be used just bqcaugp is 
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not pouiblo to get anything better locally and as the traffic on Indian roads 
in comparatively light, they wear tolerably well if the roads are 'properly 
looked after, but the hot dry climate of Upper India is against stone 
roads which “ ravel,” or loosen, on the surface, unless they can be watered 
regularly and this is practically impossible except on hill roads and in 
towns. The limestone road from Kathgodam to Naini Tal is watered daily 
in the dry weather and provides a surface that is satisfactory in every way 
for light traffic, Roads on the plains which cannot bo watered dally 
break up very easily in the summer months, unless damp clay from the 
side ditches is spread lightly over them. Those in towns are often* over- 
watered. 

216. For use as ‘‘binding” disintegrated rock or “fia/n” is gene- 
rally used. Limestone l>ajri makes good binding material. Sandstone 
bajri does not, nor does sand. Occasionally a top dressing of kankar is 
used as binding and in parts of India “ moornm ” is spread on the rolled 
road^ This is integrated trap and is sometimes used for making 
a road as stone or kankar is used. 

217. The chief matter to attend to after once the quarry has been 
chosen, and the kind of stone that is to be used has been decided on is the 
size of the stone metal that the conti'actor should supply. Consi- 
deration of th(' matter will show that tough hard stone must be broken 
smaller than softer stone, if the same roller is to be used for both, and 
that for a given kind of stone, small stone will give a smoother, road, but 
not necessarily a stronger one than large stone. The specifications of the 
United Provinces require that the stone metal should be one and-a-half 
inches in size anil the stone should be uniform in size and quality. ;i 

218. The Road Board (of England) specification says: — “The 
roadstone is to l)e clean and free from all (extraneous matter, of 
approved quality broken as ciibically as possible and for normal traffic 
should comply with the British Engineering Standard ^ Committee’s 
standard for 2-inch stone. Where the road has to carry heavy axle loads, 
it is desirable that the size of soft stones, such as limestone, should be slightly 
increased. Broken stone specifit^d as 2-inch gauge shall all pass through a 
2-mch ring and shall consist of the following percentages by weight : — Not 
more than 15 per cent, passing through ti 1^-inch ring in every direction, not 
less than 65 per cent, over inches and not exceeding /two nnd-a-hal£ 
inches in greatest length by measurement, not more than 20 per cent, over 
two and-a-half inches in greatest length. The screenings obtained by the 
use of a f-inch rod screen during the process of breaking should be kept 
seprate and used as a top dressing during rolling operations,” 
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219. The cost of working quarries and the operation of ' q^arrj^Eig 
are matters that are beyond the -scope of this Manual. Interos^l^ 
particulats of the work as done in EngldLtd will be found in “ 
making and Maintenance ” by Thomas Aitken. Where stone collected 
by hand in India and coolies are paid a daily wage of two annas for 
cpllecting and four annas for breaking, the rates will depend on the lead 
and on the daily task. Three specimen rate lists based on the Military 
Works Handbook are given below which do not include carriage by road 
apd stacking at roadside : — 


Co) 


(*) 


(tO 


Rs. a. p. 


8 coolies collecting 100 c. f. at 2 annas, 
14 coolies breaking 100 c. f. at 4 annas, 
Mate and munshi, ... 

Baskets and rope, ... 

Cost of 100 cubic feet, 

4 coolies collecting 100 c f. at 2 annas, 

12 coolies breaking 100 c. f at 4 annas, 
Mate and munshi, ... ... 

Baskets and rope, .«>. 

Cost of 100 cubic feet, 

5 coolies collecting 100 c. f at 2 annas, 

11 coolies breaking 100 c. f. at 4 annas, 
Mate and Munshi, ... 

Baskets and rope, ... 

Cost of 100 cubic feet, 
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For carriage, stacking, etc , the paragraphs on kankar collection should be referied to. 

220. The cost of consolidation of stone varicvS with the locality, the 
‘quality of the stone, the water-supply, the means employed for consolida- 
^ 011 , It is about double the rate for kankar consolidation. 

221. There are two types of stone-crushers now in common use of 
which the older form, known as Blake’s after the original inventor, was 
essentially an oscillatory crusher, no attempt being made to cube the 
material. Various improvements wore made from time to time, and the 
machine which is now extensively used, and which has proved satisfactory ' 
in regard to breaking capacity, quality of material produced, and 
economical working, is that made by Mr. W. H. Baxter of Leeds. 
Various sizes are made. One most often used is a 16-inch by 9 inch 
machine breaking 60 to 80 tons per day. The stone is fed in at the top 
and broken between two reciprocating jaws actuated by very strpng 
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machinery driven by an engine of about eiglit nominal horse power. The 
roller can be supplied on a movable frame on wheels, with an elevator, 
cylindrical screens for separating the broken stones into various sizes, 
and a delivery shoot. 

222 . Another form of stone-crusher is known as Gates' Gyratory 
Rock and Ore crusher,” Its mechanism is such that a crushing cone fitted 
on to a vertical main shaft with a certain amount of eccentricity impinges 
during its gyrations against the material to be broken and also approaches 
and recedes from, the sides of a strong casting in the shape of an inverted 
bell into which the material is fed, and between which and the cone it is 
crushed. 

223. Codrington in “ The Maintenance of Macadamized Roads ” 
says that a good stone-breaker will break from quarried stone two cubic 
yards of hard limestone of the ordinary gauge in one day and some men 
will break more. Hard siliceous stones and igneous rocks can only be 
broken at the rate of one to one and-a-half cubic yard in a day. Of some 
of the toughest, such as Guernsey granite, a man can break on an average 
only half a cubic yard a day. River gravel, field-s^ne, or flints, which 
are already of a small size, can be broken at the rate of three or four 
cubic yards a day. 

224. ' Such a large quantity cannot be taken as the daily task of an 
Indian stone-breaker, who may perhaps break 7 to 10 cubic feet in a day 
from stones or boulders that can be handled, 

225. Road stones are tested in several ways and though the real test 
is the way in which the stone wears when used in a road, laboratory 
tests help to distinguish between those stones that may prove useful and 
those that will not. 

226. One test is for abrasion. The best machine for this is one 
designed by Mr, de Oourcy Meade and used by Mr. Lovegrove, Engineer 
to the Hornsey District Council, in an exhaustive series of tests on road 
stones. This is a rotary machine of three cylinders, each about one foot 
in diameter, with three one-inch angle-iron ribs arranged lengthwise in 
each cylinder. The stones are weighed dry, the same weight of each being 
put into the cylinders, and subjected to 8,000 revolutions at a speed ol 
20 revolutions per minute, after which they are again weighed, as well as 
the chips and dust produced by their abrasion. The same test is made 
with wet stones, half a gallon of water being put into each cylinder with 
the stones which are again weighed, when dry, after the test. A 
somewhat similar machine known as the Deval mnchinc is used iu 
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227. Speoifio gravity can be determined in a simple manner by 
means of Walker’s balance, In the sketch—* 

Fig 44, 



A is a steel bar, B is a rest in which A is supported on a knife-edge, 
about three inches from one end, and from this knife-edge to the other 
end, A is graduated into tenths of an inch. On the shorter arm is a 
movable weight C which can be placed at any suitable distance from the 
knife-edge. A loop in D checks undue swinging and a mark on D indi- 
cates the correct horizontal position. The sample to be tested is moved 
along the longer arm and, when it exactly counterbalances, the weight 0, 
its distance from the knife-edge is noted. Leaving the weight C in its 
original position, the sample is completely immersed in a glass of water, 
no air bubbles being allowed to remain on it, and the distance b at which 
it now balances C is noted. As the specific gravity G is the weight of 
the sample in air divided by the difference of the weights in air and 
water, it follows that — 



228. The absorptive properties of a stone can be measured by the 
same balance. The sample is first balanced by the counterpoise in any 
convenient position, the di^tance a being read off. It is then soaked in 
water for 24 hours and wiped clear of all superfluous moisture. Being 
heavier than before, it balances nearer the fulcrum, say, at a distance b. 
If X is the unknown weight of the sample, y the weight of absorbed water 

— whence — that is, the ratio of the weight of absorbed 

X y d X 0 ^ 

water to the weight of the substance. The percentage of absorption is 

represented by 100 , so if equals, say, the absorption is 5 

per cent., and so on. 

229. Some engineers lay great stress on the cementing powers of a 
stone, which they test by wetting stone dust with water and moulding it 
into a short cylinder which after being dried is subjected to the blows of 
a dropping weight. Experiments show that quartzites, granite, gneiss, 
and marble possess very little cementing power, taking only two or 
blows to break the briquette, limestones and some trap rocks give a 
briquette which will stand 30 or 40 blows, while other trap rocks gIVe 
very variable results, 
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f 230 . It Is necessary to bear in mind the partienlar use to which a 
stone is to be put before its properties are approved, or condemned, -for 
a stone which might not do for use as paving setts might still be of 
great service when broken up ns macadam, or when used in a foundation 
course, as in Telford’s system. Other stones which lack binding 
properties may be used on occasion, with advantage, in conjunction with 
some other material, such as loam or chalk. Durability depends partly 
on resistance to chemical decomposition, and partly on resistance to 
mechanical abrasion, and microscopical methods of examination are now 
much used to ascertain the composition of roadstones, but mineralogioal 
composition alone will not determine the suitability of a stone, for it will 
sometimes happen that a very hard and durable stone cannot be used 
for jiaving purposes, because it wears smooth and slippery. Durability 
again does not always depend on chemical composition. Flint, for 
example, is chemically very stable, but it is also very brittle. 

2!U. In the days of Telford and Macadam steam-rollers were 
unknown and the consolidation of stone was done by the carts, carriages, 
and horses that passed over it. Macadam held that under the influence 
of -the traffic stones would unite by their own angles without the addition 
of any binding material, the ruts being raked in as the process of 
consolidation by traffic proceeded, but, though no binding was used, it was 
found that roads made in this way contained 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, 
of the whole coat in the form of muddy cementing matter, which must 
have been due to the wear of the stones during the process of consolidation, 
and the road- washings and scrapings which had worked into the voids of 
the coat of metal. 

232. This being so it may bo argued that it would be advisable to 
add some binding material to start with instead of letting it be formed 
by the gradual wear of the stones and this is done by some engineers, but, 
as a matter of fact, a perfectly consolidated road can be made with very 
liftte detritus in it, a road, too, that lasts better than one that ebntaius 
ft 'large quantity of so-called binding material. The solidity of a road 
depends chiefly on the quantity of stone it contains and the closeness 
with which it is packed and tliis solidity is diminished rather than in- 
creased by the presence of much small material. 

23.3. The proper way to consolidate stone is to pack it well, to wet 
it thoroughly, and roll it thoroughly with a roller of the proper weight, 
and then to add a binding coat, say, one-third of an inch in thickness, 
jui^t to fill up the surface interstices. There should be no binding 
!|iaterial (paragraph 216) put in the body of the*, road. In the United 
provinces the term ‘‘ blinding ” is used in re^yidng to what is usually 
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called “binding,” Both words are misleading, for “blinding” mi|(ht 
imply the hiding away of inferior work under a thick coat of small stuff, 
iwrhile binding ” may lead to the idea that the individual stones in^a 
road are to be imbedded in a matrix of small material, whereas they 
should be compressed into as solid a mass as possible, each stone inter- 
looking into others by its angles, before ever the binding is put oh to 
ttie surface of the road. By adding the binding to the surface only,' a 
nearly impermeable crust is produced, and, with a proper cross-section, it 
should let very little water through to the sub-soil, 

3 ^ 234. These remarks refer to roads made of clean, hard, angular 

stone broken as cubically as possible from large stone, but if gravel and 
shingle are used in road work, no amount of rolling will bind them and 
some loamy material must be added before consolidation. 

235. Sometimes stone roads arc consolidated in India in dry weather, 
but this is a mistake. Plenty of water helps the angular stones to 
Interlock, without that wear on the corners that dry rolling produces and, 
from what has been said above, it follows that a road rolled when 
thoroughly wet is a far better road than one that is rolled dry, for the 
latter will contain the detritus that should be avoided. If plenty of 
water is availabe, and is used, the objection to rolling a road in dry 
weather is reduced, but not entirely removed, for water evaporates very 
quickly in dry weather in India, whereas during the monsoon the air 
is of full moisture. There will be some detritus even in a road that is 
rolled wet, especially if the road metal is soft and the roller is heavy, 
but there should not be much if the stone is hard and properly broken. 
Sometimes watering can b(‘ overdone as in the case of a new^ road which 
is not on a very firm bank and in such cases dry rolling, with a light 
roller, is advisable to begin with, or the stone will sink into the bank, as 
tlje water softens it. 

236. The specifications of the United Provinces require that the fild 
surface of a stone road should be scarified, to a depth of one inch to One 
and-a-half inclu's, befcre the intone of the new coat is spread, and also 
that no water is to be used when the new metal is being rolled until 
the pieces of metal have become sufficiently crowded together as not to be 
displaced by the roller. The need for digging up the old road is not 
apparent. In the case of kankar roads it was remarked that if the old 
surface is nicked with diagonal linos, the new coat wears into low ridges, 
with portions of the old surface exposed in the spaces between the 
diagonal lines ; but this does not happen in the case of a stone road, In 
re-coating which it is sufficient to mend the old surface, if this is liot 
beyond repairs, and to cross-nick it, Sometimes in India it is found 
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that the old surface k beyond repairs, and in such oases the old stuff must 
be removed to a depth of inches, or more, but, more often than not, 
repairing, cleaning, nicking and wetting the old surface will be enoughf 
When, however, a specification says that the old surface is to be dug np 
the specification should be followed. That deep scarifying is often used 
is clear from the fact that mechanical scarifiers are provided with steam 
rollers, but the writer considers that their use should be limited to roads 
which are to bo re-surfaced, 

237. Then, as to watering, it follows that if the argument set out 
above is true, viz., that there should be as little small stuff in the body 
of the road as possible, harm is done by heavily rolling the metal when 
it is dry. Notice how a stack of dry stone wears when compressed by 
anything heavy passing over it. The corners of the individual stones in 
the stack break off and are ground into small stuff. This does not 
happen to the same extent when the metal is being rolled wet, and 
though, as remarked above, there will always be some small stuff in a 
atone road when it is rolled wot there will be more if it is rolled dry, 
it is desirable to have as little as j>o>sible. Therefore, the road should 
not be rolled dry with a heavy roller. 

238. It should, however, be stated that there are engineers who 
specify dry rolling. For instance, the English Road Board specification 
requires that ‘‘ no water or binding should be applied until dry rolling 
has been carried out to a sufficient extent to form a smooth hard surface 
with the correct cross-fall with the stones well knit together and presenting 
a mosaic surface.” And this system is followed in the United Provinces. 

239. As regards the general arrangements to be made for road 
consolidation, for execution of the earthwork and for lights and danger 
warnings, the article on kankar consolidation should be referred to. A 

f team roller and arrangements for working it are advised for a stone 
oad, but often the consolidation may have to be done by means of rollers, 
iron Or stone, drawn by cattle or by men. 

240. Steam rollers are of various weights and sizes. A 15-ton roller 
with 18-inch driving wheels and weighing tons, when in working order 
with scarifier attached, will give an inch width jwessure of nearly 5^ 
cwts., a 12-ton roller weighing 13 tons when in working order, and 
having driving wheels 17 inches wide, will give an inch width pressure 
of 4-J cwts., and a 10-ton roller with 16-inch driving wheels, and weighing 
lOf tons in working order, will give an inch width pressure of U®arly 
4 cwts. Carts, motor lorries and traction engines will bring a greater 
pressure on to a road ; nevertheless experience jihows that good work is 
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done, in the case of soft material such as limestone, by a light roller of 7 
to 10 tons, while hard and tough igneous rocks give the Iwst results with 
a heavy roller of 15 tons, which should not, however, be used on soft 
and yielding road beds. Some counties in England, which can afford it, 
have a series of rollers of different weights as a 15-ton roller for roads 
in county districts where there are no underground pipes to damage, on6 
of 10 tons for city use to avoid damage to pipes and for repairing 
patches, ^and a light roller of 6 tons for steep gradients and light work 
generally, and Mr. Pickering the Borough Engineer of Cheltenham, 
has designed, for patching purposes, a stream roller and water tank com- 
bined which is referred to in the chapter on maintenance. Compound 
rollers cost more than single cylinder rollers, but are more economical in fuel 
and^^tcr consumption, arc less noisy and easier to handle, and last longer. 

241. When the road surface has been prepared, the stone metal 
should be spread on it and closely packed by hand. If the road is a 
new one, with a foundation course, this course will be laid first on the 
new road bed which has been properly shaped and rolled or rammed. It 
may not be possible to roll it with the heavy roller, as the sqil may be 
compressible, but light rollers of stone or iron may be available, failing 
which the road bed, or g^ub-grade, can be well rammed. The foundation, 
consisting of large stones hand-packed as in a Telford road, or of stones 
of 3-inch or 4-inch cubes or brickbats, would then be laid, the depth de- 
pending on the class of road and the amount of traffic likely to be 
carried. Bricks laid flat move easily and do not make a sound road bed 
for heavy traffic. This foundation course, or soiling, or bottoming should 
be rolled dry or rammed, if the soil will not stand rolling, and its surface 
should be, brought to a regular and uniform contour. 

242. Some engineers lay on this foundation course a layer of sharp 
clean sand or fine gravel, inches to 2 inches thick, to receive the top 
metal, having previously treated the foundation course to a blinding of 
sand or gravel well brushed into the joints during the final stages of 

consolidation. The object of this layer of sand or gravel is to 2)revent 
the metal coating especially if it is not very thick, from being crushed 
between the foundation course and the traffic. This is not recommeded. 
Modern practice accepts the system of a well compacted foundation, 
s\ipporting the upper coat without movement, a method which cannot be 
assured if a cushion of sand is introduced above the foundation. This is, 
however, used in brick and wood pavements. 

243. ^ The layer of stone 4^ inches thick should be packed over thft 
toundatiou, wetted and rolled ahd^ finished with binding. The second 
Qoat 4^ iuobes should ho laid ovor tho first aud wetted uud rollad 
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finished in the same way. In the case of an old road there would be one 
new coat only which would be laid on the old surface after this 
hiqd been qleaned, patched, nicked and w<‘tt(;d ; but if the idea was to 
re-swr£ace with a 3-inch coat, it would l>e necessary to dig up the old 
surface to a depth of li inches (or more, if this was indicated as advisable) 
to separate the excavated material into what was obviously useless (except, 
perhaps, after screening, for use as binding) and what could Ikj usefully 
i^ixpd with the metal collected for the re-surfacing, and then to spread the 
n^tal. 

244. The construction of the side walls of clay, the spreading of 
the metal and its consolidation would proceinl in sequence as indicated 
under kankar consolidation and should be so arrangc'd as to avoid over- 
lapping or delay. The quaptity of work to be done daily will depend on 
the work itself, that is, whether it is new^ work, or renewal, or re-surfac- 
ing, on the nature of the road metal, on the ease with which water can 
be procured, on the interruptions caused by passing traffic, on the roller 
used, and on the gradient. Messrs. Avoling and Porter estimate 1,000 
to 2^000 square yards of an ordinary coat afs likely to be rolled in one 
day and this should cover the majority of cases, and if the former figure 
IS taken as the day’s work, 750 feet of a 4i-inch coat on a 12-foot road can 
be rolled in one day. It would be easy, therefore, to do a furlong a day, 
but, to allow for accidental delays, 10 days might be taken for each mile. 
More than this can be done with proper arrangements and good super- 
vision as, on the other hand, less can be accomplished and not done well. 

245* If a 15-ton roller is used, the driving wheels of which are 4^ 
feet apart and 18 inches wide and the front wheel 4^ feet wide, the roller 
can do half the width of the 12-foot road in one trip, and if it travels 14 
miles in a day of 7 hours at 2 miles an hour, it will roll a furlong 56 times. 
During this time the driving wheels will have gone over the whole surface 
about 24 times. Their pressure on the road is about 5 cwt. per inch width 
or about double that of the front rollers. The 4^-inch coat of metal will, 
if work proceeds at this rate, have to be spread at the rate of a furlong 
day, and the road surface must be nicked at this rate, the building of the 
side walls of clay keeping pace with this work. Larger labour gangs ate, 
therefore, wanted than are needed for kankar consolidation. 

\/ 246. Consolidation is effected by watering the new coat of metal 
thot*oui?hly and taking the roller over it as often as is necessary to 
compact the stone. In the case of a new road, water is used sparingly 
at first to prevent the softening of the sub-soil. Wherever this is 
pOBsibluj water should be applied through sprinklers from proper wat^r 
outs. Xb« roIUni! Bboulcl begin at the edge of the roadi the roller 
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moving up along this edge and returning on the other, and during each 
succeeding trip the edge of the strip previously covered by the driving 
wheels should be overlapped, while another strip nearer the middle of the 
road is covered, '^e rolling thus proceeds gradually from both sides 
towards the centr^ It should be continued until the stone ceases to 
creep in front of the roller and is firm under foot as one walks over it, 
and smooth and looking like an encaustic pavement, and until the 'stones 
adjacent to whore the foot presses as one walks do not move. Thei 
binding may then be spread over the surface in a layer about one-third 
of an inch, thick, and well watered through a spray, and the rolling 
should be continued until the whole surface is thoroughly compact. Any 
surplus binding material not incorporated with the road must then be 
swept off. 

247. It is not always possible to obtain a steam roller for the work of 
consolidation. A few years ago stone rollers were used which were, 
perhaps, 4 feet in diameter and 3 feet long, giving a pressure of 188 of lbs. 
per inch-widtli/which could be raised to 210 lbs. when the frame was 
loaded, but tnoir place has been taken by iron rollers of the above 
dimensions. These weigh 2 tons and give an inch- width pressure of 
124 lbs. when unloaded, and of 228 lbs. when fitted^with scrap increasing 
to 310 lbs. when the frame is loaded. Other patterns are also available. 
They can be drawn by cattle, or by men, and they arc not nearly as 
efficient as steam rollers, taking much longer over the work and not 
doing it so well. Owing partly to the time taken in consolidating a 
road, with the consequent need for letting the traffic on to it before it is 
ready the binding is put on too soon, the traffic disturbs the. surface of 
the road, the roller goes over it again, there is more binding added from 
time to time, and in the end the road is not a thoroughly compacted mass 
of stone with a surface completed with binding material, but an accumula- 
tion of stone in a setting of binding and, therefore, not a good road. 

248. In France iron rollers 6 feet in diameters and 5 feet long, weigh- 

ing 3 tons when empty, 6 tons when full, and 9 tons when loaded, are 
sometimes used, and it is said that 8 to 10 rollings are sufficient with a 
4^inch coat, 2 or 3 rollings dry wdth the roller empty, 2 or 3 rollings 
with blindage and water and with an empty roller, 2 or 3 rollings mth 
the full roller, and one or t'wo about a week or 10 days after the road is 
opened to traffic. This light consolidation appears insufficient for good 
work. There is no cioubt that a road can be made to look as if it were 
consolidated even when the work done is insufficient, and when steam 
rollers were first used in Central India, progress at the rate of a mile a 
day was not unknown, but good sound work cannot be expected, except 
^ben it is slowly and thoroughly dona* . 
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Road Maintenance. 

249. Qlo mainiain a road in good order it mu^t not only be renewed, 
or-surfaced, or have the rust in its surface filled at varying intervals, 
but it must also be patched continuously^ In the early days of modern 
road-making continuous patching was no^ done and roads, badly made 
and indifferently repaired, were never satisfactorily maintained, and it 
was ilot till the end of tho 18th century that a proper system of repairs 
was introduced. 

250. The renewal or re-surfacing of tho road surface has been 
considered in an earlier chapter. Patchwork is now dealt witli^^^s 
the road surface d eteri orates from month to month, under the wearing 
action of the traffic aad.^4he weather, it has to be patched to keep it 
from going to pieces altogether, and the sooner holes are mended the 
better it is for the road. Prevention of damage is the secret of success, 
liis bad economy to let the surface of the road remain neglected, for 
holes not only collect water which causes extra wear in them, in addition 
to damage to the undercoat, but they are the cause of increased jeon? 
cussions which inconvenience the travelling public and damage the Toa(^ 

251. The road engineer in India cannot provoftt all kinds of 
vehicles with all kinds of tyres coming on to roads, except in the case 
of heavy motor traffic which is regulated by law, and he v ill find damage 
»done by narrow tyres fitted on small wheels of heavily loaded carts, or by 
wheels that wobble as they roll. He will not, however, find his road 
called upon, at present, except, perhaps, in Presidency towns, to carry 
anything like the traffic* that is carried by many roads in Eingland, and 
what he needs, in order to maintain the surface in good order under 
present conditions, is ^ood consolidation of good materials followed by 
continuous effective patdbing as soon as this becomes necessary. 

252. C£or the work of patching a sufficient supply of kankar, or 
stone, is required, and gangs of beldars known as naukar coolies ” or 
“ baramOMS,^^ under a head coolie, or a mate, with digging tools, rammers, 
water carts, etc. The supply of road metal for each mile of road will 
depend on’ its condition and should bo carefully considered before the 
tnetal is collected, for otherwise it will happen that there will bo nfore 
metal in some places than is needed, and less in others, and the 
gang trill Waste time in carting materials from one place to another 
The toad metal must be clean and hard and broken to a size of 1 J to 2 
Inobeei specified under oolketiou, and it should be stacked on earthen 
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platforms built off the 'travelling surface of the rood, In stacks which 
may measure 5 feet average width by 13 inches in height. These stacks 
may be marked, at 5-£oQt intervals along their length, with 3-'inoh bands 
of white wash, after they have been paid for. Thftse bands enable an 
inspecting oflSoer to see how much material remains on thd road and at the 
same time, to difEorentiate between material that has been, and that 
remains to be, paid for. Stacks of metal that have not been paid for 
should not be drawn upon for use as repair metal. 

253. The road gangs should consist of a mate, or a head foolie, 

and 8 or 10 coolies, and their work should extend over 8 or’ 1§ miles. 
Smaller gangs should not, as a rule, be kept on the ro^/ gang 

should have a light hand-cart for metal, a small* hand-cart for water, 
picks, rammers, phaurahs^^^ templates, dags, hanpners, baskets, twine 
and iron pegs, and anything else that the par^colar work in hand may 
need. Sometimes two water carts are recjuired, if the water-supply is 
at any distancei^ of which one may be a barrel on wheels, or a galvanized 
tank on HhtffLs and a .t ap r The 

smaller water oifrt might be an empty oil drum or paint drum, swivelled 
on to, and removable from, a wheeled iron frame with two legs and with 
handles like those of a perambulator. This hand water-cart can be 
moved about by^'one man, the barrel can be rested on the ground and the 
framework removed, but it is not essential to the work for any light water 
cart will d(^^ ^e templat es are required for checking the cross-sl ope of 
the road, especially when the are under repair when the twine 

and pegs are also required in order to secure an even edging to the new 
earthwork. 

254. (The duties of the mate and coolies do all necessary repairs, 
to see that drainage is not obstructed, that the road is kept free for 
traffic, including the lopping of overhanging branc^ies of trees, that, weeds 
and plants do not grow in the joints of masonry Calverts, etc.y and to 
follow any special directions given in the mate’s order bool^ See also 
paragraphs 260 to 263. ^he mate should report all damage that cannot be 
put right by the gang and all accidents that affeet the road. He should , 
keep, in a tin case, a muster roll injbhe focuLpresoribed for use on roads, 
and should post it up daily in ink, and he should always have this witb^ 

^ i 

him, as well as a mate’s order book. This is a strongly bound tdank 
bo<ft in which the sub-divisional officer records in hal£-mar]§^n such 
directions as “ Repair the road surface in miles 2, 3, 4.” Oat down 
patris in mile 4 to the proper slope Of one inoh in three feet.” ‘‘ Lop 
overhanging branches to a height of 10 feiPt in mil# 3,” 



255. The suh-ovorseer should see that these ord^!*^ are carried out 
and should enter a remark in the order book recording their completion. 
Ordinarily he gives no orders, for the sub-divisional officer should enter 
enough for the gang to work at till his next visit, but occasion may arise 
which requires Kim to take action when he should record his directions, 
and the fact of their having been ^ ri^ ou t, in the mate’s order book. 
This system is not always followed. Some officers say that the sub- 
overseer should never give any orders, others require him to give all 
orders, and do not supply the order book to mates, but require the sub- 
overseer to keep two note-books, one of wkich is sent weekly to the sub- 
divisional officer to enable him to see what is being done. Experience 
shows that the mate’s order book system works well in practice, if the 
sub-divisional officer gives sufficient and clear instructions. 

^ 256. As soon as a hollow is noticed in the road surface, it should be 

filled up. Hollows are usually oval in plan. Patches are generally 
rectangular. This means that they are either too large or too small. 
There is really no reason why they should not bo of the same shape as the 
worn portion. This is recommended by Codrington in “ Road Maintenance.” 

257. They are generally made three inches deep. There is no reason 
why they should not be two inches deep, or less, if the traffic is light and 
the hollow is not deep. When the excavation for the patch is ready, 
it should be filled with clean metal, any serviceable material that comes 
from the patch being added, but not stuff of which the corners have become 
rounded. Thc^ surface of the filling should be higher than the road sur- 
face. I The filling should be rammed with a sufficiency of water and in 
the case of kankar no binding of any kind should be added, but with 
stone metal screenings of the stone should be added before the remming 
is finished. The patch should be kept wet for a day and may be covered 
with damp leaves to secure this when the weather is very dry. When 
the consolidation is finished, the surface of the filling should be level with 
the surface of the road. 

^ 258. The ordinary road-roller is not suitable for patchwork, but 
Mr. J. S. Pickering, m.i.c.e., Borough Engineer of Cheltenham, has 
designe 1 a steam roller and water tank combined which has proved to be 
a success in the systematic patching of macadamized roads. It carries a 
water tank of 200 gallons capacity th e top of w hich is formed into an iron 
i)OX in wh ich cast-irj:) n blocks are placed to enable the weight on the 
rolling wheel to be adjusted to the work it is required to do. This rolling 
wheel on which the bulk of the load is concentrate® is made to bear, by 
adjustment of the loads, a load varying from 4 tops 7 cwts. to 9 tons 10 
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cwts. The metal used for patching is drawn by the roller in a cart which: 
carries about two tons. When not required for road lepairg the engine 
may be used as a tractor, or for street watering, a tipping body to carrj^ 
four tons, and a water tank to hold 1,000 gallons beini^made interchange- 
able. This roller can travel at the rate of six miles an^hour, but during 
rolling the speed is reduced to two miles an hour. The reversing 
action of the engine is so sensitive and easy that the roller can be made to 
pass over a patch 18 inches long no less than 30 times in a minute. Whore 
there are many stone roads, a roller of this kind might be very useful, 
but, at present in India, patching on stone roads is done with rammers such 
as are used on kankar roads. 

259. ^Sometimes ruts form in a road. For patching in these a 
roller would not be of use. Ruts are not found so frequently on a stone 
road as on a kankar road. They should be kept under as far as 
possible by rut-filling or, if this cannot be done owing to want of funds, 
by what is known as “ lik katai or the spreading of screenings in the 
ruts. This is a barbarous practice at best, and if it can be avoided so 
much the better. When it has to be used, it ^ould be so done that it 
will not be a source of danger to traffic. ^^When a road has been well 
consolidated after careful hand packing, it ought not to run to ruts •if the 
surface is swept every day and traffic marks are obliterated till all 
danger of ruts forming has passed, as it will pass in the case of most roads 
that carry mixed traffic.\ Roads that do not carry mixed traffic are always 
liable to t rack, and in America attempts are made to prevent the 
formation of ruts due to the passage of heavy slow-moving teams 
by putting up direction boards, by placing on the road piles of stone 
or barricades to direct the traffic temporarily, forcing the traffic to move 
sometimes in gentle serpentine curves, and sometimes in Hues parallel 
to the ruts, the barriers being changed from time to time so as to 
force the traffic over every part of the road; but this method of limiting 
the travel is used only on comparatively wide roads and is, even then, 
held to bo indefensible ow ing to the obstruction of traffic. In India 
the roads that “ track ” are not the wide ones, but those that are made 
narrow, because there is not much traffic on them. jOn such roads 
katai is not as dangerous to traffic as on roads carrying much mixed 
itraffic, but warning boards for chance motorists should be put up where 
it is resorted to. “ Lik katai ” should be done when ruts begin to form 
oy spreading small kankar ^^bajri^^ along the ruts or sweeping the 
surface “ bdjri ” into them and strewing earth lightly over the whole 
surface and sweeping it every day for a few days. no account should 
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krge Inmps of kankar be used. It U very necessary to put a *man In 
charge of the work who knows what to do. He should move the 
“ hajri and divert the traffic every second or third day, or the road 
will soon have not two, but half a dozen ruts. Branches of trees and 
pieces of wood put over the places where ruts are forming do no good, 
for they merely narrow the road and aggravate the evil. If by neglect 
the ruts become an accomplished fact, they should be mended by cutting 
out trenches 18 inches wide and 3 or more inches deep, and filling these 
up with metal and consolidating it. This is called rut-filling. 

260. Holes for earth for repairs to the road should not be dug by 
the coolies from all over the road land. There ought to be along the 
road boundary borrow pits about 50 feet long, with cross-bars of earth 
between two pits, and it is from these pits that earth should ordinarily be 
taken, neatly and methodically, but the formation of borrow pits should 
be avoided altogether in the neighbourhood of inhabited areas, where no 
excavations should be made that cannot be drained. No earth should be 
dug within five feet of a tree, milestone, furlong post, or boundary pillar, 
or any masonry work, 

261. The road gangs are usually employed all the year round, 
whence the term “ haramasis ” by which they are known, but some 
officers prefer to vary the number in each gang according to the season, 
doing all the road repairs in the rainy season and winter, And practically 
no work in the dry season, for patch work done in the dry season does 
not last as well as that done when there is moisture in the air, and 
earthwork done in the dry season soo n turns to dust and is blown away 
by the high winds that precede the arrival of the monsoo^ There are 
varying climates even in one province and no precise methods of work 
can he prescribed that apply to all, nor should an officer, who is moved 
from one part of a province to another, inti^uce his. particular methods 
without giving the local methods a fair trial, unless they are obviously 
wrong. As a rule, they contain something for him to study and adopt. 

262. Road gangs prove of use when flood damages occur to the 
embankments of bridges and culverts, but their work in the further 
prevention of damage and its repair has to be supplemented by that of 
special ^labour gangs, of petty contractors. Ihe damage done by sudden 
heavy floods is usually the cutting back of embankments behind bridge 
abutments either by eddies below a bridge, or by the flood water over- 
topping the bank, the creation or scour holes under a bridge of which the 
waterway is insufficient, the breaching of a road where there is no 
bridge, and the roughening of the ixretalled surface of tfie road ’^yhepe 
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REDUCED LEVELS 


REFERENCES. l Bench mark 

Karwan Nadi irldda Girder bed plate 100*00 

12 feet Roadway Briok-on-edge 2 Roadway J01*80 

Cofiorete Floor 3 High flood 30100 

Foundations 4 Floor 93*00 

Abutment ordinary oonorete 4' thick 5 Under Surfaoe 

Boil Stiff Clay Foundation Concrete 60*40 


To fo with para 265. 
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flood water flows over it. Sometimes guide bauds, or Bell bunds, above 
or below a bridge are broached. In all these cases the gang should take 
su^ action as is obvious, and also report the fact that damage is being 
done by the flood. \To prevent the cutting away of a road bank, they 
shou ld check the force o f the water by branches of tr(ies, etc.; to prevent 
the overtopping of a bank they should raise a small bank along the ^dge 
of the road, for once the water is over it, and cutting back begins, they 
will not be able to do much to stop a breach in the road. They can also 
do something to fill up scour under culverts by means of pitching, if it is 
available, or to check it by throwing in leafy branches of trees. 

263. The road gangs should, in fact, attend to everything connected 
with the upkeep of the road that can be done by them, k(‘eping it open 
for traffic and removing all long grass and jungle from the as 

well as from the compounds of inspection bungalows. Sometimes naukar 
cooly huts are provided for them to li\e in, at other times, some of them 
sleep in the out-houses of inspection bungalows and some in their own 
homes in villages near by. As a rule, they are given a day off on Sunday 
to enable them to visit a market to b^ food. 

The re-painting of milestones, furlong posts, boundary pillars, 
motor sign-posts put up in accordance wdth the Act should be done annually 
by contract, or daily labour, immediately after the rainy season. Broken 
milestones, furlong posts, etc., should be renewed as soon as possible. It 
is usual to paint on the face of milestones the date of last renewal, and 
for this purpose it is sufficient to use two figures only to represent 
the year, or four in all, two on the right, 08, repn'senting that 

the mile on the right was dealt with in 1908, andl two on the left, 

12, indicating that the mile on the left was done in 1912. Parti- 
culars as to what was done, i,e,^ renewal, or re-surfacing, or rut-filling, 
can be obtained from the register. To attempt more than is here 

indicating merely crowds the face of the milestone with figures from 
wdiich the essential figures cannot te“^icked out easily as one drives by, 
The figures should be in red, as the mileage will be marked in black. 
Furlong stones are usually painted w^hite with figures picked out in black. 

265. ^11 bridges should be inspected before and after the rains and 
levels above, under, and below bridges of 20 feet span and over should 
systematically be recorded in such a form as that shown opposite, 
the use of which may be extended to bridges under 20 feet span 

which may show signs of scour. These levels show whether scour is 
taking place. Scour directly under a bridge generally needs attention, 
but b not dangerous, if the bridge has deep foundations and the seg^r it 
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not deep. It bhows that the waterway is restricted. If more waterway 
cannot be provided by adding spans, the approaches may be lowered and 
the bed of the stream pitched with block kankar or stone. Scour above, 
or below, a bridge and at some distance from it is not immediately 
dangerous, but if it continues to extend towards the bridge, it needs 
attention. Straight guide bunds, or Bell bunds, below a bridge will 
serve to move the point of action of an eddy from the bridge face to the 
end of the bund. A part of the bund may disappear. This is better 
than losing the bridge or culvert. Similar bunds above the bridge or 
culvert will preserve the road bank. If a stream, as it winds from side to 
side, threatens one approach or the other, the bund forces it to curve around 
its nose, which is strongly protected, the velocity along the face of the 
embankment is checked, and silt is de posit ed, prelecting the road. For 
details of Bell bunds, and of bridges, the student is referred to the 
Manual on Bridges and Sir F. Spring’s book on river protection in the 
Techincal Scries. In the present Manual it is sufficient to draw attention 
to the few points given above which relate to the protection of the road. 

266. When a road has been cut through by flood^rjitjtpQint^ja^ 
it is impracticable to build a bridge on account of the expense of con- 
struction and upkeep, it may be advisable to put in an Irish bridge, or dip, 
consisting of strong side walls 12 feet or 16 feet apart, well pitched, up- 
stream and down-stream, and^wiiETlT reinforced concrete foundation 
six inches deep to the metalled roadway. If the reinforced concre te is 
omitted, and the side walls are of any height above country level, the 
action of the water will scour out the metalling and the earth filling 
between the walls. As a rule, Irish bridges are not made where the 
bank is high, and the top of the side walls usually coincides with the 
level of the country, and there is no great action tending to scour out 
the earth between the walls. It fs only in thc^case of deep scour and a 
high bank that special precautions are necessary. 

267. It is important that the road engineer should know when each 
mile was last consolidated, and a register containing this infprmation 
should be kept up. The information is contained in the Koad Chart 
which is a graphic record of collection and consolidation on each mile 
and furlong of a road and which serves well for office use. / Something 
simpler is needed for an officer whose work takes him on me road, and 
it is suggested that the record should be in a pocket book and in this form- 


Mile. 

Date of consolidation. 

O Rut-filling 
□ Re-surfacing. 

Mile 2, .. 

® 08 11 


m3* *• 

05 gg 11 


M •• 

02 07 12 


» B, •• 

J 0^ w 
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and in this : — 


Year, 

• 1 

Work done. 

Areragf expesdltare 
per mile. 

1901- 

6 


1902 

4 


1903 

(D 


1904 


1905 



1906 

3 


1907 



1908 

4 6 


1909 

.2 


1910 

on ! 

1 


1911 


1912 



1913 

4 5 


1914 

2 3 



with a column in the last case showing the average expenditure for 
the year per mile on collection, consolidation, and maintenance, omitting 
the cost of repairs to bungalows and bridges and money expended on 
arboriculture. A square round a figure would indicate re-surfacing and 
a circle rut-filling. Half a mile or la quarter or an eighth could be indi- 
cated by the figure 2 or 4 or 8 as a denominator. Any other convenient 
record could be used instead. 

268. Every year, after the monsoon, the depths of metal on the road 
should be taken hi each mile. Sometimes this is done in miles only that 
are to appear in next annual estimate for collection, but this is not 
enough, for it is very important that there should be a record of what 
thickness of metal remains in each mile. The measurements are generally 
made in 9 holes, about 6 inches in diameter, or less, dug in each jmile, of 
which 3 are nearly opposite a milestone, 3 at the 4th furlong and 3 
nearly oppofeite the next milestone, one in each case being at the middle of 
the road and one near each edge. The average of three is taken and thin 
the average of the three, averages. This is recorded as the mean depth. 
The system is not reliable in cases in which one section of a mile is thicker 
than the rest, and measurementK which give abnormal results should be 
disregardeik dr the thickness of the sections should be shown separately. 
When the holes are dug, tRey should be filled with loose pieces of kankar, 
or stone, and as soon as they have been inspected, the kankar, or stone 
should be consolidated into them, for if the holes are left open they may 
be the cause of accidents. 

269. Given the statement of the depth of metal and the registers o£ 

' consolidation shown above, an officer in charge of a district soon aeca that 

u 
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some miles need early renewal, that some last longer than others, that 
now consolidation has not added as much to the thickness of the road as it 
should have done, and his inspection will show him whether the reason 
for the former is heavy traffic, or poor metal, or bad rc^pairs, and he can 
ascertain why the consolidated coat is thin. In the sanu' way, an officer 
inspecting a road ought to know when the young avenues were planted. 
This information he can get from the arboricultural programme. 

270. The preparation by a senior officer of complicated detailed 
statements, mile by mile, representing, by letters nb(‘tl as a kind of bhort- 
hand, the state of the road surface, the condition of tli(‘ ciartlien sides and 
of the avenues under operation, the work that is being done on collection, 
consolidation and th('. collection of petty repair metal is not ad\ocatcd 
by the waiter. Junior offie(‘is should occasionally niak(‘ full rc'cords of 
their inspections, and sc'iiior officers should r(‘fer to thebe when they inspect 
the roads, confining their r(‘marks to matters that need to be attended to. 

271. Th(‘ quantit} of road metal that will be us(‘d in maintaining a 
road will depend on th(‘ traffic, on the quality ot the metal, the age of a 
mile, and the way it lias worn and on the offoctivemess of the patchw'ork. 
In some places a mile will not have a three-year life, in others miles last 
for ten or more years, though they arc repaired less than in the former case. 
In framing estimates for maintenance it is necessary, therefore, to discri- 
minate between \arious nulcs. Sometime s not more than 200 cubic feet of 
metal will he needed for th(‘ year’s work, at other times 1,000 cubic feet 
may be usefully (‘inploycd, and in \ery special eases it may he necessary 
to use much more than this. For ordinary traffic the ycaily expendituie 
of metal may be 200 cubic feet per mile per year of the age ot the mile, 
and petty repair metal may be collected on this scab' to begin with. At 
the same time there should be a reserve of about 500 cubic foot in each 
milo which should not be used without the District Engineer's permission, 
and more than the quantity indicated above should he collected if any 
mile suddenly shows signs of breaking up more than was anticipated. 

272. If traffic returns can be obtained, they may prove useful in 
indicating what w(‘ar of a road is to be expected in normalj circumstances, 
but so much depcuids on the quality of the nu^tal, and the way the consoli- 
dation is done, and on the weights carts are allowed to carry, and the 
kind of tyres they are allowed to adopt, that too much faith must not be 
put in traffic returns unless they are carefully compiled on a standard 
system. In' Liverpool Mr. Brodie, m.i.c.e., the City Engineer, records 
the tonnage life of roads by taking occasional records of the numbers 

plasses of vehicles passing along the principal streets, and assigning 
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loads to each class, reducing the results to a standard of tons of traffic 
per yard-width of carriageway per annum, thus eliminating the error that 
a record of numbers of vehicles, without their estimated weights and 
without mention of the width of a road, is likely to produce. 

278. But more useful than the collection of statistics is attention to 
details of the work. With good metal, properly consolidated and effec- 
tively repaired, a road will last considerably longer than it will if inferior 
metal is badly put down and if repairs are indifferently done. 

Notjj;. — For brief remarks regaiding the maintenance ol hill roads and eaith roads 
paragraphs 168, 295, 910 should be rcfeired to 
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Arboriculture/ 

274. If he notices the difference between a road without trees and 
one that has good avenues every road engineer will take an interest in 
arboricultural operations, and will endeavour to improve his roads for 
the sake of the public by planting out trees which, if judiciously chosen, 
will give shade to travellers and prove a source of revenue as well. 

275. Before effective arboricultural operations can be undertaken, a 
scheme of planting should be drawn up, and the example given below will 
help to show how this can bo done. This method was adopted by 
Mr. Yerriferes, c.i.e., Executive Engineer, Agra Provincial division, and 
leads up to the form prescribed for use in the preparation of arboricuK 
tural programmes in the United Provinces : — 

Eicample of notes for arborimdtnral operations, 

1. In a mile of double avenue trees planted at .30 feet intervals 

number 350 in round numbers. 

2. Cost of planting a full mile of double avenue and maintaining 

it for one year : — 

Digging pits 350 x 3 x 3 x 3 = 9,450 c.ft. at Rs. 2-8-01 
per o/oo = 24, ... ... ...I 

Collecting good soil 9,450 at 8 annas per cent. = Rs. 481 
Digging up seedlings from nurseries not more than 51 Rs. 

miles away and planting 350 at Rs. 5 = Rs. 18, ... 326 

350 earthen thonlas at 5 annas each == Rs. 110. 

350 earthen gharras at 350 pies each == Rs. 6, ... 

2 bhistis or malis for upkeep at Rs. 60 = Rs. 120, ...j 

3. Cost of maintaining double avenue full mile for second year, 2, 

miles at Rs. 60 = Rs. 120. 

4. Cost of maintaining a double avenue full mile for 3rd, 4th, 5th 

years, 1 mali at Rs. 60 = Rs. 60. 

5. A mile of gap-filling will be reckoned as half a full mile. 

6. Trees will be planted at intervals of 30 feet and 18 feet from 

the edges of the metalled portion of the road. 

- 7# In gap-filling the trees planted will be in keeping with those of 

existing avenues. 
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8. In new miles necm trees and, where possible, shisham trees will 
be planted, as only these trees ^ow in the district. 

References, 

A indicates Established avenues. 

B „ Avenues with gaps to be filled. 

C „ Lengths under operation ; whole avenues. 

D „ „ „ „ : gap-Hlling. 

E „ Trees irregularly planted, including babul and jungle 

trees. 

F „ Avenues too £ar from the road to be of use, 

Q „ No trees of any kind, 

H „ Bazars, river beds, etc. 

Statement of Avemies on the Road, 


Furlong. 


Planting 

required. 




New 6F Gap* 1908-09 
tilling 4 miles 
m .3, 4, 5, 6, 

I equals 2 
miles. 


Gaps 2 M, IF in 1909*10 
8, 9 equals 
i *0*330 new. 


New 2 M, 3 F in 1910-11 
10 - 11 - 12 . 


New 2 M, 2 Fin 1911-12 
13*14*15. 


iNew 1 M. 1 F in 1 1912-13 
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Estimate. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

1908-09 

Plant 2M, 6P at Rs. 236, 

* . . 

896' 

J 903 


Maintain 3rd year IF in mile 5 at Rs. 60, 

7. 

1909-10 Plant 1-0-330 at Es. 326, ... 

» • * 

346 



Maintain 4th year IF at Rs. 60, 



684 


„ 2nd year 2M, 6F at Rs, 120, 


330 I 


1910-11 

Plant 2M, 3F at Rs. 326, ... 


774' 



Maintain 5th year IF at Rs. 60, 


7 

1,074 


„ 3rd year 2M, 6F at Rs. 60, 


165 


„ 2nd year 1-0-.3.30 at Rs. 120, 


128^ 


1911-12 

Plant 2M, 2P at Rs.32,6, ... 


733' 



Maintain 4th year 2M, 6F at Rs. 60, 


165 

1,247 


,, 3rd year 1-0-330 at Rs. 60, 


64 


,, 2nd year 2M, 3F at Rs. 120, 


285> 


1912-13 

Plant IM, IF at Rs. 326, ... 


367" 



Maintain 5tli year 2M, 6F at Rs. 60, 


165 



,, 4th year 1-0-330 at Rs. 60, 


• 64 

1,009 


„ 3rd year 2M, 3F at Rs. 60, 


143 

1 


,, 2nd yarr aM, 2F at Rs. 60, 


270 J . 

1913-14 

Maintain 5th year 1-0-330 at Rs. 60, 


64^ 


‘ 

,, 4th year 2M, 3F at Rs. 60, 


143 ( 

477 


,, 3rd year 2M, 2F at Rs. 60, 


135 1 


„ 2nd year IM, IF at Rs. 120, 


135> 


1914-15 

Maintain 5th year 2M, 3F at Rs. 60, 


142" 



,, 4th year 2M, 2F at Rs. 60, 


135 1 

345 


„ 3rd year IM, IF at Rs, 60, 


68 J 


1915-lG 

Maintain 5th year 2M, 2F at Hs. 60, 


135 •] 

; 202 


,, 4th year IM, IF at Rs. 60, 


67 J 

1916-17 

Maintain 5th year IM, IF at Rs. 60, 


67 

67 


Total, ... 6,008 


276. To these figures should be added incidental charges for nurseries, 
sheltering trees from frost, etc. Nurseries can often be maintained for 
very little if they are planted in the compounds of inspection bungalows 
and are looked after by the “ chaukidar,’* Occasionally trees have to 
be bought and their cost must then be added to the cost of planting 
when the estimate is being prepared. will not always admit of 
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all the planting on a road being done in five years and the programme 
o£ operations must then be framed according to the money which will be 
available. 

277. For details of work the local Manual of Arboriculture should 
bo consulted, as conditions will vary in each province. The information 
given below is condensed from the Arboriculture Manual of the United 
Provinces. 

278. Before tree planting is undertaken in any district, a review of 
the condition of each road as to existing avenues and to suitability of soil 
for planting new trees should be made. A programme of operations 
should then be drawn up in consultation with the Director of Agriculture. 
This should cover the work for five years and should provide for planting 
trees, like those wdiich are growing near the road, in full miles where 
there are no avenues and in gaps where avenues exist. 

279. Full miles are to b(‘. preferred to gaps, and trees of one kind 
should be kept together. Gap-filling is more expensive than the planting 
of full miles of young trc'es and loss likely to be successful, for the 
young trees in gaps ar(‘ often killed by th(‘ full grown trees near them. 

280. Mango, jack, “ aia/iwa,” “ and tamarind arc the best 

trees for shade and fruit in the United Provinces, but naturally they will 
not do well everywhere. Even in the United Provinces the mango 
tree does not flourish south of the river Jamna, while the “ mahna,^^ 
which docs not thrive in, cold districts, does w'cll in Bundelkhand. The 
jack, again, does best in the damper eastern districts and the ^^jamun^^ 
is well suited for tracts which are too wet for the mango. The “ mahua"' 
and the tamarind need special protection from frost. 

281. All these trees are raised from seeds in nurseries and can 
be planted out in the rains. They should be planted at distances 
apart of 40 feet, except the tamarind which needs intervals of 60 
feet. Other trees suitable for planting arc those of the fig order 

“paMar ” and jjipaV^) and the 
(for its timber) and neem.'^’ In the worst soils the ^^hahiiV^ can be 
grown. , The “ semal,’’ ‘‘ siris,^’ ‘Hun” “ neem-chameli ” “ kacknar” and 
millingtonia should not be ]_)lanted. 

282. Nurseries should be established at suitable points, generally 
inspection bungalows, where shade and water arc available and the soil 
is good, and twdee as many trees as are likely to bo required should be 
planted out under the care of the bungalow chaukidar, if he understands 
trees. They should be inspected frequently. The seeds should be 
lown in lines inches apart, and the soil should be light and well 
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manured with leaf mould, but, at the same time, not too sandy, or It 
will be difficult to get balls of earth to adhere to the roots of the 
plants in transplanting. From four to eight months after sowing, 
it is necessary to thin out the seedlings and move them to the planting- 
out beds, which need not be in permanent shade, where they should be 
planted at intervals of 18 to 24 inches. Protectidn from frost in the 
winter and from the rays of the sun during the months of extreme heat 
will be needed. 

283. Seedlings should be at least two years old before they arc 
planted out. The holes on the road should be dug during the winter for 
trees that will be planted out in the rains, and in March they should be- 
half filled with leaves. They should be circular and measure 4 feet at 
the top, 3 feet at the bottom, 3 feet in depth. When the trees are being 
planted, one only in each hole and that a plant with a single erect 
stem, the leaves should be drawn away so as to make a clear space 
3 feet deep by 2 feet in diameter, which should be filled in with earth 
in which the roots of the tree should be planted, the trans{)lanting 
being done during rainy or cloudy weather, or late in the evening. 

284. The soil in w^hich the trees are planted should not be much 
above, and certainly not below the surrounding soil. They need pro- 
tection and many forms of tree guards are used of iron, of wood, of brick, 
of thorns, of cactus, but none are simpler and more effective than a ditch 
and wall or earth, the ditch being circular, of six feet outer radius, 2^ 
feet deep, 2 feet wide at the top, and 1 foot wide at the bottom and the 
wall being of 4 feet outer radius, 2^ feet high, 2 feet wide at the bottom 
and 1 foot wide at the top. Some babul thorns should be stuck into the 
top of the wall while the earth is wet. When the plant is old enough, 
this earthen wall can be cut down and the ditch filled up, 

285. After planting special care is required to sec that the young 

trees are sufficiently watered, especially in seasons of drought. A very 
effective method of applying water to a tree is to keep a deep narrow 
“ ghara ” buried close to its roots full of water, a system that avoids waste 

and the danger of overwatering and admits of easy inspection. The 

surface soil for 12 inches all round the trees should be kept as loose 

as possible, and in localities where frost occurs, the trees need to be 

protected during the first two seasons by means of thatching grass tied 
round each, which should be removed as early as possible to enable the 
trees to get the benefit of the sunshine, 

286 . Trees that are not growing straight should be attended to while 
they are quite j^oung, and be tied with ^oft unspun hemp -fibre or some 
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similar material (not cord or string) to a straight vertical stick fixed near 
the root o£ the tree. If trees are planted early in the monsoon, any that 
prove to be failures can be replaced at once by o.ther plants from the 
nursery ; but in the case of those that are planted late in the season 
replacements cannot be made till the following year. 

287. Lopping is best done at the end of the cold weather (February) 
or of the rains (September) with a saw, not a hatchet as close to the 
trunk or main branch as possible, no vstumps being left and a small cut 
being first made below the branch which is being lopped, so as to save 
tearing. The surface of the cut should be smeared with resin or tar. 
Fallen trees, felled trees, loppings and produce of the trees should be sold 
by auction. Care should be taken to see that camel drivers and villagers 
do not damage trees by breaking off any branches for their camels and 
goats. It is well to k<‘ep a registm* of, and watch the growth of, all 
young tre(\s carefully, removing from the road any malis who neglect 
their work. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


EaKTR BOADS — TEMPOBARy ROADS — BRIDLE ROADS. 

288. Earth roads are very frequently made in India. In fact the 
majority of district roads in the United Provinces are earth roads, un- 
banked, or banked, as the case may be, sometimes bridged, sometimes 
unbridged. In some cases the travelling surface is divided into two parts 
by an earthen wall, one side being reserved for light traffic and one for 
heavy traffic ; but, as a rule, the section of the road resembles that of a 
metalled road without the metal, if the road is one that may eventually 
be metalled. Otherwise it is narrower. Some roads meander over the 
country, others are mathematically straight for miles. Some are carefully 
laid out and have a good surface throughout their length, others are 
spoiled by short lengths of indifferent surface and would bo much im- 
proved if these short lengths were taken in hand and put right. As a 
rule, the granis for the repair of earth roads are small and sometimes 
they are not spent to the best advantage. 

289. In America earth roads are in great evidence, as over 90 
per cent, of the roads of America, or 20,00,000 miles, arc earth roads and 
American road literature is full of the names of special appliances for the 
creation and preservation of earth road surfaces, such as road drags, 
ploughs, drag scrapers, wheel scrapers, road graders, elevating graders, 
for descriptions of which reference should be made to such works as 
Blanchard’s “ Elements of Highway Engineering,” or Baker’s ‘‘ Roads 
and Pavements,” or Byrne’s “ Highway Construction.” None of these 
machines is regularly used in India where, as a rule, all the works is done 
by means of digging tools phaurahs and baskets, or wheel-barrows, 
as described in the College Manual on Earthwork. 

290. A point to which attention should be paid in the construction 
and maintenance of earth roads is the drainage. Sub-drains are seldom 
used in India, as the natural water surface is usually far below ground 
level, but there are places where it would be useful, for in some localities 
the water level is very near the natural surface of the country and road 
banks are permanently moist. As regards surface drainage, it may be 
said that this depends on the longitudinal grade, the crown of the 
road and, where the road is not in bank> on the side ditches. See also 
paragraph 296. 

291. It is interesting to note in this connection what the American 
practice is. In America earth roads are not always banked, but are often 
cut out of the surface of the ground bj^ means of special appliances which 
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cut the side ditches and throw the earth towards the centre of the road 
where it is shaped to a proper section. This section and the ditches may 
vary with the longitudinal slope, wide deep ditchers being allowed for 
grades under 1 in 50, smaller ditches for grades under 1 in 25, and paved 
gutters for steeper slopes, the crown of the road being as much as 1 in 12. 
This should be considered the maximum cross-slope for any €fiarth road, 
and, as a rule, the cross-slope allowed is half this or 1 in 24. As regards 
longitudinal grades, Baker in “ Roads and Pavements ” says that in 
Hilly country short grades of 1 in 3 are occasionally found and grades 
of 1 in 4 are somewhat common, while in comparatively flat country 
grades of 1 in 8 arc not infrequent, but Blanchard in ‘‘ Elements of 
Highway Engineering ” s|iys that, if practicable, the longitudinal grade 
should not bo over 4 per cent, and under no conditions over 6 per cent. 

292. Tn India for earth roads in tolerably level country a maximum 
grade of 1 in 20 should be adopted. The co-cfficicnt of friction on a good 
earth road is said to be and a reference to Tables I. and III., para- 
graphs 44 and 47, will show that if in the former a load of 1*00 can be 
drawn on the level, in the latter with double the exertion this can be 
drawn oip a slope of 1 in 20, the co-efficient of friction in each case being 

and this indicates roughly that, with reference to the load that cati 
be drawn on the level, the maximum grade on an earth road may be 1 in 
20. Increase the draught power and the load can be carried over a 
greater gradient, but it is awkward to supplement animal draught power 
whenever a steep slope is met with, while, at the same time, it is^net 
economical to have excess of draught power on the level. So 1 in 20 nmy 
be taken as a good maximum working grade on an earth road, unless the 
soil is of a kind that will cut up easily as water flows down it, in which 
case an easier grade must be allowed. For short distances, say, half a 
furlong, 1 in 10 may bo admitted on some earth roads carrying wheeled 
traffic; but there should then, if possible, be a corresponding adjacent 
length of 1 in 25. 

293. Some soils cut up easily, others get very slippery, so it is not 
possible to prescribe a definite gradient and crown for all; but if an earth 
road is made with a maximum gradient of 1 in 20 and a maximum crown 
of 1 in 24, it ought to meet all average cases. The roads in India are 
generally banked when they are not mere cart tracks, and cannot be made 
by means of American graders, etc., but for repairs a split log drag might 
prove useful. 

294. A split log drag consists of two halves of a log about eight 
£«Qt long and 10 inches in diameter split as nearly in half as is pradtioablo^ 
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THie two halves arc braced together as shown in the sketch, an iron strip 
being fixed at the outer end so that its outer edge projects about half an 
inch below the log, while the inner edg^ is flush with the lower edge o£ 
the slab. A chain is fixed to the front half log, one end being attached 
to the middle of the outer end of the slab and the other end being passed 
over the top of the log and attached to a brace. Over the braces is 
fixed a platform for the driver. As the drag moves forward each from 
the outer edge of the road passes below the chain a> it runs along the 
log towards the centre of the road. 


Fig- 45 . 
Sfi/// tog €lrag 



295. As a rule, the allowance for the maintenance of an earthen 
road in India is small and can be misspent on small repairs all along a 
road. It is better, on the whole, to concentrate on repairs, taking up 
a small portion of a road and improving it by means of efficient repairs. 
Permanent road gangs are seldom found on earthen roads and very often 
repairs are done at a time when nothing but dry earth is obtainable, 
which soon turns to dust and is blown away by the strong winds of 
March and April. It is advisable to carry out surface repairs towards 
the end of the monsoon where wet soil is obtainable which, when filled 
into the cart tracks, .sets firm and gets covered with grass before the 
heavy winter traffic tests the repairs. Side slopes may have to be 
repaired after the monsoon, for they suffer damage during rain. 

296. Attention to drainage is very necessary on earthen roads, 
and it is only by maintaining the shape of the cross-section that the sur- 
face can be properly drained. Sub-drainage is usually carried out by 
laying a line of earthenware pipes about 5 feet below the surface of the 
ground under one or both of the side ditches. The size of the pipes and 
their slope depend on the quantity of drainage that may have to be dis- 
posed of j and sometimes the pipes are laid in "trenches filled with broken 
gtpfte or enuill boulders* Two linos of pipes are not really reejuired. 
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f6r oiie line on the ” up-stream side of the road can do all that is 
needed. 

297. For other matters concerning maintenance, the chapter on 
maintenance should be consulted. 

298. Temporary roads have sometimes to be opened out across a 
river bed or before permanent metalled roads can be made, or while 
metalled roads are under repair, and may be of various kinds. There 
is, for instance, the road that has to be made across the sandy bed of a 
river near a boat bridge. In this case funds may admit of the use of 
sections of wooden trackways (made of “ sal ” wood as a rule) in six- 
foot lengths tied by cross pieces and placed end to end to form the 
roadway for wheeled traffic, with crossing stations at suitable intervals. 
These short lengths can be put in position after the monsoon and removed 
when the next monsoon approaches. The track und(‘r each wheel should 
bo 2 feet or more in width, as country carts swing about as they advance 
and narrow trciads will give trouble. If a wooden trackway cannot be 
provided, the road must be made of bundles of ‘^jhao " (tamarisk) or 
long grass, about six inches in diameter, tied with string and placed side 
by side in a trench, say, 12 foot wide by 12 to 18 inches deep, over which 
should be thrown clay 12 inches to 18 inches do<‘}) well beaten down. On 
the surface of the clay a thin layer of loose grass should constantly be 
iiiaintaiii(3d. {Such a road would not last more than a season, but it would 
not cost much, and it would save draught cattle the toil of struggling 
through heavy sand. A somewhat similar road can be made for the use 
of the traffic when a road diversion is necessary during the construction 
of a bridg(i or other work or during repairs. 

299. Dry sand interferes much with traffic. Wet sand, on the 
contrary, makes a fairly good roadway and heavy carts travel comfort- 
ably across stretches of wet sand on a seashore, provided there are no 
quicksands. Sometimes it is clay that has to be elealt with. Clay, when 
dry, makes as good a fair weather road as wet sand does, but when it is 
wet, it is easily cut up by the traffic and converted into a quagmire. 
Sand over clay holi)s to improve matters, and an example of a road im- 
proved in this way is given in the College Manual on Roads, 7th edition : — 

“ Portions of the unmetalled road between Prome and Porseday in 
Pegu Were formerly impassable during the rainy season, owing to the 
soil being very clayey. The officer in charge of this road suggested the 
application of a layer of sand in lieu of metal, as the latter was ■ not, 
in that locality, obtainable, and the experiment was sanctioned. He 
foportud that the sand, which was laid down before the rains of 1859, was 
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ill the dry weather rather heavy for wheel traffic, but during the rains 
was as hard as possible and enabled carts to traverse the road in question 
throughout the monsoon, which they had never previously, in any num- 
bers been able to do. The road had sustained little damage from the 
rains of 1859, and the sand had so mixed up with the original soil, that 
the surface of the road had become quite hard and carts passed to and 
fro without sufEering in the least from heavy draught. The expense of 
repairs had been very trifling, though the road had been much cut up 
by heavy traffic. The ruts formed filled up on the occurrence of the first 
heavy shower of rain and the road again became hard. This experiment 
proved succcssfull.” 

300. Sometime a temporary road is carried across a ‘‘jheel ” or 
shallow lake. This may have a solid bottom or may b(' spongy and soft. 
It may be still water or have a current. If it is still \iater at normal 
times, it will nevertheless require a culvert in the embankment to balance 
the level of the water on both sides, as the water level rises after rain or 
falls as it is drawn off. If it has a current, it is ])art of a stream and the 
bank must be provided with a culvert. If th(^ soil is hard and firm, the 
bank may be made of earth. If, however, it is marshy and spongy and 
compressible, it may be necessary to throw in brush\Nood or bags full of 
clay or sand or stones in order to form a foundation for the bank. 
This is usually necessary also when a bank is being formed in a strong 
current. Temporary culverts in a temporary bank can bti made of 
“ ballis ” of sal wood driven well into the ground and backed by bags full 
of sand or stones. These form the abutments. “ Ballis ” may also be 
used as joists and railings, the flooring being of bundles of tamarisk or 
of grass covered with clay and grass. The abutments can be protected 
from scour by sand bags or bags full of stones. 

301. In the hills temporary roads consist of a narrow road excava- 
ted in the hillside either for foot traffic or for pack animals, and for 
such roads nothing special is wanted beyond retaining and breast walls, 
except where cliffs must be negotiated or streams crossed. Usually cliff 
faces are avoided by going over them at a steep grade and streams are 
negotiated by crossing them by simple bridges at favourable points, but 
sometimes a cliff face cannot be avoided and a cliff gallery has to be 
made or the road has to be carried through in a half tunnel cut out of 
the hillside. For narrow galleries jumpers driven into the rock face 
and carrying three or more sal “ ballis ” or pine logs lashed to them by 
wire may be used, the jumpers being driven in at distances apart which 
depend on their strength and that of tho HUu ’’ and the weight the^ 
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carry. Over the “ hallit ** cross-planks form the roadway. For a wider 
cradles would have to be anchored to the rock, or suspended hy road wire 
ropes from jumpers driven in higher up the cliff face, beams being laid 
from cradle to cradle to carry the cross-planks of the roadway. 

302. A full description of a cliff gallery and of the subsequent 
substitution of a roadway blasted out of the solid rock is given in 
paragraphs 81 to 83 of the College Manual on Roads, 7th edition, which 
are here reproduced as being of interest to the road engineer : — 

“ 81. CliJ^ Galleries , — By reference to Figs. 46, 47, 48 the construc- 
tion of a Gallery (as this kind of work is called) will be readily under- 
stood. It is supported by cradles at, say, 20 feet apart. These cradles 
are each composed of either three or four iron bars or jumpers J, J 
(according to the breadth of the cradle) let into the face of the cliff at an 
angle of about 45°. The jumpers should have a fair hold in the cliff of at 
least 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches, and a projection from the face of the cliff 
of about 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet. They carry a wood stanchion cap Q, 
which is secured by large spikes to the heads of the stanchions, which 
are for this purpose “up^^et’’ and flattened at this part. In the angle 
between th(‘ iron stanchions and the cliff a heavy block of wood, the 
cradle sill block B, is securely jammed. Into this ar(^ footed, by mortise 
and tenon joint, the posts P and struts S of the cradle : and on the heads 
of posts and struts are jointed the cap pieces C : the cradle is strengthened 
by bracing piec('s T, tying cap, post and struts together. The ends 
of the caps nearest to the cliff are tied into the cliff by iron bars or 
straps A. For ordinary purposes, when the gallery passes along the 
face of the clift\ the section and scantlings, etc., as shown in the drawings 
will be ample, and it is only in such cases as a recess in the rock, or 
where a pier for a bridge is required on the face of the cliff, and the 
road inclines to it at an angle, that any modification of the example 
given is necessary. Such modifications as these can, of course, only be 
determined from an examination of tlie spot. All stirrups and horizontal 
cap pieces connecting the heads of the struts with the upright posts should 
be secured by iron straps or Bands let into the cliff and secured by lead. 

The cradles may be put up at convenient distances apart, there being 
no necessity for adhering to exactly the same spans for the bays, provi- 
ded that the distance be not so far increased as to necessitate too heavy 
scantlings for the roadway !beams spanning the spaces between them, 
and by varying the distances advantageous spots for the construction of 
the cradles may be secured or disadvantageous ones avoided. For a 
6-foot road there should be three girders which may either be placed 
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the same distance apart, or the two inside ones placed closer to each 
other ; for on the face of the cliff it will be found that decay will set in 
earlier in the inside one than in the outside one, on account of dripping 
water, etc., and it should always be an object to relieve it as much as 
possible of weight. The planked roadway should have a sprinkling of fine 
gravel thrown on to it ; but as this is not always to be procured in the 
hills, a very thin layer of fine broken stone mixed with earth should 
be spread. If the gallery is not constructed with a uniform level 
throughout, but undulates according to the facilities or rapid construction 
offered by the cliff, thin strips of wood should be laid across, before having 
the earth spread, >o as to render traffic more secure in wet weather. 

82. The crossing decided upon for the construction of a gallery 
across any cliff should be the one that contains the greatest number of 
broail natural ledges of a few feet in width as the work can then bo 
completed to each one of these ledges, thus forming a roadway for the 
transport of materials to the portion of cliff beyond. Having selected a 
line for the gallery as A, B, 0, etc., the next operation will be to set 
men to work to fix the jumpers from which to suspend ropes and planks. 
The fir>t thing to be done is to get a good cliff climber to get out to A, 
whore a hole will be bored in the cliff and a jum])er let in. To .effect 
this, ho may be lowered by ropes from sonu'. accessible point above, or 
armed with a hammer and long spikes he may work his way, driving in 
spikes for a foothold, to some tre(* or projecting crag on the cliff, where 
he can get a more secure spot for driving in a jumper. The cliff climber 
will then endeavour to get to B, and repeat the operation, and so on 
with 0, Between tlu'so 

Fig. 49. 



jumpers, and resting on them, a kurrie will be placed. The kurrics are 
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lashed to the jumpers, and workmen lashed to the kurries on which they 
are seated while drilling holes into the rock. If the first points, such as 
A or B, are above the true line, ropes will be attached to the jumpers at 
A and B, and planks suspended therefrom : on to these suspended and 
swinging planks the workmen will be lashed. But, supposing, there are 
50. or 60 feet of smooth perpendicular cliff in advance of C on to D, then 
the cliff climber will scale the cliff to get to a place where there is standing 
room at D. At this point another bar will be let in, and a rope bridge 
suspended between those two points will enable men to be set to work to 
bore and let in bars at E, F, G, while the bar H will be secured at the 
same time ; and thus a temporary line of communication will be opened 
across this portion of the cliff, and in advance of H the same operation 
will go on. Though this is an exceedingly dangerous operation, there are 
few good cliff climbers who pride themselves on their activity and powers 
to climb to apparently inaccessible places, that will ever hesitate to go 
wherever they can hang^ with only their fingers and toes : and when once 
the temporary foothpath, from 4 to 10 inches wide, is opened across the 
cliff, an officer can go and select the sites for the cradles. In some places 
perhaps kurrie^ cannot be laid and it will be necessary to lower or raise 
oneself by a rope secured to an iron bar lot into the rock some height 
above the proposed level of crossing. Great care must always be exercised 
in crossing this temporary footpath, for it not infrequently happens 
that there is a sheer perpendicular drop of 500 or 1,000 feet below. 

83. Such galleries can be expeditiously constructed and enable com- 
munication to be opened rapidly across long stretches of precipice, which 
would bar the progress of a more permanent road for many years. They 
are consequently invaluable for the first opening out of a new road ; 
but they should be regarded as only temporary expedients, to be eventually 
replaced by solid walling or blasted out half tunnels. 

The following description refers to the substitution of roadways 
blasted out of the solid rock for the wooden galleries that were first 
erected on the Hindustan and Thibet road. 

The Rogi cliff being the most difficult on the line, It was determined to commence 
with it first. The altitude of the roadway on this cliff is about 9,500 feet above sea 
level. 

Fortunately, from the method adopted in first constructing galleries along this cliff, 
there were above the level of the gallery several holes bored for holding jumpers, from 
Which ropes were at once suspended ; and men were set to work to bore as many more 
holes as were necessary to suspend sufficient men for the proper working of the cliff, 
Thus we succeeded in getting (xx a row of jumpers from which to svtspeiid the men j we 
crowded (Is many as possible on the work. The total length of this cliff in hand at the 
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same time was between 300 and 400 feet, on the face of which from 400 to 600 men were 
suspehded fora period of nearly four months, the number gradually decreasing as the 
roadway was worked out. 

The Rogi cliff Is of very compact gneiss. Its lamination is found in every direction, 
being either horizontal, circular, vertical or oblique. The most provoking part was that 
for a long time, work it as we might, nothing but continual scaling occurred, which was 
trying to both temper and patience. It was certainly a magnificent sight to sit opposite 
to the cliff and watch these men working with apparently as much ease as if they were 
on a 6-foot roadway. But how much indeed depended upon the ropes on which they were 
Suspended, for as many as fourteen men were sometimes on one plank, and we were not 
OVCrabundantly provided with rope to supply the place of pieces considered unsafe. 
Along the proposed level of roadway a row of crowbars was sunk, on which a kurrie or 
plank footway rested so as to allow of our crossing to inspect the work, as well as to enable 
the men to go backwards and forwards. This footway was never wider than the breadth 
of a plank, and very frequently not wider than the breadth of a kurrie. Every day the 
direction at the mines had to be altered according to the result of the previous day’s work, 
and as a rule, nearly every yard in length required a different treatment 

Where scaling went on, it was necessary to abandon any attempt at tunnelling or 
scooping out, and to cut down from a height of about 20 teet. The ffrst mine by this 
arrangement generally produced a little scaling ; another sunk immediately behind 
increased the line of least resistance ; and after two or three mines were fired, scaling may 
be said to have stopped, and small mines and weak charges were then resorted to. 

In places where the lamination was horizontal, the scooping out or half tunnelling 
commenced from near the level of the roadway upwards But it was not always that 
the effect of the mines on the cliff could be noticed ; and as might be expected from tbe 
nature of the cliff, many mines were fired without the slightest result. 

T T R® 

Our charges tor blasting in ordinary places were— — rscharge in lb., but as it 

15 

wib desirable that every stone disturbed in the cliffs should 1^ got rid of, so as to reduce 
the necessity for the use of crowbars, which in many places could not be used, and in 
others not without the risk of their falling on one of the workmen, the charges were 

T T T> a 

increased to — , which worked with excellent effect, splitting the gneiss generally 

into small blocks, and throwing them clear of the work, 

The result of experience on the Rogi cliffs is, that it is always preferable to work 
from a certain height above the level of the proposed roadway, not only for the purpose of 
tunnelling out, but because the men are so much sooner able to obtain a footing on the 
cliff. This plan of cutting from a height of about 20 feet above the proposed level of road- 
way has been tried with excellent effect upon the Maizong and other cliffs, and is now 
generally adopted in all the rock cuttings. 

The blasting on the Rogi cliffs cost on an average Rs. 20 per running toot for the 
whole of the cliff ; but there were portions that cost over Rs, 40, whilst the average of the 
Maizong cliff, of the same material, but differently stratified, wasRs. 12 to Rs, 15 per run- 
ning foot. On these cliffs there were a few places where the cost was about Rs. 30 per 
running foot. By cubic measurement, the cost of blasting on the cliffs was nearly Rs, 16 
per 100 cubic feet, and the walling from Rs, 5 toRs, 8 per 100 cubic feet.” 

3()3. The College Manual on Roads, 7th edition, says that the maxi- 
mum gradients for certain roads should be— 

*Foot Path for coolies, «** 1 in 6 

Bridle Path, ,,, 1 in 7^ 

Mule Bead, i,, 1 in 10 

Camel Road, ut lia id 
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but the urerage gradient should be—* 


Foot Path for coolies, 


tea 


Bridle Path, 
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... 1 In 10 

Mule Bead, 

... 

... 
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Camel Boad, ,,, 

..* 
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and the Military Works handbook prescribes-— » 

(a) For a mnle road 

Ruling gradient 1 in 7 with a maximum of 1 in 5 for lengths of 200 
feet or 1 in 6 for 300 feet, provided that corresponding and adjacent 
lengths have grades of 1 in 9 and 1 in 8 and the total rise in a mile is 
less than 750 feet. 

(h) For a camel road : — 

Ruling gradient 1 in 10, with a maximum of 1 in 8 for short lengths 
less than 400 feet, provided that a similar and adjacent length is 1 in 12 
and the rise per mile is less than 500 feet, 

304. It is seldom that roads are built for one form of a traffic only, 
as mules or camels. The engineer is usually asked to design (1) a cart 
road for camels and country carts and ekkas, which may later on be 
converted into a metalled road for tongas or for motor cars, or (2) 
a bridle road for foot passengers and ponies and mules, and he will get 
a very comfortable bridle road, if he adopts a grade of 1 in 10 and can 
so arrange as to keep the rise per mile under 500 feet. For short 
lengths of 400 feet grades of 1 in 8 may be admitted, provided 
that there is a similar and adjacent length with a grade of 1 in 
12, Many bridle roads have steeper grades than these, and, if funds will 
not admit of the use of easier grades, those given for a mule road in the 
Military Works handbook may be adopted, 

305, It used to be the fashion to make all bridle roads with an 
outward slope, and if funds are very scarce or if a road must be made 
quickly, this method of forming the road surface may be adopted ; but the 
road cannot bo expected to be kept in good order for very long without 
much attention. If the outward slope is made out of the original rock of 
the hill side and covered over with good soil, this soil will soon be 
washed out and the result will bo that a very uncomfortable and 
dangerous travelling surface will be left. Even if the road is formed 
with an outward slope by excavating the rock to an inward slope of 1 in 
10 over which good soil is filled in, the road will require a great deal of 
maintenance. The proper section for a bridle road is the section with a 
prown and an inner drain from which the water is led away through scuppers 
and culverts. This section was adopted by Mr. H, J, Oliphant, Executive 
Engineer, Kumaun, and Mr, 0. OlliJE-Iiee, Pistrict Engineer, NaitB. Tal# 
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and fotm4 te be very successful in practice. In making a road of this 
section, this rock the hill side should be shaped to an inward slope 
of 1 in 10 in a width of 10 feet of which 1 foot is reserved for the drain 
and 9 feet for the travelling surface. The drain having been formed, 
stones of about 1-^ inches and earth are laid over the rock surface and 
brought up to a level with the outer edge of the road. Over this filling 
smaller stones and soil are laid to a width of 9 feet and a crown of 
4^ inches, which gives an average slope of 1 in 12 from the centre towards 
the edges. A high crown is not good for a road, since it tends to bring 
all the traffic to the centre of the road and makes the margins of the 
roadway dangerous, but if the 4J-inch crown is found to be too small for 
the drainage, it can be increased to some extenty say, to 6 inches. 

306, This section is for a road without parapets. Where parapets 
are necessary, the road excavation should be 18 inches wider, the travel- 
ling surface being kept at 9 feet. With a 4^-inch crown the road surface 
should not need what are known in India as pankattas '' (water-cutters), 
but if these arc found necessary, they should incline from the centre 
towards each edge of the road at 45° and be placed at suitable distances 
apart such as the square of the gradient, 100 feet for 1 in 10. They 
should bo of stone inches thick, sunk into the road to a depth of not 
less than 12 inches and with their top edges level with the surface of the 
road. The road surface on the upper side of the panlattaa'' should be 
slightly dug out. 


Fiff. 50. 



307. The inner drain of the road can be made in several ways 
Fi^, 51. 

Important drain in a station , 
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308. Parapet walls for bridle roads are generally made of dry stone 
masonry in short lengths with spaces between them to pass the outward 
drainage, or large rocks are arranged to form a parapet, or wooden 
railings are used, or reinforced concrete posts with horizontals of strong 
wire. Wooden railings are a mistake for travellers, convert them into 
firewood, or they rot and become dangerous. Wire breaks and sags 
when coolies rest their loads on it, and it cannot be replaced easily in out- 
of-the-way places. On the whole, stone parapets are the best, but they 
need to have a coping of stones in lime mortar or of reinforced cement 
concrete, or the stones will gradually disappear. 

309. Scuppers should be placed in firm soil whenever this is feasible. 
They should be spaced at small intervals and can be very cheaply made 
by cutting a channel 18 inches wide in the rock and putting slabs ovey it, 
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All culverts should have catch pits oa the up-stream side and their floors 
should be protected with reinforced concrete slabs if they are likely to 
scour out. Stone culverts are the most suitable for places where good 
stone can be found, but reinforced concrete can also be used, and with it 
bridges of considerable span can be built. Sometimes it is necessary to 
put up suspension bridges on footpatks or bridle roads. A scientific 
suspension bridge with stiffened girders is the best ; but these cost money, 
and it is often sufficient to build suspension bridges in which the road- 
way is carried on cross beams and two longitudinals supported by 
suspension roads held up by steel cables, the railing being a railing and not 
a stiffened girder. The cable anchors tehould be so placed that they can 
be inspected at any time. This can be done by allowing a passage in the 
anchor block for this purpose. 

310. Repairs to bridle roads resemble tliose necessary for cart roads 
in the hills, except that there is no metalling to renew from time to time. 
Instead there is the constant replacing of “ hajri ’’ and soil on portions of 
the surface worn down by the traffic, and in this work a rake should play 
an important part, or the surface will get covered with larger stones than 
are required. To get the work properly done there must be w(d] trained 
permanent gangs moving from one road to another nuMiding the surface, 
clearing slips, attending to scuppers, cul\eri>, and every- 

thing else that needs attention, as drains, retaining w\alls, breast walls, etc. 
They would not, ordinarily, repair retaining and breast walls, but they 
could bring to notice matters needing attention. 



CHAPTER XII. 


DUST PREVENTION AND MODERN ROADS. 

311. Kankar roads and water bound macadam roads are great dust 
producers, and also macadam roads, especially those which hAve been 
made with a excess of binding or blinding material. 

312 It is usual to lay the dust in large towns by watering the road 
surface, a very expensive and inefficient method of dust prevention and 
one that, more often thaxj not, ruins the road, for in many places gentle 
sprinkling is not adopted, but, instead, the road surface is overflooded 
with water whicli helps the traffic to create mud ; thus damaging the 
surface and making more dust when the water dries off. “Bhisties” as 
a rule, sprinkle a road effectively, but the ordinary municipal watering 
cart pours the water out in too liberal a stream instead of in a spray. 

313. In some plac(‘s spraying is done through proper nozzles on a 
hose pipe attached to the hydrants of the town water-supply, the pressure 
being sufficient to produc(' a spray ; occasionally water carts arc fitted 
with a hose and spray, or with a pressure pump which helps ta produce 
a fine drizzle, but more often than not, the water reaches the road surface 
in a stream, spoils it for ^traffic while wet and docs damage which is 
permanent, for it helps the traffic to wear away the road. 

314. Sea water is sometimes used as a palliative, but the salt in the 
water produces a kind of mud that damages carriages, etc., corroding 
the metal in them, and though the road surface remains damps longer 
when sprayed with sea water than when sprayed with plain water, its 
surface suffers more, as the sticky mud produced tends to loosen the 
stones which are picked up by passing carriage wheels. 

315. Calcium chloride, either dry or dissolved in viator, has been 
used with some success as a dust preventive in damp climates, but its 
effects are temporary. It can be obtained in granulated form or in a 
solution which can be diluted as desired. About three-quarters of a 
pound per square yard of road arc first used and, at intervals of two 
months, about half as much or a total of 3 pounds a year, but more is 
required in exposed situations. When applied wet the calcium is 
dissolved at the rate of one pound to one gallon of water, using about one- 
third of a gallon of solution per square yard of surface. It is clean and 
odourless and easily applied where a supply of town water is available 
for distribution through hydrants, but it cannot be used where water is 
difficult to get. Such compounds as Akonia/* “ Lymanlte,’* etc., which 
gve patented solutions, give resultij resembling those .of calcium cbloriici 
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316. Oils and oil emulsions are sometimes used to combat the dust 
nuisance and their effects are more lasting than those o£ chemical salts, 
but they arc, nevertheless, temporary and the emulsions, do not help 
to preserve the road surface from damage. Of oils those which contain 
the largest proportion of asphalt give the best results, such as the oil 
which California produces and which contains from 60 per cent, to 84 
per cent, of practically pure asphalt. With this oil in such a climete 
as that of California, which has long hot rainless periods, it has been 
found possible to make roads, called petrolithic roads, by mixing about 
4 gallons of heated asphaltic oil containing about 75 per cent, of asphalt 
witli each square yard of sandy or clay soil loosened to a depth of 6 
inches, the mixture being consolidated with a special roller with many 
projecting feet into a solid and smooth layer which is durable and 
dustless. 

317. Petroleums with lesser asphaltic bases arc obtainable from 
Baku, from Galicia, and from Borneo, and arc mainly valuable for their 
volatile parts, but leave residuum which is good for road work after 
distillation has removed the naphtha, gasolene, illumingtipg oils, and 
other elements which would bo bad for such work. Oils that have a 
paraffin base or a naphtha base are useless. They smell and do not 
bind, and create a slippery surface on the road. The residuum of an 
oil light in asphalt is best suited for road work when the distillation is 
done more slowly and at a lower temperature than is usual when the 
production of gasolene or illuminating gas is the main object. Petroleum 
residuum or fuel oil, as it is sometimes called, needs to be tested before 
use in order to ascertain if it contains 25 per cent, of asphaltum at least, 
and it will be better for use in road work if it contains 40 per cent. 
The amount of contained water should not be more than 2 per cent. 

318. Oil was used on the surface of kaiikar roads at the Allahabad 
Exhibition in 1910, and at the Delhi Durbar in 1911, and full notes of 
the methods adopted are given in Appendix 2, which also contains a 
note by Mr. J. Mackeson, b.sc., a.m.i.c.e., Executive Engineer, on work 
done for the Bombay Municipality. 

319. Oil emulsions are easier to apply than oils, for the emulsified 
mixture can be spread by means of an ordinary watering cart or a 
sprinkler or sprayer ; it can be put down in any weather, except during 
heavy rain, and its application does not interfere with the traffic* In the 
case of oil, the traffic has to be kept off the road for two ot three days 
tin all the free oil hc^s been absorbed and care is required to preserve 
pb]eots aloni the roadside from its effeots | and these difficulties have led 
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to the it»e of emulsions which soak into, the road quickly^ but some 
emulsions in which acids or alkalies are used produced dust, that is, 
irritating, and their use has been discontinued for this reason, and most 
engineers prefer oils to emulsions of oil. Of tliese there are many 
patented forms of varying merit and durability. 

320. Oil gas tar or water gas ^r, a by-product of the manufacture 
of carburetted water gas from the asphaltic residuum of Russian petro- 
leum or other similar residuums, makes a good dust palliative, but does 
not stand heavy traffic or heavy rain. It can be applied cold, but is 
better applied hot. Being light it flows easily and is usually put on from 
hand sprinklers. Its results are only temporary. 

321. Tar painting is the next step in dust prevention and it helps 
road maintenance too, for there is now little doubt that an annual surface 
coat of good tar gives increased life to a broken stone road. Before the 
advent of motor cars water bound macadam roads were all that could be 
wanted for ordinary traffic, provided they were well made. Motor cars 
increased the dust nuisance, being dust raisers, and caused deterioration 
of the roads. The former led at first to the use of palliatives chiefly 
composed of chemicals. The latter required something more, and it was 
found that annual tar painting, properly carried out, helped not only to 
lay the dust, but to keep the surface of water bound macadam roads in 
good order. 

322. With the introduction of the motor lorry and the motor omnibus 
roads of tar macadam, and of asphalt, were found to be necessary in some 
places where the traffic was very heavy, and a tendency arose in England 
to adopt them even in places where the traffic was still comparatively 
light. Experience has shown that this is not necessary for on well made 
water bound macadam roads, carrying ordinary traffic, tar painting or 
spraying is effective if it is renewed yearly. There are, in England, many 
roads which carry nothing more than ordinary traffic, but in toWns, the 
traffic will be heavy. Where this is the case, better road coverings than 
water bound macadam, tar painted or tar sprayed, must be adopted. 

323. It is only in some of the larger towns of India, in which there 
arc not great extremes of climate, that tar painting may be required or 
better road surfaces needed, since the traffic on district roads is not, as a 
rule, heavy, and the climate in many parts of India is aguinst the use of tar. 

324. Good tar properly applied is the best form of dust preventer 
and road saver in England when the traffic is not inordinately heavy, but 
it has been found useless to use any tar that is obtainable and to lay it 
OQ auyhoWj for the tar> in order to do good to the road, must be tho best 
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possible, it must be laid in clear and warm weatlier on a clean and dry 
surface and^in a rapid and thorough manner. 

325. Tar is an indefinite term, for tar can be obtained as a waste 
product in the manufacture of gas from bituminous coal, and it can also 
be obtained from works manufacturing gas from oil, etc. The former 
may prove good for road work, the latter will not. Yet it needs an 
expert to tell one from the other or from a mixture of both. Even at 
coal gas works, the coal gas tar will vary with the class of retort used, 
the quality of the coal, the temperature of distillation, and methods of 
treatment generally. Distillation at a high temperature, which is 
favourable to the produetion of gas, produces a high percentage of pitch 
in the tar, and too much pitch in the tar renders it unsuitable for road 
work, for it will bccom(‘ brittle after setting and will be liable* to be 
crushed into powder by the traffic. Thi** powder is worse than the 
ordinary road dust. If the distillation is not carried far, the volatile oils 
which remain in the tar will be adversely affected by the atmosphere and 
will possibly cause disintegration of the road surface. The need, there- 
fore, for very clear ^pecifications is apparent, and the Road Board 
in England has laid down precise instructions about the quality of the 
material and the methods of using it. Their specifications and instruc- 
tions will bo found in Appendix 3. 

326. Tar, as it comes from gas works, is “crude tar’’ and contains 
volatile matters that would be injurious and have, therefore, to be driven 
off in order to produce “ refined tar.” “ Tarvia '' is an example of a 
prepared refined tar which is much used in America. In England (dare’s 
patent tar-coinpo “ Improved Dustroyd,” when tested by the English 
Roads Improvement Association in 1917 at Reading, was found to give 
good results. There arc other patented compositions, but on the whole, 
tar, if it is of the right quality, is as good as any. 

327. There are advocates for tar painting and advocates for tar 
spraying. For instance, Mr. H. T. Wakclam, m.i.c.e., etc., the (Jounty 
Engineer of Middlesex, speaking at the Dounty Councils Association Road 
Conference in 1909, said that, as a palliative at relatively small cost, 
there was nothing, in his opinion, that could equal tar painting by hand, 
but the climatic conditions in England would not admit of tar painting 
being done by hand to a great extent, and the next best thing he had 
found was spreading with the aid of horse machines. This was not so 
satisfactory as hand painting, but they got a life very much longer from 
bo|j|e machine painting than they did from painting by mechanical spread- 

Mr» Dryland, a.m.i.c.k,, the County Surveyor of Survey, laid 
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that there seemed to be a general consensus o£ opinion among SurVeyorii 
who should bo the most competent judges, that what is known as applica- 
tion by hand is the most durable and effective. Mr. Thomas, h.i.c.e., 
County Surjfeyor, Buckinghamshire agreed that hand painting was very 
effective. 

328. On the other hand, Colonel Crompton, r.e,, said that with 
machinery the road was dried and brushed and subjected to a strong 
blast o£ hot air, which thoroughly cleansed the surface and left it in a 
state to drink in the tar, which practically disappeared into the road, 
very little being left on the surface, and roads which used to be coated 
by hand every year did not after this need an annual coat. 

329. Mr. Stilgoe, m.i.c.e., City Engineer, Birmingham, said that 
as far as the great towns w(‘re concerned they could not think of waiting 
while tar painting was done by hand, because of the expense of watching 
and lighting. He was of opinion that when the tar was applied under 
pressure, it had a more searching effect and he felt certain that, where 
good results were obtained from tar painting, and he had obtained them, 
they had been due to the fact that the tar used had been boiled and 
refined in the process. If crude tar was used in the tar spraying machines, 
it would not give as good results as refined tar. Mr. Phillips, a.m.i.c.e., 
(bounty Surveyor of Glamorgan, mentioned the case of two lengths 
of road which had been treated with tar. The first section was done 
by hand with gas tar, thoroughly boiled, and the work cost for two 
coats and sanding slightly under \d, per superficial yard. Part of this 
length was of granite and part of limestone, and the former gave 
the better results, but in both cases the abatement of dust was attained. 
Subsequently, another section was tar sprayed by machine, and though 
this was carried out at a less cost, namely, about |(i. per superficial yard 
for two coat work, it was not quite so lasting as that done by hand, 
in both cases, however, the trials were successful, and there is no doubt 
that the preserving effect which it had on the roads treated more than 
justified the expense, as the treatment added at least 12 months’ life 
to the roadway. 

330. Mr. Yabbiconi, m.i.c.e.. City Engineer, Bristol, described three 
methods of tar treatment of roads. In the first it was applied by means 
of a heavy traction machine travelling at about 2 miles an hour, the 
tar being sprayed over the surface of the road through nozzles under 
pressure, the surface having previously been brushed clean. As soon 
as the tar had been distributed, a thin coating of fine sharp sand was 
scattered over it, enabling the road surface to be used almost immediately. 
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The cost was about *95^?, per superficial yard. In the second case, the 
work was done by means of a portable hand spraying machine of simple 
design and easily worked by two men, but having the disadvantage of 
needing to be taken to the depot frequently for refilling, or to be accom- 
panied on the road by an ordinary tar boiler. The force of the tar, too 
through the delivery holes was scarcely sufiieient to cause as much pene- 
tration of the surface of the macadam as is necessary where there is 
considerable wear and tear. The cost of the work was about *58^? per 
superficial yard. The third method wa.s tar painting by hand. Far more 
tar was used in this process, the result was not so even, and the work 
was slow. The cost was about l*41r/. per superficial yard. 

331. Mr. E. P. Richards, m.i.c.e., and Chief Engineer, Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, in a paper on “ The prevention of dust in Indian 
City Roads and Streets ” which was road at the All-India Sanitary Con- 
ference at Madras in 1912, writes : — 

“ About 95 per cent, of the total length of tar treated roads in 
Europe are found to be tar sprayed or tar painted.’’ 

# -Jif * * # # 

“ Tar spraying is nearly always superior to, and more economical 
than tar painting, and 90 per cent, of the above 95 per cent, of Euro- 
pean tar treated roads are of tar sprayed macadam. Tar spraying can be 
done very successfully in India if the right plant, the proper tar, and 
correct methods are used.’’ 

# # ' # « m 

“ I am confident from observation here and in Europe that the high 
pressure tar sprayer is the best machine for India.” 

332. There are several forms of tar sprayers on the market, of which 
one of the best is said to be “ Aitken’s patent pneumatic tar spraying 
apparatus ” by which the tar can be sprayed under sustained pneumatic 
pressure sufficient to cause penetration to a dej)th of one to three inches in^ 
to the surface of a used macadam road. This is full}^ described in Aitken’s 
♦•'Road Making and Maintenance.” It can be motor driven or horse 
drawn according to its size. Another machine is the “ Tarspra ” made 
in three sizes of 200 gallons, 700 gallons, and 1,000 gallons capacity each. 
Still another is the “ Lassailly Johnston Tar road binder ” which distri- 
butes hot tar by gravity flow. 

333. Tar macadam is essentially a layer or layers of broken stone 
bound with tar which may be placed below the stone before it is rolled, or 
above it, or, again, may be mixed with the stone before this is laid pn the 
road, Th© stone aggregate sometimes gives place to slag, or to refpse 
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dftstrnotor oUnker, and some other suitable matrix will sometimes replace 
the tar» A further method, which is known as the Gladwell system, is to 
sandwich the stone between two layers of stone chips treated with 
Tarvia/*^ 

334. The first method uses much material and requires more labour 
than others and it is seldom used. The second method of spreading the 
metal first and the tar over it, known as grouting, requires warm sunny 
weather. The stone is spread in a layer and lightly rolled when dry and 
has boiling hot tar poured over it from buckets, or by hand sprinkling, or 
from a pressure cart, the object being to grout the road stones after they 
are partially rolled. The surface is finished by spreading stone chips 
over it and well rolling the whole. The trouble with this method is that 
the tar, which flow s easily w hen hot, runs down to the bottom of the stone 
layer and makes it difficult to secure uniformity in the matrix, with the 
result that the tar is liable to become troublesome and sticky in hot 
weather. The cold stones, too, serve to chill the hot tar which tends to 
peel off them. 

33.5. The third method, that of mixing the stones and the tar as 
concrete is mixed, is the one that is usually known as tar macadam. The 
proportions of stone and tar may vary, the stone and tar specifications 
may differ, but the principle is always the same, that is, that the stone 
requires to be thoroughly dried by heat and the tar requires to be refined 
before the two are mixed together. The stones are sometimes dried on 
cast-iron plates 4 feet by 3 feet by 1 inch thick fixed about 2 feet 
above ground level and supported on 4|-inch dwarf walls of brick, 
provision being made by means of openings in the walls to allow the heat 
from the furnaces to circulate freely under the floor. The drying floors 
are about 24 feet by 20 feet in .size and are roofed. Large coppers of 80 
gallons each are placed at one end of the building, and in these the tar is 
boiled for two hours or more, any pitch or creosote oil required- being 
added. The mixing is performed by spreading the stones in a layer about 
six inches deep on the iron plates, and when they are dry and warm adding 
the hot tar and turning over the mixture till every part of the material 
receives a coating of tar. In the road work is to be done in three layers 
eight or nine gallon.^ of hir to a ton of stone may be used for the first and 
second layers, and for the third coat ten to twelve gallons of tar to a ton 
of material. The mixed materials are usually stacked in heaps and left 
for a few weeks to season. 

336. The road foundation .should be properly shaped and rolled 
before the mixe<l materials are spread on it, Sometimes two layers are 
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used, but often only one layer of tarred 2i-Inoh or 2:^-inoh stone Is put 
down of a thickness calculated to roll down to about 4 inches, and after 
this has been rolled, a top layer of tarred | inch stone sufficient to fill 
the interstices is spread and rolled, the surface being finished with 
a top dressing of fine grit. Further particulars about tar macadam will 
be found in Appendix 3. 

337. Hand mixed materials appear, as a rule, to be stronger and to 
wear better than materials mixed by machinery, and many engineers 
arrange to have the mixing cai’ried out under their suj^ervision and 
orders ; but it is also possible in England to purchase the materials 
ready mixed at the quarries. When this is done, it is necessary to work 
to very clear specifications. Many firms carry out work with their own 
patented specifications and guarantee to keep the suiface in order for a 
fixed period. 

338. The system of using tarred furnace slag was introduced 
by Mr. E. P. Hooley, County Surveyor, Notts, and patented as 
“ Tarmac.’’ This has been used extensively in large towns and gives 
satisfactory results on roads subjected to considerable traffic, including 
motor omnibuses and traction engines. It is expensive, as is tar macadam, 
and cannot be used economically where tar painting on water bound 
macadam will keep the surface in good order ; but it justifies its use in 
many situations. The Company’s works are at Wolverhampton and include 
a distillation plant for prodiiciitg tar that will give the best nvsults as 
regards binding and weather resisting properties. The slag, obtained 
from iron works close by, has a very rough surface, is porous enough to 
retain and hold the mixture, and has great strength. “Tarmac” is 
made in three gauges ; — 2^ inches (includes 2^ inches to l:^-iiiches), 
inches (includes inches to ^ inch), § inch (includes f inch to 
^ inch), and is sent out from the works in the Company’s own 
trucks for immediate use. The Company have two standard specifi- 
cations : — No. 1 providing for the use of 2 ^ inches, inches and | inch 
gauges ; No. 2 providing for the use of 2^ inches and f inch gauges only. 
No. 1 specification, “ Tarmac,” should be applied in two layers, the bottom 
layer consisting of 2 ^ inches gauge, the top layer of inches gauge, each 
layer being separately consolidated with a roller of about 8 to 10 tons 
in weight. The surface of the top layer, after half consolidation, should 
be well sprinkled with f-inch material, so as to fill all the interstices, and 
again rolled to complete the consolidation and give an even and water- 
tight surface, being afterwards blinded with slag, or other suitable grit, 
at the rate of 1 top to ever^ 250 square yards <pf road surface, The 
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thickness of each coat for total thickness of 4^, 4, and 3 inches would 
be — 

For 4^ inches — bottom coat 2^ inches, top coat 2 inches. 

„ 2i 19 99 99 li 99 

*X 11 

99 '' 99 99 99 99 99 99 99 

Tarmac is not likely to be much used in India on account of its cost, 

339. Of late years it has been found possible to use properly-prepared 
refuse destructor clinker instead of vstone or slag, and many good roads 
of this material have been made in Beckenham, Worthing, etc. The 
clinker at Beckenham is crushed, and the dust and small stuff having 
been removed, the remainder, in pieces varying in gauge from 2^ inches 
to 1 inch, is thoroughly mixed with tar and allowed to mature in the 
open for three or four months when it is “ freshened with more tar 
before being laid on the road in a 6-inch layer, which is consolidated to 
3^ inches under a 10-ton roller, a ^-inch top dressing of small limestone 
f to ^-inch gauge being spread over and thoroughly rolled.' 

340. Ho far the improvement of roads by using tar has been 
considered. It remains to deal with the use of asphalt as a matrix. 
Asphalt is the solid form of natural mineral bitumen. Bitumen is a 
natural hydro-carbon mixture of mineral occurrence, widely diffused in a 
variety of forms from a light gas to a solid. Bitumen consists chiefly of 
two parts : — (1) petrolene, yellow and oily, and (2) asphaltene, hard, 
black, and brittle. An excess of petrolene in asphalt causes it to melt at 
a low temperatuni and renders it deficient in stiffness, while a large 
proportion of asphaltene causes it to be brittle and wanting in the 
plasticity and cementing power requisite for the production of a good 
pavement. Examples of bitumen are naptha, petroleum, maltha (which 
is soft and sticky at ordinary temperatures), asphalt (which is hard at 
ordinary temperatures). 

341. Asphalt is found in many localities, of which the most important 
are Trinidad, Bermudez, California, Switzerland, and France. Trinidad 
produces lake asphalt, the crude asphalt being dug out from the famous 
pitch lake, and land asphalt, which is an overflow from the lake and 
is of a loss plastic nature than lake asphalt. Bermudez produces lake 
asphalt, the crude material containing a much higher percentage of 
bitumen than the Trinidad asphalt contains. California produces, at 
Santa Barbara, both solid asphalt and natural fluid bitumen or liquid 
asphalt, otherwise known as maltha. 

Switzerland at Val de Travers and France at Seyssel produce lime- 
stooe impregnated vvjth a low percentage of bitumen. 
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342. The percentage of bitumen soluble in carbon bisulphide is, 
roughly, as an average, in these materials : — 


Locality. 

(^’ude 

Refined 

materials. 

msTterials. 

Trinidad lake, soft. .. ., 



34 

52 

„ „ hard, .. •• 

• • 

, , 

38 

53 

,, land, . . . . • . 

• • 


38 

52 

Bermudez, .. .. •• 

California maltha, .. •• 

• • 


93 

‘98 

„ solid, .. .. •• 

• • 


59 

.. 

Val de Travers limestone, .. .. 



10 

.. 

Seysscl . . • • 

• • 


8 

•• 


343. The crude asphalt of Trinidad, Bermudez, and California, etc., is 
refined by heating it in kettles, or open tanks, till the water and volatile 
oils are driven off. The refined asphalt is black and hard and brittle, 
and is chiefly asphaltene, and is of no use for road work till it has been 
softened and made adhesive by the addition of such a flux as petroleum 
rpsiduum or as maltha. The flux should partially dissolve the asphaltene 
and form a chemical union by solution. If it is a perfect solvent of the 
constituents of the bitumen, the adhesive qualities will be lacking, and if 
it is a bad one, the asphalt will retain its brittleness. The temperature 
of the refined asphalt is raised to 300°F., the oil, previously heated to 
the same degree, is added in the proportion required which may be 10 to 
20 lbs. of oil to 100 lbs. of refined asphalt, the proportion depending on 
the quality of the oil, the hardness of the asphalt, the climate, and the 
purpose for which the asphaltic cement is required. The mixture is 
agitated for several hours with great thoroughness, and it is customary to 
agitato it also when in use for a certain amount of separation takes place 
when the melted cement stands at rest. The mixture is continually 
tested with a weighted needle to ensure a proper degree of plasticity, 
and when ready is used as a cement or matrix for binding stone roads as 
described below. 

344. Roads made with a stone aggregate and asphaltic cement as a 
binder are known in America as sheet asphalt pavements or monolithic 
asphalt pavements. They consist primarily of (1) a foundation, a binder 
cogjt of broken stone and cement, and a wearing coat of cement and sand, 
or of (2) a foundation, a cushion coat of cement and sand and a wearing 
coat of cement and sand. All asphaltic pavements need a solid and firm 
foundation, preferably of hydraulic cement concrete laid in a 6-inch layer. 
This must be well set and dry before the asphalt is laid on it, for if this 
[D pot the oasci the water in it will tura into steam and bonovoomb the 
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asphalt, which will soon go to pieces under heavy traffic. Sometimes 
foundations of broken stone or stone sets are used, or the asphalt is 
laid on a sound surface of an existing road ; but this is not recommended. 

345. A binder coat consists of a l|-inch layer, when finished, of 1 
inch or 1^-incli stone with very little fine stone in it ; for an excess of 
fine stone needs more asphalt to coat it, and the larger stone gives a 
rougher surface for the wearing coat to adhere to. The asphaltic cement 
is the same as is used for the wearing coat, but it is mixed somewhat 
softer. The softer mixture tends to make the coat adhere to the founda- 
tion. It is heated to a little over 300°F., and is poured over the stone, 
also heated to 300°F., all this being done by properly arranged machin- 
ery. While hot, the mixture is conveyed to the work, spread uniformly 
over the foundation (which must be clean and dry) and rolled till it 
adheres firmly to the surface below. 

34 G. The wearing coat consists of sand, asphaltic cement, and stone 
dust. The sand should be vsuch as would be used for hydraulic cement 
mortar, sharp clean and ranging from coai>e to fine. The stone dust 
may be made from limestone or any suitable stone. It is used to help in 
filling the voids in the sand in order to reduce the quantity of cement 
needed, and the amount required depends on ihi‘ coarseness of the sand 
and the quality of the cement. The proportions of the mixture \ary 
with the climate, the sand and the traffic. The ideal condition is that 
each grain is coated and all interstices filled without an excess of cement. 


The proportions may range as follows ; — 


Asphalt cement, 

... 15 to 12 percent. 

Sand, 

... 70 „ 83 „ 

Stone dust, ... 

1 '1 

... J o ,, o ,, ,, 


The mixed aggregate and the cement are separately heated to 
about 300°F. and then thoroughly incorporated, after which they are 
conveyed to the work and spread with iron rakes to such a depth as 
will give the required thickness when finished. This is usually 2 inches, 
but varies in practice from li inches to 2.^ inches. The compression in 
rolling is usually about 40 per cent. The consolidation can be done with 
hand-rollers to begin" with, but a light stream-roller of about 6 tons is 
better, working longitudinally, transversely, or obliquely, to take out all 
inequalities, heated tamping irons being used to ram parts which cannoi 
be reached by the roller. The surface can be covered with fine btono dust 
or Portland cement after the primary rolling to prevent the adhesion of 
the material to the roller and to improve the appearance of the surfaqet 
llolling Qan be finished with a 10-ton roller, but often only the light 

la 
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roller is used. The amount of lolling ^aries, but thorough rolling is 
necessary untill the roller hMne> no mark. 

347. Ihe road should then be thrown open to trattie. which is good 
for the road, the idea being that it aids in closing the surface and retain- 
ing the volatile oils, and asphalt pa\<*inents do better under traffic than in 
unfrequented street^. Inequalities in the surface must be guarded 
against, for though asphalt may be considered as inquu'Nious to water, yet 
it rots where water accumulates, as in guttei> near drinking fountains. 
G'Utters which do not (li'ain quickly >houl<l l)e ol ^tone or brick or hydraulic 
cement concrete, and otlnu’s should be painteil with a coat of hot asphalt. 
Kolling diould lollow quickly on spreading or the asphalt wdll cool before 
the final rolling takes place, specially if a strong wind is Idowiug. 
Asphalt is a bud conductor ot heat and (uin he carried long distance,** with- 
out cooling aftei beitig li<*at<Hl a> a <‘<*ntral (l<‘pbt, hut to '^ave nii'-^takcs 
the temperature of tiui mixture sliould he taktni Ixdore it ‘i< spread, for 
chilled cement will ean>e a weak .spot in llu* road. To eorrect tlu’ chance 
of cooling by overh('ating the mixture will not aiiswei, lor excessive 
heat reduces the cementing quality ol the a^plialt. which will also be 
spoilt if the sand on erli(*ated. 

348. If in the road dc'scribed ubo\e the binder coat is omitted and 
its place is taken b}^ a cushion coat, the broken stom^ will not be required 
and the expense of maintaining .separate plant for warming and mixing 
the stone and cement wdll he avoided. The process will be that of laying 
two coats of heated cement, sand, and stone dust over the prepared 
foundation. Ihe under coat, or cushion coat, will be made of the same 
materials as the upper or wearing eout, hut will contain more cement 
than the latter in ordei to join it tinnly to the foundation. The extra 
cement would make the wearing coat too soft, hut it piakes the cushion 
coat elastic. 

3411. Uii the whole, the cushion coat Ls to be preterred to the binder 
coat, and indeed the terms “ binder eoat * and “ cushion coat ” are, in 
practie*^, both used to rofoi to what i.s li<*ro d(V‘.crihed a cushion eoat, 
though it would be best to use the term ‘‘ hinder eoat " wlieu a broken 
stone aggregate is relerri'd to and the term cu.shion eout " to describe 
a layer of asphaltic C(‘iiieiit, .sand and stone du.'-t below the w(Uiiing eoat. 

350. KSheet asphalt roads, a << de.MTibed abo\(‘, weiM' mure used in 
America at fir<-t than in Europe, but they afe being nion* freely used in 
Europe now where at first rock asphalt roads alone were used. Modifica- 
tions of sheet asphalt roads, Whiuery’s method, patented in Amerioai 
Qt putting the dry heated stone oveT^ the foundation coat, tp^eadinjj 
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Kofr mkfnrp of nsphalldo ceoient and mineral grains over !t, and then 
rolling with a lO-ton roller till the composition is forced into the voids 
and the stone compacted witli a uniform surface) have also been tried 
in England^ a> have other grouting methods with binders manufactured 
from bitnmeu ; but these are not to be recommeiuled when better methods 
can be followed. 

.B51. Success has attended the use of selected refuse clinker and 
asphalt at Hornsey, where Mr. E. J. Lovegroye, the Borough Engineer, 
has patented his method of work. This is done in one or two coats. 
The wearing coat is of fine clinker ^-inch gauge and less, with a pure 
Intumen matrix and finished to flinches. The under coat is of ^ inch 
to ^ inch clinker with a matrix of pure bitumen laid to a thickness of not 
more than 2 inehe>. Sometime> the louer coat is omitted, the wearing 
coat being laid on tli<‘ surFace oF tlu* old macadam road after it has been 
cleaned and swept. The material in either case ar(‘ laid whilst hot, the 
bottom coat being eon'^olidatod with a steam-roller. The top coat is 
rolled crosswise witli a (J-ewt. hand roller and longitudinally with a 
steam-rolhu* until firmly consolidated. The traffic is allowed on five 
hours aftei’ the w^ork is finished. 

.‘152. Pure mineral rock asphalt is used on roads that carry very 
heavy traffic. A" inentioiu'd earlier in this cliapter. it i«; obtained from 
limestones impr(*gnaF(‘d with natural bitumtui. Tb(*r(* an* lound also sand- 
stones iinj)reguat(*(l wilb bitmiKMi. but tbev are n(»t luiicli used. The 
lime,ston(‘s may contain (I to 20 per cent. oF bitumen, but ru»t all these can 
be used ; for if the (juantitv oF bitunum is small, the material has not suffi- 
cient Idnditig ])ower to sustain heavy traffic, amf if the bitumeii is in 
excess, the road becomes soft ami wavy in summer, lamestone containing 
8 to 10 per c(‘nt. oF bitumen gives the most satisfactory results. 
The material is crushed to tlm size of walnuts and ground to a very fine 
powder ifi a disinteonitor. Tlie pow'der h<‘ated to a tempenature of 
250°F. or inoie to dry it thoroughly, and is transferred quickly to the 
road in speciallv constructed vans, to .avoid loss of heat in transit, 
and laid on a foundation prepared for it. This foundation should prefer- 
ably be of hydraulic cement concrete and at lea^t 6 inches thick, but it 
may be more, and it may even be reinforced if the traffic is very 
heavy. It should be firm and solid and dry, which means that the work 
should be done in dry weather, for if the foundation is not dry, the 
water in it will turn to steam aud honeycomb the asphalt and ruin 
it. The finished depth of compressed mineral rock asphalt should be 2 
inches, sp it should be spread to a depth of .3 inches on the concrete 
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foundation direct from wheel barrows, and raked over the surface o! the 
concrete, consolidated hy ramming with heated 10-pound rammers, 
smoothed while hot to an oven surface with hot smoothing irons until the 
proper wearing surface is obtained, and rolled with a half-ton hand-roller 
till it is compressed to the required thickness. The s^nrfaco is finished 
with suit«able curved hot iron tools until it is quite cool and a light 
sprinkling of Portland cement is spread over it, a few hours after which 
the pavement is ready for traffic. 

353. Sometimes a pavement is made of compressed bricks of asphalt. 
The<e are made of asphaltic cement and crushed trap or granite, in pro- 
portions which vary somewhat with the climate and the fineness of the 
stone used. The materials, heated and mixed, are moulded under very 
heavy pressure into blocks which are about 12 inches long, 4 inches wide, 
and 4 or 5 inches deep. They are laid in the same manner as brick and 
as compactly as possible, and soon become cemented together under the 
influence of the >un and the traffic and form a practically impervious 
surlace. In the best work a concrete foundation is employed. 

354. A variety of a'ijdialt bricks known as Lithofalt consists of sure 
asphalt and a Mlica filler. These are made about the same size as ordinary 
brick'^, but ar(‘ not tnore than 2 inches thick and are moulded under a 
pre.s^ure of about 200 tons to a square inch. They are laid in Portland 
cement mortar on a concrete foundation and well grouted over the whole 
road surface with Portland cement grouting. 
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Streets, carriageways, gutters, and sigewalks. 

355. In the arrangement o£ their streets towns seldom resemble each 
other ; for the positions of streets in a town depend to some extent on the 
contours of the locality, curved streets being used in uneven country more 
than in flat land. Streets should, however, be arranged to give direct and 
easy communications, as far as possible, between various parts of a city, 
and this, it will be found, can best be done by the rectangular system 
with diagonal streets at intervals, the blocks being ordinarily long and 
narrow, and the diagonal streets radiating from ]>ublic buildings or parks 
or business centres towards tin* suburbs, with boulevards perhaps at 
intervals. 

356. As a rule, it is impossible to lay out a town complete in every 
respect, and most modern towns have grown uj) from unregulated begin- 
nings, improved and altered from time to time ; but sometimes an opportu- 
nity occurs for plans to be worked out froiU the beginning and carried 
towards completion as the population increases. In such eases the 
experience of ex[)ert town planners can do much towards the preparation 
of an effective scheme, 

.*>5, 



Part plan of the city of Washington, paragraph 357, 
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Part plan of the suburbs of Washington, parrgraph 357, 

35 7. The city of Washington is quoted as an example of a well 
planned city on a rectangular system, with diagonal avenues and open 
^quar(‘^ and circles at some of the intersections of the avenues. This is 
well illustrated by the sketch Fig. 55 on })age 141. At the same time, 
there are, in the ^uburb^ of Washington, '^bort streets which form a 
labyrinth, and in soim* cases have practically no eoniinunication with each 
other. TheM‘ are shown in the sketch Fig. 50 above and were made 
liefore the regulating laws Aven^ a<lopted. 

35S. The law now rules that all street extensions in Washington 
will conform to the general plan. No new Nire(^t is to be less than 90 

feet wide and avenues must be 120 feet wide. ^Streets must not be more 

than 000 feet apart, but intermediate stn'et^, called places, 00 feet wide, 
are allowed within blocks. The blocks are of various sizes, a typical 
])lock b(iing 600 feet by 400 feet. 

359 The width of streets between building lines, which may be 60 
feet to 90 feet in a residential district, does not of necessity deterinino 
the width of the travelling surface which depends on the present needs of 
the traffic. A width of 30 to ,36 feet between kerbs is generally enough 
with a sidewalk on each side about 5 feet to 10 feet wide. The remainder 
of the width should be grassed if grass can be properly looked after, (if 

it cannot, it soon looks untidy) and tree spaces should be allow^ed 

between the sidewalk and roadway. In Lucknow some parts of new 
streets have been made 60 feet wide between building lines with 10 feet 
sidewalks and 40 feet roadway, trees being planted near the edge of 
the roadway, but the general width is less. 

360. If the traffic is light, a' roadway 20 to 24 feet wide will be 
found to stand a considerable amount of wear and where funds are scarce 
even smaller widths may be considered. A width of 20 feet is piore thaQ 
sufllcieut f Of two tearns to pass each other. 
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361. Ill bufciiie^fe district.'' where wholesale biisfiness iis done and 
pedestrian traffic is light, the sidewalks can be narrow and the carriage- 
way broad. Allowing 13 teet tor a truck backed up against eacli kerl> 
and 18 feet for passage room for two trucks, the width of roadway suit- 
able for such business streets would be 44 feet. Where there i'^ inoic 
pedestrian traffic, as near retail shops, the sidewalks sliouhl be given 
ample width. With ample width between building lines there will be 
room for increasing the roadway width if this is found to be ii(*cossary. 

362. Wide streets afford a good amount of breathing space and add 
to the general health of the people, besides giving a city an air of spacious 
dignity and opening out \i<‘ws that would otherwise be lost. Narrow 
winding stuiets are pictures(|ue, but do not add to the cleanliness, liealth, 
and comfort of a town. 

363. In 1909, at the County Councils Association Road Conference, 
Mr. M. T. Wakelani, m.i.c.e., County Engineer, Middlesex, suggested 
a cross-soctioii which allowed a central width ol 32 feet for fast motor 
traffic inside and two lines of trams outsid(‘, 19 feet on each side for 
carriageways each s(^paiated from tli<‘ central portion by a 4-fect width 
for lamp standards carrying thr<‘e lam[)s, oiu'. over each roadways, and an 
edging of 10 feet to IS L(*et on each ^hh* for paved footways with trees 
at the edg(‘ of the pavement. I'lii^ gi^e^ a total width of from 98 feet to 
114 feet — or the distane(‘ Ixdweeii building lines, but the 32-feot width for 
two tramway liiK^/' and tw^o lin(‘s of carnages is small. An alternative 
section allowed for a ceiilraJ rais(‘d tramway track 19 feet wide flanked 
by carriageways eiieli 19 feet \\id(‘ and [>av('d footways 10 feet to 1.5 feet 
wide, the lain}) standards in this case being central and carrying two 
lamps spaced 19 feet apart. Ihis gives a total width of from 77 to 8i 
feet. The disadvantages of tii(5 central raised tramway track are that it 
entirely separates two lines of traffic. 

364. T3i(*re me several advantages iii having tramway tracks laid 
not centrally, but outside the sidewalks. The c,ost of construction and 
maintenance is usually less than when the roadway is used, the speed 
of travel can be greatei, repairs can be done without disturbing 
the siirfae(‘ of the roadway, peoph‘ can enter and leave the cars 
without iiieonvenionee. A disadvantage is that these 'separate tracks 
interfere with the gradient of private carriageways from the roadway to 
houses along the road. Gienerully tramway rails are laid along the 
roadway centrally or at the sides, the tracks being made level with the 
pavement so as to interfere as little as possible with other traffic* 

360. The cuu&U’Uotion of trauiwajs is not dealt with ui this Mauual. 
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366. Streets in Europe and America are paved with broken stones, 
or cobblestones, or stone setts, or brick or wood blocks, or an asphalt 
surface, and when this is possible, the broken stone is painted with tar or 
set in tar. It is not alvNays possible in India owing to the climate. Nor 
do wood blocks make a good pavement for India. Asphalt has been used, 
but it softens in great heat and is very expensive. Ordinarily the engi- 
neer in India will have to use kankar or broken stone, water bound, and 
he may adopt stone setts where they can be used or cobblestones where 
boulders are procurable. The last two would be used only where there 
was heavy cart traffic. Brick might be used in narrow streets without 
much traffic, and gravel where it is easily obtainable. 

367. The construction of a good street pavement requires that the 
material used should be confined between kerbs, and it is usual to have a 
kerb and channel drain defining the edges of the road material, with side- 
walks beyond. In this case the cross-section of the roadway may bo a seg- 
ment of a circle, or a parabola, or a composite curve, instead of being made 
up of two inclined planes rounded at the crown for the steei)cr marginal 
slope of the convex curved section fits in well with a kerb and channel drain. 

368. The convex cross-section will vary with the material used and 
will bo varied even for the same material by different engineers, but the 
general principle that is followed is that the crown should be less for 
smooth materials, as asphalt, than for rough ones, as broken stone, and 
loss for an easy longitudinal grade than for a steep grade, but a perfectly 
levels road, Codrington >ays, may require a rather rounder section than 
a road with moderate gradients. 

369. Bakor in “ Hoads and Pavomoiits ” mentions that in Omaha 

the crown is decreased as the steepness of the road increases, ‘‘ a method 
which,” he says, “ is commendable.” The crown for asphalt in Omaha is 
greater than that for brick, stone block and wood block, and Baker 
remarks regarding this “ considering only the smoothness of the surface 
it appears that asphalt should have the least crown, but considering only 
the fact that asphalt rots when continually wet, it appears that asphalt 
should have a large crown.” ' 

370. This is not generally accepted. The curve described in para- 
graph 105 as being obtained by the rule there given corresponds very 
closely with the standard section adopted in Liverpool and other towns in 
England, viz. ; — 

Fiff. 57. 
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and in this section the crown C may be for asphalt ^ for hard wood and 

granite for soft wood for macadam but these figures are not 
absolute. 

371. Granite and syenite setts are suitable for the heaviest traffic 
and require very strong foundations on a good road bed. Cement concrete 
foundations are employed for the best work, and, as a rule, at least 6 inches 
of concrete is used. In determining the size of the setts, it should 
be noted that their depth determines the stability of the pavement ; 
the width depends on the size of a horse’s hoof in order to give a 
good foothold, and the length is influenced by convenience in handling. 
Granite or syenite setts may be about 3 inches wide, 7 or 8 inches 
deep, and up to 9 inches in length, well and truly squared and 
dressed. They are laid on a sand cushion one inch thick spread over 
the foundation and are placed lengthwise across the street, working 
from the channel drains towards the centre of the road and finishing 
with a tight fitting crown stone at the centre. The stones should 
break joint with those of adjacent rows. The joints should be filled 
with cement or coaltar cement or, preferably, asphaltic cement. At 
intersections with cross-roads the setts may be laid diagonally. 

372. Wood blocks are laid in many shapes and patterns and sizes, 
but the best experience of wood paving shows that it should consist of plain 
rectangular blocks, about 3 inches wide, 6 inches deep, 9 inches long, 
laid with the fibre in a vertical position. The blocks are set end to end 
in each course as close together as possible. They are sometimes laid 
on a bed of sand 1 inch thick, spread over a good foundation of concrete, 
and sometimes mastic asphalt half inch thick, or one inch of cement and 
sand take the place of the layer of sand, which again is sometimes 
omitted, the blocks being laid directly on the foundation. An expansion 
joint is provided near the kerb. This may be a longitudinal joint 
inch wide, filled up with sand or pitch. The joints between blocks are 
filled with cement or pitch, the latter being the better of the two. 

373. There are two kinds of wood pavement, viz», those made with 
soft woods and those made with hard woods. For the former, Baltic 
deal is generally used, and for the latter, jarrah and karri from Australia. 
It is usual to impregnate all soft wood paving blocks with a preservative, 
generally creosote ; and this practice has of late been extended to hard 
wood blocks. 

374. Bricks are seldom used in England for paving carriageways! 
but sometimes find a place in a sidewalk. In America, however, the 
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roadway is frequently paved with bricks of a superior quality very carefully 
tested and laid on a concrete foundation covered with a 1^-inch layer 
t>f sand or asphalt, the joints being filled with asphalt. In India brick 
pavements are sometimes laid in narrow streets in connection with drain- 
age schemes, the drainage gutter being along the centre of the road and 
the bricks being laid on a kankar or concrete foundation and set in lime 
mortar. 

375. There are many varieties of stone or asphalt pavements. One 
of the former is the Dnrax pavement, which consists of small stone 
blocks, about 2^ inches each way, shaped to fit into a series of oyster 
shell patterns on the road. It is also known as Kleinpfiatter. Another 
is the Belgian block pavement formed of stones in th(3 shape of trun- 
cated pyramids having bases 5 to 6 inches squares and depths of from 
7 to 8 inches. As it was impossible to maintain a smooth surface wdth 
these irregular shaped blocks, the rectangular block pavement was ulti- 
mately adopted, but the Belgian block will sometimes be found mentioned 
in road literature. 

376. Of mi\tiires for asphalt pavements Pitchinac lu'cds to be men- 
tioned. References to several others, Camarco, Fluxplialte, Mexphalte, 
arc to be found in a report on the third International Congress, 1013, 
by Mr* R. J. Kent, a.m.i.o.b., {Superintending Engineer, Bombay 
Public Works Dcpartnient, who w^as the delegate of th(‘ Government of 
India to the Congress, and Lithomac, Cormastic, Roadaniant, Plascom 
and Roadoleum are other names that have been adopted for proprietary 
materials. Rociiiac is another. It is a composition of silicate of soda, 
sugar, and other ingredients, and a specially selected liincistonc which 
contains a large proportion of carbonate of lime. 

377. Pitchmac is the name given to a standard mixture of pitch 
prepared by Mr. Brodie, the City Engineer of Liverpool, and used in a 
double grouting process. On a 10-inch hand pitched foundation laid 
and consolidated, a layer of dry macadam of 2^-inch gauge stone is spread 
evenly to a depth of about 3^ inches ; this layer after being rolled with a 
light steam-roller is grouted with a hot mixture of pitch and creosote oil 
(prepared in accordance with a very special 8j)ecification) and again rolled 
while hot till the mass is thoroughly consolidated. A second layer of 
macadam of 1^-inch gauge stones, 3 inches deep, is then laid, preferably 
while the lower layer is still hot. After being rolled dry, it is similarly 
grouted and again rolled till consolidated. - The surface is then finished 
off. with a sprinkling of dry obipping». The pitch mixture is of a very 
»|»ecial kind baiod on information gained by tbo analysis of a specimen 
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of old pitch that was found to be as good as new after many years* wear# 

378. An ideal pavement should be durable, noiseless, easily cleaned, 
and easily made dustless, not slippery for traffic under varying climatic 
conditions, easily maintained, have a low tractive resistance, low first cost, 
low maintenance cost, a long life, an impervious surface that will not 
produce dust or mud, and a good appearance ; but it is not possible to 
say which pavement is the best when all these factors are taken into 
consideration, for prices and other conditions vary. The table given 
in the following paragraph will give an idea of the relative values 
which may be assigned in ordinary circumstances to various pavements. 

379. Mr. Boulnois in ^‘Tho Construction of Carriageways and 
Footways ” writes : — 

“ From a close study of the theoretical and practical essentials of 
a good paving material the author has ventured to prepare the following 
table, which he thinks may serve as some guide to those who are investi- 
gating the que'stion as to what is the best pavement to use, always bearing 
in mind that everyone must bo greatly influenced by his own special 
requirements of local conditions and surroundings,’’ 

Table VII. 


Description of 
meterial. 

! 

1 Ease of traction. | 

o 

8 

Cleanliness. | 

Noiselessness, | 

1 Durability. | 

Economy. | 

Facility ol repairs, | 

Suitability to all classes of 1 
traffic, 1 

u 

? 

S 

•3 

Uniformly of wear. 

Impermeability. 

i 

■ 

Asphalt. 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

[ ' 

4 ' 

2 

1 

1 

Bricks, 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

€lranite 

i 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

* 

2 

1 

2 

4 

Wood, 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 


2 


The numbers refer to order of merit. 


This table, while everyone may not accept it as correct, gives a 
comprehensive idea of the advantages and disadvantages of the pavements 
mentioned, and it is not necessary to consider these in detail, more 
especially as they h^ye not all been thoroughly tested in India. Wood 
blocks have not been a success ; asphalt is found to soften in very hot 
weather, and Indian bricks are fiot bai^d enough to stand heavy trafilq, 
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Granite setts have been used with some success in Cawnpore, and it is 
pilobable that this form of pavement will be more used in places where 
there is concentrated heavy traffic and noise is not objected to, but for 
some time to come the majority of roads in India must be of kunkar or 
stone, water bound, with surfaces tar painted where this is practicable. 

380. As a rule, gutters in city streets in the United Provinces are 
not included in road projects, but are built as adjuncts to sanitary works 
in connection with sewers, but cases may arise in which they may form 
part of a road estimate. 

381. The simplest and most efEective gutter is the form known as 
the kerb and channel where the bed of the gutter continues the road 
slope and the kerb forms the edge of the sidewalk. Many kinds of 
material may form the kerb and channel and the details of their shape 
and design may vary, but the simplest form is one in which the road 
material forms the channel and rests up against a vertical slab, or block 
of stone, or concrete, which defines the edge of the sidewalk, except 
when the sidewalk is laid some distance from the kerb. Often the 
roadway material is re-placed by stone or concrete slabs which form the 
bed of the channel. This is the case with asphalt, which rots when water 
lies on it and broken stone which is not good material for a channel, 

382. The kerb and gutter should not form too high a step for pedes- 
trians, nor should it be very shallow, or the gutter will overflow, or 
carriages run on to the sidewalk. In streets that have a good longitudinal 
slope, the guiter can have a uniform depth, the water being drawn off by 
means of inlets at suitable intervals, but where the road is nearly level, 
the gutter must increase in depth as the inlet is approached. This can 
be done with a stone kerb and gutter, but not with a concrete kerb and 
gutter which is made in a mould. Except in extreme cases, the gutter 
should not be deeper than 9 inches, nor shallower than 3 inches ; and, 
ordinarily, it should not be more than 8 nor less than 4 inches, usually 
it is 5 or 6 inches, and in cases where one side of the street is higher than 
the other, it may be necessary to put in a double kerb stepping from the 
sidewalk to the carriageway. 

383. Sidewalks may be of any suitable width. In the majority of 
cases 5 feet will be enough, but this may be increased if a spacious side- 
walk is wanted where there is much pedestrian traffic, as in front of 
retail shops. They may be of concrete, or brick, or stone, or tar macadam 
laid on a suitable foundation of concrete, the depth of which will depend 
on the nature of the soil on which the foundation is laid. 

384. Gutter inlets or gullies may be of many patterns. They are 
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intended to carry off the water from the gutter to the sewer, or to an 
outfall drain, and their design will depend on the requirements of 
sewage scheme. In many cases they consist of a grated metal casting, 
which can be lifted, and through the gratings of which water flows into 
a manhole below, from which it is led away through a pipe fixed higher 
than the bed of the manhole. The manhole can be cleared out from time 
to time. The pipe leading to the sewer should be trapped. A separate 
overflow should be provided for storm water when this can be led away 
to outfall drains independent of the sewer. 
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Dumetbb akp width of wheels, 

385. The Heavy Motor Car Order (1904), in England, fixed the 
limit of weight of a loaded heavy motor vehicle at 12 tons, with not more 
than 8 tons on one axle, and the speed was fixed at 8 mile on hour 
which was reduced to 5 miles an hour for a vehicle without pneumatic 
or elastic tyres, if its weight, unladen, exceeded 3 tons, or if the regis- 
tered axle weight on any axle exceeded 6 tons, or if the vehicle drew a 
trailer. If the vehicle were fitted with pneumatic, or other elastic tyres, 
the speed allowed was 12 miles an hour if the registered axle weight was 
below, and 8 miles an hour if it was above, 6 tons. The width of the 
tyre, if not of rubber, was made to depend on the diameter of the wheel 
and the axle load, the minimum width for a heavy motor vehicle being 
fixed at 5 inches and for a trailer at 3 inches, the principle followed 
being that a load of cwts. per inch-width was allowed for a wheel 
36 inches in diameter, and this could be increased in the proportion of 
112 lbs. per inch-width for every 12 inches additional diameter, and had 
to be reduced in the proportion of 112 lbs. per inch-width for every 6 
inches of reduced diameter. The accompanying table shows the result- 
ing widths of wheels required by the rules given above ; — 

Table VIII. 


Diameter of 
wheel in feet. 

Unit of registered 
axle weight i>er 
inch- width in 
cwt. 

Maximum weight 
allowed per axle 
in tons. 

Width of wheel 
in half inches 
column 3 - 7 - 
coluran 2. 

Width of wheel 
in inches. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2 ' 0 " 

5'6 

8 

291 

15 


6*5 

8 

24 6 

12 * 


7*5 

8 

21*3 

11 

4 / 0 // 

8*5 

8 

18*8 

H 

5'0" 

9-5 

8 

16-8 

8 i 


The maximum weight of a heavy motor vehicle, ( 7 .^., one weigliing over 2 tons) was fixed 
at 6 tons (unladen) and of a vehicle and trailer at 6^ tons (unladen), and the ai^ximum axle 
weight of a trailer was fixed at i tons, 
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386. It is impossible for the whole width of a wid(‘ wheel to press 
equally on the road surface, and it" follows that the maximum weight 
allowed per axle, when wheels of small diameter are used, will damage 
the road in spite of the reduced unit of registered axle weight allowed, 
more than when wheels of larger diameter are used. A wheel 14 inches 
wide would, if it is at right angles to the axle and the axle is horizontal, 
cut into the road at one edge and, perhaps, not touch it at the other edge. 
Taking the cross-slope of the road as 1 in 36, it would, theoretically 
be /gths of an inch off it. Practically only a part of the width would be 
carrying the load. When the vehicle was not on the centre of the road, 
but on one side or the other, the width of the wheel would be doing 
better work, but there would be some wear due to the tendency of the 
vehicle to work towards the gutter. The axle would not in this case be 
horizontal and thh vehicle would be on the tilt. All this points to the 
necessity for making roads of as good materials as possible, so that as 
flat a cross-slope as possible, consistent with surface drainage, may be used. 

387. It is interesting at this stage to consider the general results 
of experiments made by M. Morin in 1837 to 1842 upon the resistance to 
the traction of vehicles. These are, among others, roughly as follows : — 

The resistance to rolling of vehicles on solid metalled roads is 
proportional to the weight, and inversely proportional to the diameter of 
the wheel, and is very nearly independent of the width of the tyre when 
it exceeds 3 to 4 inches, but on compressible surfaces, it decreases in 
proportion to the width of the tyre. It increases to some extent with the 
velocity on hard roads, but is independent of this on soft surfaces. 
Springs diminish resistance at high speeds, but not at slow speeds. The 
destruction of the road is, in all cases, greater as the diameters of the 
wheels are less, and it is greater in carriages without than with springs. 

388. These conclusions were accepted by the scientific world, but 
were challenged by a civil engineer, M. Dupuit, who, after a series of 
experiments, came to the conclusion that resistance to traction is 
directly proportional to the load, independent of the width of the tyre, 
independent of the velocity, and inversely as the square root of the 
diameter of the wheel. He allowed that on paved roads which give rise 
to constant concussion, the resistance increases with the speed, whilst it is 
diminished by an enlargement of the tyre up to a certain limit. 

389. Other experiments have been made from time to time. In 
1896, M. Michelin made a series of tests which tend to show that 
pneumatic tyres give 50 por cent, bettor results than iron tyres, that 
tolid iyves are inferior to pneumatic tyres and that solid rubber tyrei 
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are better than iron in some cases, especially if the road is sticky, very 
irregular, or covered with snow, but become inferior to iron tyres if the 
surface is hard and smooth. His experiments showed that the average 
proportionate forces exerted in drawing a weight on a good regular 
macadam road were ; — 




Walking. ! 

Trotting 

Quick trotting. 

For pneumatics, . . 

t* 

130 

1.35 

135 

For iron wheels, , . 

• • 

138 1 

170 

221 


At the trot (6^ miles an hour) and at the quick trot (9^ miles an 
hour) the results for pneumatics are the same, from which it may be 
concluded that, whatever the speed may be within rcasonabhi limits, the 
force absorbed by traction varies but little upon good ground with 
pneumatic tyres. Later results show that there is a slight increase with 
the speed {see references to experiments by the British Association 
(joiiimittec in paragraphs 390, 391). 

390. In 1902, Mr. Ira 0. Baker, M. am. soc. C. e., investigated 
the subject of rolling resistance. The results have been adopted in 
Chapter IL in which, however, it has not been possible to mention any 
but general conclusions. Some details will bo found in the report of the 
British Association Committee (of which Sir Alexander Binnle was 
chairman) appointed to investigate the resistance of road vehicles to 
traction. A copy of the report, together with a description of the special 
dynamometer made for the British Association Committee to carry out 
the researches, is included as an appendix in the 1907 edition of Aitken’s 
“ Road Making and Maintenance.” The results of the test made by the 
Committee on pneumatic tyres, on macadam, arc here tabulated in 
approximate figures of pounds per ton : — 

Table IX. 


pneumatic tyics 
on macadam. 

Speed in miles per hour 

8 1 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 


♦ f 


• • 

75 

78 

81 

83 

85 

87 

B34''XH^ .. 

,, 

. . 

• • 

90 

93 

96 

98 

101 

103 

C2r, 

130 j 

134 

238 

Ml 

144 

146 


• • 

• • 


It is curious that the 4i-inch tyre should offer a greater resistance 
than the 3^-inch tyre. This, the Committee remark, may be due to the 
fact that the larger tyre was very much thicker than the smaller, render- 
ing it, in consequence, more after the nature of a solid tyre, it being 
well undetstood that a perfect pneumatic tyre should have as little 
indl^etiGi or comparatively iaela^ntio material about it as possible, or the 
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greater tractive effort may have been due to the greater cross-section. 
Repeated experiments alone, the Committee say, can definitely settle 
this question. 

391. Assuming that General Morin’s theory is correct, viz,, that the 
draught is inversely proportional to the diameter o£ the wheel, the results 
in the case o£ the 24-inch wheel considered as a 34-inch wheel would be 
99 lbs., 102 lbs., 103 lbs. for speeds o£ 14, 16, 18 miles an hour which 
approximate to the results in the case o£ B, but no deduction can bo made 
from this, as the width of the tyre is not the same and the macadam on 
which the 24-inch wheel was run was older than that on which the tests 
A and B were made. 

[The Second International Road Congress took the draught as in- 
versely proportional to the square root of the wheel diameter]. 

392. Experiments made by Sir J. Macneil early in the 19th century 
showed that the resistance to traction of a stage-coach on a metalled road 
may be represented by 

R = 30 4* 4V + n/ lOV. 

Where V = the velocity in miles per hour and R = the resistance 
in pounds per ton, this gives the following results : — 


When V = 

2^ miles an hour 

E = 45 

lbs. 

per ton. 

V = 

4 

M 95 

E = 52 

55 

5) 

V = 

6 

5 } 9 ) 

II 

95 

95 

V = 

8 

5J 59 

E = 71 

55 

55 

V = 

10 

9) 55 

E = 80 

55 

55 


These show approximately the increase in resistance to traction with 
iron tyres on a metalled road caused by an increase in the speed. 

393. Comparing the results obtained by this formula with the results 
obtained by the British Association Committee, in the case of 34 x 4^ 
inch pneumatic tyres, it will be seen from the following table that the 
resistance to traction is greater in the case of the stage-coach, even on 
the assumption that it had 34-inch wheels. It probably had larger 
wheels, and if this was so, the comjiarison would be still more in favour 
of the pneumatic tyre. 

Table x. 


Speed in miles per hour, • • 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


Stage-coach, . . • . 

71 

80 

89 


107 

116 

124 

lbs. per ton. 

Pneumatic 34** X 3^", • . 

• • 

• t 

•• 

75 

78 1 

81 

83 

Ditto. 


394. Some of the rules of the English Heavy Motor Car Order (1904) 
were given at the beginning of this chapter, and it was stated that the 
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unit of weight per inch-width of tyre in the cabc of a* wheel 3 feet in 
diameter was' fixed at 7^ cwtt^., 840 lbs. with a proportionate increase 
of 112 lbs. for each addition of 12 inches to the diameter. This intensity 
of pressure is considered too great. In the case of a wheel of 5^ feet 
diameter, a weight of 10 cwts. is allowed per inch-width of wheel, which is 
nearly twice as much as that of a 1.5-ton roller having about tin*, same 
diameter of wheel, and the matter was discussed at the First International 
Road Congress at Paris in 1908, the English delegates expressing the 
opinion that, after four years’ experience of the working of the Heavy 
Motor C’ar Order, they thought the weight allowed was excessive for 
macadam roads. The delegates resolved to recommend the (congress to 
reduce the unit to 600 lbs. retaining the proportionate increase, but no 
change vras made. 

395. An extract from the rules framed for the United Provinces 
under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1914, will be found in Appendix 4. 

396. When it is considered that the maximum weight allowed on one 
axle, in England, is 8 tons and the total weight 12 tons, it is surprising 
to find that these Motor Vehicles Rules allow 11 tons on one axle and a 
total weight of 16 tons. The intention e\idently is to include steam 
road rollers in the rules. Under those rules a wheel 2 feet in diameter 
carrying half the axle w eight of 11 tons w^ould to be 20 inches wide, 
and when the axle w^as horizontal, the variation of j)j‘(*ssurc betw^cen the 
inner and the outer edge of the wheel on a road that w^as not flat in cross- 
section would be very great, if, indeed, the outer edge of the wheel 
touched the road. Large wdieels and light axl<i loa<ls should, 4hcrc£ore, 
be insisted on, and there should be special rules for road roll(Ts. 

397. The speed allowed in India agrees with that allowcal in 
England with the substitution of 7 miles j)er hour for 8 miles, and a 
heavy motor vehicle is defined as one weighing x)ver 3 tons unladen if 
fitted with pneumatic tyres, and 2 tons unladen if not so fitted. 

398. The unit of registered axle weight in the United Provinces, m,, 
7^ cwts. is the same for wheels of 3 feet diameter as in the English order 
of 1904, For wheels greater or less in diameter than 3 feet, the English 
and the United Provinces rules agree as to the unit of axle weight, but, 
as mentioned above, the total weight allowed on an axle is more in 
India than in England, though the roads are not so well ahh^ to stand 
heavy traflSc. It has been found in America that 7 -ton trucks are too 
heavy and;ovon 5-ton trucks carrying 6 tons damage macadam roads too 
much. Lighter trucks arc advised for Indian roads. 

399. Under the English “ Highways and Locomotives Amendment 
Act, 1878,” a county authority may make regulations for tyre wddths of 
Vcl^icles, drawn by animal power, in proportion to the loads carried* Xbo 
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tjrre widths preserfbedin different counties for the same loads under this 
Act vary considerably, the average load allowed on each wheel being, for 
4-'Wheeled vehicles 


For tyres 8 

inches wide, 

16*8 cwts., 

or 5 '6 cwts. per inch-width. 

Do. 

4 

do. 

19*6 

do., 

4*9 

ditto, 

Do. 

6 

do. 

25*2 

do., 

4-2 

ditto. 

Do. 

9 

do. 

27-8 

do,, 

31 

ditto. 


and for 2-wheeled vehicles : — 

For tyres 8 inches wide, 14*8 ewts,, or 4*9 cwts. per inch-width, 


Do. 

4 

do. 

241 

do., 

60 

ditto 

Do. 

7 

do. 

28 2 

do , 

4'7 

ditto. 

Do. 

9 

do. 

280 

do., 

81 

ditto. 

case, 

the 

weight 

per 

inch- width 

is less than is allowed for 


wheels 3 feet in diameter under the Heavy Motor Car Order, 1904, which 
allows 7^ cwts. per inch-width, and the average is about one half of what 
is allowed in the case of a wheel 5 feet in diameter. 

400. In India, cart wheels are very badly designed, and it would be 
advisable, seeing that most roads are of kankar, to limit the loads that 
carts carry to G maunds per inch-width of wheel 4 feet in diameter ; 
increasing the load and decreasing it in proportion to the diameter. 
Carts with two wheels with H-ineh tyres should, therefore, in a kankar 
district carry 2 x x G maunds = 1<S maunds (including the weight 
of the cart), and if they are to carry more, the tyre widths should be 
increased. With 3-inch tyres the gross load should be 36 maunds and 
with 4-inch tyres 48 maunds. License fees might be charged at a figure 
in rupees obtained by dividing 144 or other suitable number by the 
product of the wheel diameter in feet and the tyre width in inches. 

401. Cases are not unknown of carts carrying 70 or 80 maunds on 
two 1^-inch tyres fitted on badly-shaped wheels, which wobble as they roll 
and thoms(*l\es made of a vsemi-circular section instead of being flat. 
With such tyres and wheels and loads, roads of kankar and of stone are 
soon damaged. Wheels should be circular in shape, and it is suggested 
that they should not deviate more than 3 degrees from the vertical and all 
tyres should be smooth and flat. The ribbed tyres allowed in Upper India, 
under the Motor Vehicles Rules, are a mistake, and should be abolished by 
law, and rules regulating the ,shap<* and dimensions of cart wheels, the 
widths of tyros, the loads that may be carried need to be introduced in 
the interests of the community generally. 

402. In Appendix 5 will he found the resolutions of the International 
Road Congresses held in Paris, Brussels and London which touch on 
various points in modern practice and a^e of interest to road engineers 
nil countries, 
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1 

To 

i 

Width of cut-^ 

1 

1 

M 

i3 

03 

eo 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

45° 

60° 

78 

112 

152 

199 

262 

311 

276 

248 

525 

610 

727 

#• 

65 

42 

60 

82 

107 

135 

166 

202 

239 

281 

226 

400 


60 

39 

42 

68 

76 

96 

118 

143 

170 

200 

231 

266 


65 

23 

34 

46 

60 

76 

94 

113 

135 

158 

186 

210 


70 

19 

28 

88 

50 

64 

78 

95 

113 

132 

164 

176 

t • 

75 

17 

24 

35 

44 

55 

68 

82 

98 

116 

134 

'51 

« • 

80 

16 

22 

30 

39 

49 

61 

73 

87 

103 

119 

136 

• • 

85 

)8 

19 

26 

84 

44 

55 

66 

78 

92 

106 

123 


90 

12 

18 

24 

32 

40 

50 

60 

72 

32 

98 

112 

60° 

55° 

90 

130 

179 

231 

292 

360 

436 

619 

609 

706 

811 

• • 

60 

48 

69 

93 

122 

154 

191 

231 

274 

322 

374 

429 

•• 

66 

as 

48 

66 

86 

108 

134 

162 

193 

226 

262 

302 

• • 

70 

26 

88 

61 

67 

85 

106 

127 

152 

178 

206 

237 

• • 

76 

22 

31 

43 

56 

71 

87 

106 

126 

148 

172 

197 

• • 

80 

19 

27 

36 

4^ 

«.l 

75 

91 

108 
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148 

170 

• • 

86 

17 

24 

32 

42 

54 

66 

80 

96 

112 

130 

160 



90 

1 

21 

' 29 

1 

88 

48 

69 

72 I 

1 

86 

1 

1 101 

117 

184 

66 

60° 

102 

146 

i 

99 

261 

880 

407 

492 

686 

688 

798 

916 


65 

63 

77 

105 

137 

173 

214 

259 

308 

361 

414 

481 

• t 

70 

87 

63 

73 

95 

120 

149 

1 

180 

1 214 

261 

291 

336 

f • 

76 

29 

41 

57 

74 

94 

1 116 

140 

169 

195 

227 

260 

• • 

80 

24 

34 

47 

61 

77 

1 95 

116 

137 

161 

187 

215 

• « 

86 

20 

29 

40 

62 

66 

82 

99 

117 

180 

160 

184 

• • 

90 

18 

26 

36 

46 

58 

71 

86 

103 
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140 

161 

60° 

65° 

112 

162 ' 

221 

288 

865 

460 

545 

648 

761 

883 

1,018 

• • 

70 

68 

84 

116 

150 

190 

234 

283 

337 

896 

459 

627 

•• 

76 

40 

68 

1 

103 

101 

161 

196 

233 

278 

817 

364 

• • 

80 

81 

45 

61 

80 

101 

125 

161 

180 

211 

244 

280 

• • 

86 

25 

87 1 

60 I 

66 

88 

102 

124 

147 

178 

201 I 

230 

!• 

90 

22 

81 

42 

56 

1 

fo 

86 
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1 

146 

170 

196 
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SECTIONAL AREAS OF RETAINING WALLS. 

Top width 2 ft. bAlTter 1 in 3 worked out ^Y 
Formula 0*185/i^ + 2*28A + 0*67~area, 


Vertical 

height 

t»r 

h, 

Area 

in 

sqr feet. 

Vertical 

height 

or 

Area 

in 

sqr. feet. 

Vertical 

height 

1 

* Area 
in 

sqr. feet. 

Vertical 

height 

or 

h. 

8 


8-99 

10 


41*37 

17 


91*87 

24 


» 

i 

9-83 

» 


42-86 

tt 

i 

9401 

tt 

i 

u 

\ 

10*70 

It 

i 

44*37 

tt 

k 

96*17 

tt 

1 

It 

i 

14*59 

It 

i 

45 91 

tt 

1 

08*36 

tt 

i 

4 


12*61 

11 


47*47 

18 


100*57 

25 


»> 

i 

13'44 

tt 


49*06 

tt 

i 

102*80 

i» 

i 

») 

h 

14*40 

It 

h 

50 66 

tt 


105*05 

If 

i 

>1 

1 

15-38 


1 

52‘29 

t, 

1 

107*33 

tt 

i 

6 


16*39 

12 


53*95 

19 


109 63 

26 


)> 

i 

17 42 

11 

i 

55*62 

♦1 


111*95 

tt 

i 

n 

9 

18 47 


h 

57*32 

tt 

i 

114 30 

ti 

i 


1 

19-58 

,1 

1 

49 04 

t. 

1 

116 67 

It 

f 

6 


20-65 

13 


60*79 

20 


119 07 

27 


It 


21-77 ' 

1 

” 

i 

62 56 

ft 

i 

121*48 

It 

i 

>• 


22-91 


h 

64 35 

tt 

h 

123 93 

fi 

2 

It 

3 

24-08 

tt 

A 

4 

66 17 

ft 


126*38 

It 

3 

7 


25 27 

14 


68 01 

21 


128*87 

28 


tt 

i 

k 

26 48 

tt 

i 

u9 87 

ft 

i 

131 38 

ft 



h 

27 72 

tt 


71 75 

It 

h 

183-91 

If 

h 

It 

f 

28-98 

M 

f 

73 66 

tt 

1 

136*47 

1, 


8 


30*27 

15 


75*59 

22 


139*05 

29 


n 

i 

31-57 

It 

i 

77*55 

tt 


141 65 

I. 


tl 

h 

32*90 

„ 


79*52 

tt 

h 

144-27 

tt 

J 

It 

1 

34 25 

n 

i 

81*52 

it 

i 

146*92 

»} 

i 

9 


85-63 

16 


83-55 

23 


149*69 

80 


♦t 

i 

37*03 


i 

85 59 

tt 


162*28 



ft 

k 

38*45 

't 

h 

87*66 

ft 

h 

166*00 



I) 

f 

39*90 

It 

f 

89*75 

tt 

i 

157*74 




Area 

in 

sqr. feet. 


160-61 
16.H-29 
166*10 
168 98 
171.79 
174*67 
177*67 
180.60 
188*46 
186*42 
189*41 
192-48 
1 96*47 

201 62 
204*73 
207 87 
211*02 
214 20 
217*40 
220-68 
223*88 
227 16 
230-46 
233 77 
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SECTIONAL AREAS OF RETAINING WALLS. 

Top width 2 ft. batter 1 in 3. 

Areas for Front Slope Length S. 


Given Slope 
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Correspond- 
ing Vertical . 
height or /#. 
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c t»o 
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6^ 
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(T 

.9 
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< 

3 
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10 
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38-45 

17 
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24 
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i 
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»t 

i 

1639 
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»» 

i 
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> 

4 
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t» 

i 

16-62 
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»» 
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>1 
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i 
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A’ttorois 1. 

SECTIONAL AREAS OF BREAST WALLS. 


ill 


FOR SLOPE S. 

Top width 2 feet^ Front Slope 1 in 2, Bach Slope 1 in 3. 
Area = i sum o£ two parallel sides x S. 
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SECTIONAL AREAS OF BREAST WALES. 


FOR VARYING VERTICAL HEIGHTS. 

Top width 2 feet, Front Slope 1 in 2, Back Slope 1 in 3. 
Area =' ^ sum of two parallel sides x S. 
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APPENDIX 12. 

NOTES OS OILISQ ROADS IN BOMBAY, DELHI, ALLAHABAD. 

Note hy Mr.'J. Mac'KK30N, b sc , a M I O E , Executive EngiTieer, Bombay Municipality^ 

This muni(Mpality have experimented with different dust preventives during the past 
ten years. The inateiinls tested were Westrumite, Erminite, Caldnm Chlorate, Sodium 
Chloiate, Crude Petioleuin, 'I'ai, and Akonia. All these materials, except Crude Petroleum 
Tar, and Akonia, have failed to give entire satisfaction. Crude Petroleum with an ad- 
mixture of 6 per cent, of distilled tar has given satisfaction so far as dust-laying is 
concerneil. 

2 The roads treated therewith present a neat appearance and a very smooth surface 
is obtained. It also piotects the road surface to a certain extent, thus reducing its wear, 
though this department has no means of ascertaining at present how much saving can be 
effected in road repairs by this application. The treatment of road surface thus effected 
is much appieciated hy the public especially the tradesmen. 

3. The Crude Peti oleum which had been used by this municipality was obtained from 
Messrs VV. and A Graham and Company of Farsi Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay, who 
describe the article “ Liquid Fuel ” 

4. The oil when, puicha^ed about eight years ago was paid foi at Ks 30(thiit}) per 
ton The rate was subsequently increased tolls. 33-12 per ton and finally this municipality 
had to pay Rs. 40 per ton, probably for the reason that it cannot be liad fiom any other firm. 
When, however, a higher rate than the last one was demanded further treatment with crude oil 
was suspended. 

6. The procedure adopted in the work is to thoroughly repair the road where necessary 
and allow it to set sufficiently under ordinary traffic and sweep the surface carefully 
before the oil is applied to it. The oil was brought from the Company’s installation in 
ordinary watering carts which are twice passed over the surface to be coated with oil so as 
to get an even sprinkling The men then follow the carts with the ordinary flat bamboo 
broom and brash the surface until every part of the road is covered with oil, but without 
any surplus or pools, 

6. Sunday is the day usually selected for the purpose and only half the width of the road 
is treated at a time, the remaining half being taken in hand for a similar treatment on the 
Sunday following Such treatment answers the purpose* for about four to five weeks, when 
another coating of the oil has to be given to the same surface though a less quantity of oil is 
required for the second coating. A third coating is found necessary about six weeks after the 
second coating, but with a still smaller quantity of oil. 

7. Three or four operations as mentioned answer the required purpose during one dry season, 

from about the end of October to the break of the monsoon during which no watering is 

necessary, as dust is not formed on the road on account of the road being generally wet by the 
rains. It must, however, be stated that much d^ndis on the climatic condition of the place 
though the foregoing is suited to Bombay. 
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6. The coHt o£ oiling works out as shown in the following table, taking the cost of oil 
at Rs. 80, Us. 38-12, and Rs. 40 per ton of 232 gallons 



Cost per 100 square feet. 


Rate. 

Ist coating. 

2nd coating 

3rd coating. 


Hs a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


30 0 0 

0 5 7 

0 4 3 

0 3 3 

Wages ot a coolie 5 anna^ per day and 
a pair of bullocks Re. 1-2 per day. 

83 12 0 

0 6 8 

0 5 0 

0 3 11 

Wages of a coolie 6 annas 9 pies (in- 
cluding grain compensation; and a 
pair of bullocks at Ke. 1-6 per day 
and 24 per cent, distilled tai. 

40 0 0 

0 7 0 

0 6 0 

0 5 11 

Ditto ditto. 


9 On account of the higher price demanded for it from time to time as also its in- 
efticacy on a freshly-metalled surface where the crude petroleum woiked as a lubricant instead 
of binder and loosened the road surface, it had to be abandoned. Distilled tar obtained from 
gas works has been used during the past four years with complete success. The process 
consists of thoroughly sweeping the road surface and clearing all the dust therefrom befoie 
the distilled tar, boiled in special boilers, is spread over the road surface. The tar aftei being 
spread is covered over with sand and allowed to dry before traffic is permitted over it. After 
the tar has sufficiently drftd and the sand is reduced to dust, the dust is also swept dllf. 'J his 
tar painting proccNS is used when the road surface is m tolerably g(X)d condition and not requir- 
ing repairs. In ca^es where the road requires to be repaiied and ploce^8 coiiMsts ot seal lining 
the road surface and bringing it to a miiform level with such addition ot metal a-s may be 
necessary tevd rolling same dry over the surface thus prepared so much boiled tar is |K)nred as 
is necessary, to fill in the crevices and the roller passed over same. Sand is then spread over the 
surface which is again rolled and the tar allowed to dry, any dust therefrom being sub^cquentIy 
removed, 

10. The cost per 100 square feet for the former process, i.a., upon a road in good condition, 
is about Rs. 1*76 and that for the latter exclusive of the new metal is 6’60. 

11. Where the road surface has been tarred, no watering is requiied, and clemiving opera- 
tions arc greatly tacilitated. 

12. As tar was not available, I ordered from England Akonia in order to keep down the 
dust on the roads traversed by the proceasioii daring the Royal visit Akonia Powdei has been 
used with great success in England and is very simply applied. The load has to be swept clean 
and after slight watering the powder is sprinkled over the surface. The powder may also be 
dissolved and applied by means of a water cart. This jwwder is a pic^crver of the road as well 
as a dust preventer and does not injure the paint of carnages oi the feet of hoises Owing to 

the hydroscopic character of the powder, the road is kept moist The powder solution is 
required to be applied about three times a month, but in decreasing quantities. The cost of 
Akonia delivered tree at the Docks, Bombay, is Rs 100 pei ton. 

13. One mile of roadway 60 feet wide requires about 5 tons of Akonia for the first dioss- 
ing, and if thiee dressings be given during the first month 15 ton- will be lequired. Only half 
the above^quantity will be required for the second and third months and for the remaining five 
months, that is, excluding the monsoon months, about 20 tons will be requiied, oi in all 60 tons 
per annum. This works out at about 24 annas per square yard pci annum. This powder has 
been well tested during the Royal visit and has proved very satistactory. It is again being 
made use of to a greater extent to save fresh water, of which there is a scarcity at present, and 
(e lay dttat efficiently wbic)i oannol be attained with ordinary watering:. 
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heavily loaded with oil does not rise under traffic. Asa matter of fact, on the Darbar roads, 
sand sprinkling was not carried out to any great extent. 

7. It IS best to close the road to traffic altogether, but if this be not possible then — 

(i) The oiling should be done in sections, half the Width of the road at a time, so as not 

to block traffic. 

(ii) The oiled ixiition of the road should be closed to all traffic for 12, 21 and 86 hours 

for the first, second, and third coats, resjiectively, to allow the siiiiace to dry 

It is as well when sweeping the road surface to remove the dust well away from the road 
and deposit it in a ditch or hole. 

When admixing tar first mix the tai and oil in a dium to pi event clogging of the pipe in 
the tank cart, as if a full tin of tar is tliiovvn into the tank cait and when stiired the pipe gets 
blocked. 

For a road one mile long and 12 feet wide the following amount ol the liquid fuel is 
required • — 

First coating, 

•Second coating, ... ••• 

Thiid coating, ... 

Total, 


10 tons. 

19 tons 


The cost of the fuel in Calcutta was Ks 40 pei ton The cost ot 19 tons worked out to 

1,130 at Delhi The rate foi puipo>es of estimation may be taken at 2 annas 6 pies per 
square yaid tor three emts oi 2 annas toi tno coats 

The crude oil was supplied at the cuiiciit maikct late per ton t o i Budge Budge in full 
railway tanks and the unloading and laying opcrafioiis neie cairied out by the Public Works 
Department It was not cousideied satisfactory to entrust such work to contractors, as the work 
was cairied on at all hours of the day and night as* traffic permitted and supervision would have 
been difficult and risk ot bieakdowii too gieat. 

Forty-six labouiers, with two mate'*, were lequiicd foi the woik, and wcic told off as 
follows : — 

Sixteen men on the br(x>m at each end ot the section undei opeiations, woiking in reliefs, 
eight at a time, conti oiled by a mate, and foiii at the storage fanks loi filling tank carts with 
the fuel. 

Two men at each end ot the *^ction wcic employed lor -howenng sand, and eight men at 
each end of the section to sweep oft the ovci lying dust, pnoi to oiling The whole gang was 
Bupervised by an overseei 

The proportion of coolies employed on sweeping vanes according to the amount ot dust, 
from about a quarter up to as much as three-quarters of the total number at work. 

8. The tollowing lemarks apply only to kankar lutath which toimed piactically the whole 
of the roads oiled at Delhi in connection with the Darbar 

It IS essential that the road to Ije oiled, if it is to cany heavy traffic, should be made of the 
hardest kankar piocurable (especially it tiaffic is going ovci it bcfoie the oil is quite dry) and 
the less earth used for blinding the better. If soft kankar is used, the heavy traffic will quickly 
cut it up, particularly if it is not well set and not quite ilry rij^ht through. 

The surface of the road should be swept quite clear of all dust before the oil is put down, 
and if the dust is tjjick, it may be necessary to go over the surface two or three times to get it 
clean enough. Only where the kankar is very soft and traffic cannot be stopped a little dust can 
be left without harm. 

The first result of not sweeping clean is that the oil takes much longer to soak in^ and any 
cart or foot passing over it picks up the oil and dust together, leaving the bare road surface 
underneath. 

The second result is the dust so left will, as the oil diies up» gradually become a nuisance^ 
^ bereft* a good rcftd swept clean will form Jittle dust, 
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It is of the utnloRt importance to oil the tide roadi to a distance o{ fully 100 yards from 
their junction with the road which is being oiled, as otherwise much dust is brought in on to the 
main road which destroys the effect of the oiling. 

The first coat of oil soaks in rapidly ^if the surface is good, and in many cases traffic may 
safely be allowed over the road after three or four hours Subsequent coats require very much 
more time The oil soak^i in slowly, and as it dries becomes exceedingly sticky } finally part of 
it soaks in and the rest dries and forms an asphaltic layer on the road. 

Traffic going over the tough surface so formed merely polishes it, making it black and shiny 
and causing but little wear. If traffic is allowed over the oil before it has dried a large portion 
of the oil is carried away on the mud guards and the rest forms with whatever dust there may 
be, a thick black mud. As it dries this mud turns into a paste which does not adhere to the 
wheels of vehicles, and is gradually rolled by them into the road forming a good surface smooth 
and black. This paste, however, is not truly incorpoiated with the road, and as it gets drier, it 
blisters and flakes away leaving the road coveicd with a soft oil»impiegnated covering which, in a 
comparatively short time, is pounded up into heavy dust. 

9. Nearly all the Darbar roads oiled were of this type, as the three days’ rain which occurred 
in the middle of November, when most of the main roads had received their second coat, made 
it necessary to give another coat at a time when traffic was so heavy that it was quite impossible 
to close the main roads Ridge and Flagstaff roads alone showed the lesults which might be 
expected under normal conditions, and these remained neaily as goo<l a** ever after four months’ 
light wear. 

It must be remembered that the oiling at Delhi was carried out under very severe conditions. 
In many cases roads could not bo closed, an<l lieing done by halves, it was quite impracticable to 
barrier off the road for perhaps a mile or moie so that traffic could not be kept off the newly-oiled 
road, particularly at night. Even where a road could be closed by day, it wa.s impracticable to 
erect permanent barriers, and temporary ones c\en with chaukidai*s proved quite useless after the 
police had gone off duty at 8 p.m. 

Traffic going over a road on which the oil had i cached the sticky stage had another, some* 
times a most serious, effect It tended to pick out lumps of kankar in some eases leaving the 
road in a deplomble state, honey-combed with holes oi lined with deep rub*. This tendency showed 
itself very greatly, on one or two pieces of lecently-made stone ioad*» which were oiled, and wheie 
the consolidation had not set as well as in the case of a kankar road. 

10. Oiling appears to be attended with one great disadvantage ; it cannot stand heavy rain 
and traffic combined, as the road then becomes covered with a thick glue-like mud, and lose.s a 
large portion of its oil which appears to be washed out by the rain. The effect of the heavy rain 
experienced at Delhi in the middle of November went particularly to destroy the effect of the 
second coat of oil on nil the main roads. The Chauburja road /lone showed comparatively little 
damage, while the Ridge road, on which traffic was light, appeared quite unaffected by reason 
that these roads were built on a rock foundation and lieing also undulating and well drained the 
water ran off quickly ; many of the main roads, however, became flooded and water-logged 

In addition to the metalled portion of the roads the “ haclilia ” side^ of many roads were also 
oiled. In this case no sweeping was done ; the oil was merely spread thickly over the dust and 
natural earth, and allowed to soak in and be incorporated by traffic. This method is very expen- 
sive in oil, but proved perfectly effective, a second coat of oil being rarely required. The object 
was merely to lay the dust with a very slowly evaporating substance instead of with one which 
evaporates quickly, as water does. But in many cases the oil had a distinctly consolidating 
effect^ and thus added to the travelling width of the road. 

It should be noted that the ground must be absolutely di*y before any oil is put on. The 
great advantage of oiling the unmetalled road sides is that there is no dnst, which ordinarily lies 
there, to get blown on to the oiled surface, or conveyed on to it by wheeled or foot traffic and 
spoil the effects to the oiling by lying over it i it is greatly due to this precaution that in a windy 
dusty place like Delhi the road surfaces remained cl^n. 
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Oilinjr wa« at«> found mo^t u«»efnl on the raUed side walks which were made of lammed 
earth and pfiven a covcHng coat ot oil, which not only consolidated them and effectually laid the 
dust, but made a pavement preferred by the natives walking over it in bare feet* 

Oil wa«? al^o laid on the track of the Darbar light railway with excellent re«nlts. as, in spite 
of open carriages with low wheels and a continuous service of trains, there was no dust on the line. 

lUi Bahadur Pandit Habi Kishen Pant, Eo'^entire FMgi7ipei\ Piihlie 
-Worhs Department United Provincee. 

OlLIJtO ROADS IN THE UNITED PROVINCES EXHIBITION. 

The total length of metalled road‘s in and around the United Piovinces Exhibition grounds 
was about foil i miles and the width 12 feet The metal on all the roads treated ivith oil 
was kankar 

About halt the length of the roads was newly made specially for the Exhibition and had not 
consequently had sufficient time to settle down. 

The result was veiy satisfactory eliminating all dust and the roads were free from it during 
the whole of the peiiod (from Nov cmbei, 1910, to May, 1911) The laigest amount of tiaffic 
was during Deeembei, 1910, and January and Fehruaiy, 1911 

The old roads were much better tlian the new ones which, not having good foundations, did 
not keep the sui face smooth dining wet weather and w’cre somewhat sticky; but this cannot 
faiily be put down as the fault of the oiling. 

During the seven months these roads wcic U'^ed, they showed veiy little wearing of the sniface, 
and I think the oiling will piolong the life of the metal 

Accoidmg to the managei (Mi Harlow) of the Asiatic Petiolenm Tompany, who personally 
helped in snperMsmg the oiling of the loads, 19 tons of ciude oil aie requiicd foi oiling one mile 
of 12' wide road The first coat takes ten, the second five and thud tour tons. 

At the Exhibition oil was supplied fiec of cost by the Asiatic Pctioleum Company and the 
cost of lalxiur came to about Us. 250 foi one mile of 12' n»ad including cost ot sand wbicb ivas 
sjninklcd over the oiled suiface 

The road to be oiled ought to have a smooth .suiface and to b.ni* a good camber, say, 1 in .SO, 
and the suiface ought to be well swept Ivefore the oiling is done 

The cost t»f etude oil in Calcutta is Rs 40 per ton and allowing Us. 10 for caiiuige, the 
cost will be 19x.‘)0 = Us 9.50 for oil and Rs 250 for labour=Rs 1,200 for a mile of 12' wide, 

The following method W'as employed foi oiling the loads at the Exhibition . — 

Material.— Oil stoiage 

Storage tanks of 600 gallons capacity tor liquid fuel (peti oleum lesidiium) were used 
foi the purpose in which tliN^liiluid fuel tiom the lailway tank waggons was stoied. There 
was a double advantage in stoiing the fuel in this rnannei — 

(1) The tanks being ol circular section could he lolled without much difliculty as conveni- 
ently near as possible to the particulai road being oiled, providing a minimum length of lead. 

(2) To pi event demurrage by retaining, the railway tank waggon longer than legitimately 
allowed by the lailvvay authorities (A railway tank waggon can be emptied conveniently in 
24 hours). 

Tank carts. — Oidiuary road watering tank carts of semicircular section 4' by 4' in 
diameter were utilized to shower the fuel on the roads. 

Four tank carts weie in use so that while two carts weic being emptied, the other two carts 
were being filled in ordei that no time might he lost in replenishing the carts. Each section 
of road oiled was commenced at either end thereby employing two carts at a time. This method 
saved the trouble of diverting traffic to a great extent as barriers were frequently ignoied. 

Bass brooms. —Fight Bass brooms were satisfactorily used at each tank cart, the average 
width of roadway being 12', this allowed four men to work in a row immediately behind the 
tank cart and four behind these to carry forward any oil that would possibly lodge. 
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Only sixteen broom hfuodies wei^ necosjtaiyi the same being fixe^ into new broom head^ 
when the old ones wore out. Broom handles ought to be about 4' long. A broom h^ 
about ten days in the operation with ordinary care. In the beginning owing to a p&ity of 
broom heads, work did not progress very satisfactorily. It is necesSAiy to have, say, about thtee 
doimi broom beads in stock so as to without delay replace those that wear out. 

Hdthod of first vat^e of the cart bein*^ raised, the oil is allowed 

to run dmoagh Jibe perforated pipe until a sufficient' qttnihtity to be spWk^ otOr tl^ width of 
roadway has been let out The valve is then shat off end the cart moved on to allow the broom 
play, so that the whole width of roadway might be smeared with the fuel. After this, as before 
stated, four brooms in front and four behind were exercised to give the road an even coating of 
oil, and at the same time to present lodging of snperflumis oil, which if not done, causes the road 
to look patchy aud unsightly. Immediately that quantity of fuel is sufficiently and evenly spread 
over the roadway, the tank cart valve is again opened and the process continued as before. 

Socond and third ooating --Five per cent, coaltar is mixed with the liquid fuel for 
the second and third coatings The method of oiling is the same as for the fii'st coating. 

The tar was mixed with the oil in the following way : — 

A five«gallon kerosineoil tin was half filled with tar and the remainder with fuel; the whole 
was stirred well and then poured into the tank cart, the same was repeated once for the same cart 
and then the contents of the cart were well stirred before emptied on the road. 

Blind showering.— Sand must be showered over the first and third coatings only. This 
was done by means of an ordinaiy labourer's basket for carrying earth, which after being with 
sand was a mply shaken gently (so as not to allow too inuch sand on any part) and the sand 
allowed to fall through as from a sieve. I'he sand was conveyed to the site in an ordinary tkefa. 
The object of sand showering is to prevent too much of the fuel being ovaported and to duly souk 
the road metal. 

Fereoiinel— Forty-six labourers, including two mates, were employed for the work and 
were told off as follows 

Sixteen men on the brooms at each end of the section under opemtions wovkiug in reliefs, 
eight at a time, controlle<l by a mate, and four at the storage tanks for filling tank carts with 
fuel, Two men at each end of the section were employed foi showering sand and three men at 
each end of the section to sweep off the overlying dust prior to oiling. The whole gang was 
supervised by an overseer, 

Notes from observation 

!• Boftds ought to be closed to all traffic for at least 86 hours in these parts to allow the 
surface to dry. 

2. To give satisfaction the wheel marks on the road oiled ought to appear dark and smooth 
like glue. 

8. The idea of mixing the ter as stated was to prevent dogging of the pipe m the tank 
cart. Previously a full kerosine oil tin of tar was thrown into a tank cart and then stirred; to 
caused clogging of the holes in the pipe. The holes in the pipe are bored on the outei side of^ 
the pipe; if bored at the bottom they w ould not allow any tar to clog. 

#* The tank carts were filled with the liquid fuel by meftiis of kerosiue oil tins improvised 
as bnekete with a wooden lath across the top to which a rope was fixed so as to lift the tins when 
filled witii oil and let them down Uie side of the storage te»ks. 

A, Four hundred feet of 12^ road took one tank cart of liquid fuel for oUe coat with a 
ftatisfwctoiy reiolt, To spread the same over a large area does notallow a kankar rouil sufficient 
fuel fi^ soaking} such roads are slow in ahnorption. For a road one mile long and 12' wide the 
foBowiag amount of liquid fuel is required j- 

First coating ten tons, second costing five tons and third oqating four tons. 
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CE!9£RAL DIRECTIONS AND SPECIFICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
TAR TREATMENT OF KOAD^. 

Road Board Specification No. 1. 

Gmeral direction» for mrfacp farnug, 

1# Surface tarring may be advantageously applied either to an old road surface in 
good condition or to a new suiTace after it has b en consolidated and tried» but the tarring 
should never be carried out unless the road is thoroughly dry. 

If there are any depressions, pot-holes, waves, grooves or other irregulaiities, these should, 
as far as practicable, be made good before tarring is commented, sons to provide an even surface. 

t. Painting and spraying machines get through the work of tarring more rapidly than 
application by hand, and consequently are to be recommended, but hand work gives satisfactory 
results, and the selection of the method to be employed must be largely determined by the 
available supply of ethcieut labour 

3 If it IS intended to tar an old ’^niface, it udvisuble to take advantage ol the early 
months of the year to scrape or brush rhe road during wet weathei a« a preparation tor 
subsequent tamng, and csjiecially to keep the road fiee fiom caked mud 

4. If the crust of a load is thin at the sides, but adequate in the ccntie, the sides should 
be strengtlieued and consolidated before application of tar to the surface 

5. In re-surfaemg any road the surface of which is aft ei wards to be taned, stone chip- 
pings, and not fine material, should be used for binding 

6. The road, whilst being tarred, should be closed to tiiitlic oici h.iii its v\idth, or, viheie 
practicable, ovei its whole width 

7. The road should be thoroughly biusbed and cleaned before application of the tar. 
Wet brushing should be used some time pleviou^ to dry bruslnng il theie is any caked mud 
Any method of brushing may be used which will scour and cJtan the r.>ad thoroughly, the best 
being horse brushing, followed by hand brushing. 

3. Tar should be used for suiUcc tamng which ccmpiiet* with citbei Road Rouid 
fcjpecification for tar No I or Road Board bpecilicatiou toi tai No i \ but il the heavier grade 
of the tar is used, care should be taken to apply it only when the road is dry and well v\ aimed 
by the sun’s rays, otherwise it will not flow freely 

9. The tar should be heated to its boiliiigqKnnt at con lenient po'-itioiis on the works, and 
should be applied as hoc as possible, so that it may flow ireely. The desired temperature will 
be generally louud in practice to lie between 220® and F foi tar No. 1, and between 
and 2b0® F. tor tar No 2. 

lU. Ill order that the tar should be applied to the road as hot a^ po^'^ibk*, it is advisable, li 
the method ot‘ application is by hand, to use flexible pipes to convey the tar tiom the boiler to 
the point of application, it the^e are not available, it will be found con - enieiit, in case of hand 
pouring, to use fi-gallon cans siiecially consti acted lor the puj pose, fitted with spouts leading 
direct from the bottom ot the cans, and being not less than inches in ukmeter at the orifice. 

J l. Immediately on application the liquid tar should be brushed, so tar as necessary, to 
ensure regularity in thickness of the coating. 

12. The quantity of tar required will rary according to the physical conditions of the 
road, but generally, in the case ot a road to be treated wuh tar for the first time, the quantity 
should be \ [gallon m coat irom 5 tu 7 supeihcial yards, 
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lil. If the miiif he opened for traffic before the tar ha« let herd, (tritihoQld be 
i^pread the enrface to prevent the tar from adhering to the n’heele of vehiclee, 
should be de’ave l long aa posdble, and the quantity of gritting material to be spread should 
be no more than suffictent to prevent the tar from adhering to wheels. Stone ohippinglr 
crpshed gravel, coaive sand or other approved material (free from dust) not larger than will 
pass through a 1-inch square mesh, should be used for gritting, in quantity not exceeding I ton 
for 800 to 850 superficial yards, if grit is used, and I ton for 200 to 250 superficial yards, if 
coaise sand Is used. 

14. Precautions ^hould be taken to prevent liquid tar passing directly through diwnage 
gratings or outlets 

15 . For the safety of the public precautions should be taken by lighting, watching and 
warning. 

Xotice boi.rds should l>c p’aced m suitable positions bearing initrge letters printed in 
conspicuous colours the following words 


CAUTION. 

TAUllING IN PROQURSS. 

CVCLiaTS ADVIfiRD TO WM^K. 


It is Specially desirable to p’aee warning notices at points in the neighbourhood of the 
work where other roads join or ctoss the road being tarred, to enable motorists and cyclists to 
avoid the obstructed road by takmg any available alternative route. 

16. On hea\ily-traftieked roads it is advisable to appl> a second coat to either the whole 
width or from 0 to feet ot the ceiitio of ihe road in quantity of I gallon to coat from 8 to 
10 superficial yards about two to three months after the first application. 

17. Surf.ice tarring should be renewed annually on all important roads and as requiied 

on roads with light traffic. On §uch re-c. atings the quantity of tar to be applied will vary 
with the extent to which the previous coating of tar lias been removed by weather or by 
traffic ^ 

18. Two or more samples of the tar used should, in all cases, be kept in quart tin cans and 
be carefully labelled, including paitlculars fixing the locality or length of the road on which 
ihctarwas u^cd. The Uoad Board will anange with the National Physical Laboratory ^to 
submit a selection of these samples to a series of chemical and physical taste nnth a view to the 
results lieing recorded for future reference, an«l surveyors will, from time to time, be invited ta 
send samples for the purpose. 

19 In all cases careful recoid should be kept of the condition of the road surfaces in 
winter and summer, both before and after tarring, the quantity and quality of tar used, the 
superficial area covered, the state of the weather when the work is being done, the time 
occupied in actual work, and in waiting whilst work is stopped owing to wet weather, the number 
of men employed, and full details of the cost of labour and material. 

20, Surveyors are invited to send records to the Road Board to be classified and published 
for general information. Forms for these records will be suplied by the Board 

21. Surveyors are recommended to have samples of the tar supplied to them under 
contract** properly tested by a qualified analytical chemist for— 

(1) Specific gravity. 

(2) Freedom from water. 

(8) Fractionation. 

(4) Free carbon. 

Note.— -TU cse J^neral arc not Uit««»le<rt6 qispltioe, or to dlioattreeie the us* of peoptlotsry e iati rt is , 0 

wMoh here firo several Qt proved vatpe. 
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BOAD BOAfUl BtO. 1 

BiMfal 4ir6iiion% for surfacing u'ith tar macadmt. 

1. Any road which is to be surfaced with tar macadam should hare a proper foundation or 
euh-cruftt of adequate thickness to bear to tmftic likely to use it. 

2. Before laying a now surface of tar macadam, the thickness of the old crust, inolodiog 
foiindation, should be appertained by opening trial trenches at intervals averaging aboijit 150 
yards extending from the haunch of ihe imd to the centre, such trenches to be made alternately 
on opposite sides of the road 

Ji. The thickness of the surface coating of tar macadam, when (;onsoUdated by rolling, 
should be from 2 to 3 inches acicording to ti'affic requirement. For a greater thickness than U 
inches, the material should be applie<l in two coats. 

4. In the case of natuj-ally haixl sub-soils, not materially softened by infiltration of snrfaf e 
water, the total thickness of the road crust, including foundation, if any, after consolidation of 
the new surface of tar macadam by rolling, should not, under ordinaiy circumstances, be less 
than 6 inches, unless the sub->ioil is so liai d as in itself to act as a goorl foundation, in which 
case the thickness of the road cnist may be reduced to 4 inches In the case of clay or other 
yielding sub-soils, the total thickness should not be less than 11 inches. 

0. The finished surface should have a croas-fall of about 1 in 32. 

If the crust is not sufiiciently thick at the crown to enable this cross-fall to be obtained with 
e new coating of the thi<*kness abov e mentioned, then the old surface should be left intact and 
uuscarified, and the thickness of the new coat of tar macadam inci-eused as far as may be 
necessary. 

If the crust 1 " of sufiicient thickness foi the purpose, the legulation of the cross-fall shoubl 
l»e carried out by scarifying the surface an<l removing material from the trown to the sides 
previous to the application of the new coating. The material loosened hy scarifying should ho 
screened and all finoi matenal than ^ inch should be thrown aside. 

(} The aggregate of tlie new surface of tai macadam should lie composed of broken stone 
of approved quality, or selected slag of approved quality, and should contain at le lat 60 per cent 
broken to the size of 2^ niches, not more than 30 per cent of from 24 inches to 1^ inches, and 
10 per cent, of | inch to ^ inch for closing The last- mentioned size should be kept separate and 
used as top dressing during rolling operations. 

7. The stone used must be thoroughly dried before being coated with tar. 

8. For making tar macadam, tar should be used which complies with Uoad Board 
Specification tar No 1, or Road Board Specification tar No. 2, the choice lieing determined by 
the circumstances of each case 

If tar No. 1 has been used for tarring the stone, care should be taken, especially in hot 
weather, that the tarred material has been allowed to stand for a sufiicient length of time to 
allow the tarred surface of the stones to become partially hardened and in a tacky condition. 

If tar No. 2 has been used for tarring the stone, the macadam should be laid soon after 
being fatred ; and if the tar be of the heavier grade of this quality, the stone coated with such 
tar should only be laid when the roa^l is quite dry and in warm sunny weather. 

9 . The quautily of tar used to coat I ton of stone should be approximately from 9 to 12 
gallons, varying according to the sizes of the stone, the grade of tar used, the method of 
mixing and other conditions. 

10. The tnr macadam, after having been spread and leveUadv should be rolled into a 
smooth, surface, but too much rolling should be avoided 

I^ess rolling is required than in the case of water-bound macadam^ 

4 l(Kton roller is a euitable site for use iu most cases, but good msAia cant he obtained by 
a fi'tou roller and with a 10-toa roUei^ 
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A coating j>i tar to the euelaee alter the roaA W been vm^hf tm(Ac lor tmtmk weoloi. tliU 
tar eheulul vith the .profriiioae of Road Board SpeeiAoaliioQ for tar No. 2, and ehool^ho 

fOOredvOf efpj^ oaihe garfaee at a temperoce of alK>at 

13. Stone chipping^, crai^hed grave), coan^e i»nd or other approved material (free iToiA 
da8t)^aot larger than htIU paaa throagh a d-iuch square mesh, shoidd be need lor gritting ih 
qnantity not exceeding, 1 ton for 300 to S&O saperAcial yaarde, if grit is need, and 1 ton for SOO^to 
350 superficial yards, if coarse sand is used. 

KOTB.<-These general dlreotioos ore not Intended to dlftplaoeMto di(iooaragetheuseofpro}Mrietary articles, 
of which there are several of proved value. 

Road Boabd SpgoiFiOATiov No. 3. 

Cfeneral direoHotis for surfaeing with pUeh-^ronted maeadam, 

t« Any road which Is to be surfaced with pitch grouted macadam should have a proper 
foundation or sub-crmt of adequate thickness to bear the tradlc likely to use it. 

3* Before laying a new surface of pitch*grouted macadam, the thickness of the old crust, 
including foundations, should be ascertained by opening trial trenches at intervals averaging 
about 130 yards extending from the haunch of the road to the centre, such trenches to be made 
alternately on opposite sides of the road. 

^ The thickuess of the surface coating of pitch-grouted macadam when finished and 
oonsolidatod be ruling should be 24 inches to 3 inches, (except on very light traffic roads when 
the thickness may be 2 inches) for single pitch-grouting, and from 4 inches to 44 inches for the 
double pitch-grouting hereafter de^ribed. 

In the case of naturally hard sub-soils not materially softened by infiltration of surface 
water, the total thickness of the road crust, including foundation, if any, after consolidation by 
rolling of the new pitch-grouted surface, should not, under ordinary circumstances, be less than fi 
inches, unless the sub-soil is so hard as in itaelf to act as a good foundation, in which ca»e the 
thickness of the road crust may be reduced to 4 inches. In the case of clay or other yielding 
sub-soils, the total thickness should not be less than 11 inches. 

(k The finished surface should have a cross-fall of about 1 in 33. 

If the crust is not snificiently thick at the crown to enable this cross-fall to be obtained with 
a new coating of the thickness above mentioned, then the old siu^ce should be left intact and 
unscarified, and the thickness of the new coat of tar macadam increased as far as may he 
necessary. 

If the crust is of sufficient thickness for the purpose, the regulation of the cross-fall should 
be carried out by scarifying the surface and removing material from the crown to the sides 
presrioos to the application of the new coating; IVCaterial loosened by scarifying should be 
screened and all material finer than 4 inch should be thrown aside. 

6. The aggregate of broken stone to form the new surface of pitch-grouted macadam 
should contain broken stone of approved quality, of which at least 60 per cent, mnst be broken to 
theaise of 24 inches, and 33 per cent, to sises grade I from 34 inches! to I4 inches. In adcHtfon 
to this, 6 per cent, of chippings of the same sto le, varying from | inch <lown to J inch, should 
he used for closing after the grouting with melted pitch. 

7. For malring pHeh-gcouted macadam, the pitch used should comply with the Boud Board 
SpociAentlon lor pitch,, its viscosity being idtered to suit oHmatie and local conditions by varying 
the quantity ol the tar oils as specified therein. 

9. It ia. that the pttoh shotrid not be pmn^ if the snrface of riic stone Is wet. 

The stone be^IHKdi«(died'hy tar^^ or, we^ may be dried fn situ by portable b{5w(lto or 
other means^ 
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9. the qnanttty of pitch reqiiiied to grout a tingle coating it, epproxlmatelg for i 
conM>U«1ated thickness of 2 inches, gallons per tnperflt^al yard, for 2J inch<t, IJ gallotis 
per superficial yard, and for 3 inches, 2 gallons per snpofidel yard ; but these quantities 
may vary with different jnaterjah and care n»nst always be taken to fiU the voids 
adequately, x , " ' 

10. The aggregate after having been spread and levelled must be rolled down dry 
until the surface is tormed, but without the addition of any small material. 

11. The pitch, after being carefully melted as desciibed in clause must be raised 

to a temperataie ot 8oO®F. Clean, sharp sand must be heated on sand heaters to a tempemtnre 
of 4‘K®F. A dandy, or portable mixing vessel, is then to be filled with equnl parts, by 
measurement, of the heated pitch and the hot sand, and the mixture, hereafter called the 
matrix, is to l)e kept web stirred while it is heiu^ emptied from the dandy or portable mixing 
vessel into pouring laus of fiom 2 to H gallons capacity , which aie used foi pouring the matrix 
on to the loadway Not only during the piocess ol mixing, but aftci ward'-, right up to the 
time of actual pouring, the matrix must be kept well stirred. The matrix piepared with 

pitch in the quantities «pe( ified in cliniHe 2 «‘hould be ‘^uftinent to till the voids ot the flggic* 
gate. 

12. The final lolling should be eommemed i mined iatelj after pom ing the pitch matrix, 
and cariied on lapidl) liefoie the matiix ha.s uinc to set. The 5 per cent, of graded cbippings 
should be spread ovei the urnuted hihIucc in pait pievioush tn and the remainder during the 
pioce^s of lolling The tiafiw may be nihmed on to ihe finished surface as soon as the surface 
ha^ looled ro the noiiuul tcmix'mtme. 


Double pitch •gmttiftg, 

13. When the traffic is so heavy that a consoliaated thickness of from 4 iuchee to 4^ 
inehca of pitch«gronted macadam is required, it desiiuble in order to obtain the best and 
most economi* rI resiilis, to divide the coating into tw > laurs. the bottom layei to lie the 
thicker one and to consist of laige stones, the two Inyeis being idled down and grouted 
separately. Any local stone which can be piocnred clieaply may, if auitable in qualuy for 
foundation w'ork, be used for the bottom layer giaded from B-incli gauge down to ?-inch 
gauge. No chippings are required loi finishing the roiling of the botP ni layei. 

The aggregate for the uppei la^er should conw«t ot liard road s*^oiie of approved wearing 
quality, broken to 1^ inch gauge, and 5 pei centt of cbippings of the same stone used for 
the upper layer, graded from ^ inch doaii to ^ inch should be added before and during Ihe 
process of rolling, and rolled down so as to form the finished «-urface of the load. 

14 In pooling the pitch on the bottom lajer, tlie surface of the pib-h should not be 
brought to the su I face of the stone, but should lie about inch below such surhice, with the 
object of providing a key for the upper lajer. 

15. The materials and the methods of grouting and laying down in the ca^e of double 
pitch-grouting should, except when otherwise expressly stated, conform to the provisions of 
clauses 7, 8, 10, 11 and 12 

16. The quantity <»f pitch required for double pitch grouting is, approximately for a 

cunsolidsted thickness of 4 inches, gallons per supeificial yard, and for 4^ inches, 8^ gadons 
per superficial yard ; but these quantities may vary with diffeieiit materials, and care must 
always be taken to fill the voids in the suiface coaUng adequately. ^ 

17. For the purpose of accurately ascertaining the proportions necessary for the matrix, 

it is essential that portable weights, scales and measnies be provided, and all materials nsed 

In the prepatati n of the matrix should lie accurately proportioned by weight or measnrfmeut, 
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Iftsti nHions /or mdtiH^ the pitch. 

18. the pitch boilers^ ot fiom two to three tons capacity should be chaiged with pitch 
and about ane*halt of the proper proportion of tar oils. The fire should Iheti be lighted^ 
thereafter a steady fire, with fire dt)ors ohwsed, should l>e niaintaiiifed, whew, in from four td 
fi>e hours, the pitch shoulit Ixi thoroughly wiolte<l. A. bright fiie shouKl be kept Until tl^ 
pitth reaches a teirnieratnre of 80f*‘^F when the reuiAiuder of the oils should be added and 
tlic mixture thoroughly stiiied , the fire doojs should then be opened and the temperature of 
the melted pitch permitted to fall h) 2o()'^ or 270°F The pihb hhoiild then be ready for use, 
and in all cases should be thoroughly ucH ^tiried befoic l>eiug di.iun off 

In the event of b.id weather '^topping the work ol grouting the fire door should l#e left 
o^)en. the damper closed, and the temperature of the pitch allowed to fall to 200®F. It can be 
kept at this temperature for long periods with linked fires consuming about 7 lbs. of coke 
per hour 

It is recommended that u suitable Fahrenheit thernioinetci with metal protection should 
be at hand to indicHte (he UmipeiHturc ol the melted pitch. W henever the weather is favour- 
able for the re-conimencemeiit of the work, the pitch must be again raised to 270‘^F, by closing 
the doors and sharp firing. 

it IF desiiable that the IkjiIct should be kept air-tight when the pitch is being melted, by 
the use of air-tigbt covers properly packed so os to make an air-tight joint. 

Koi'B.— These general directious are not uitemleU to al^plu^.l^ol to Uiscoumgc the use of proprietary articles 
of which tliere are several of proved value 

Hoad Board SPKciFicAnoN No. 4. 

Specijicotion for tar No, 1. 

i- G6n6rail*“”This tar is suitable t'»r the suitace tan mg of roads. 

As to the use of this tar for making tar macadam, i<ee “Hoad Board general diiections 
for surfacing \\ith tar macadam.'’ 

^ Boiling' — ^The tar should oe applied soon as the boiling-point is reached, and over- 
boiling should be avoided. The dcsiicd temperature will be generally found in piactice to 
lie between 220® and 240°F. iii the boiler. 

B. &OUrC6 of tftr* — The tar shall be domed wholly trom the c arbouisatiou of bituiumous 
coal, except that it may contain not moie than lo per cent, of its volume of the tar (or distillates 
or pitch therefrom) pioduced in the manufacture of caiburetted water gas. 

4. Specific gravity — The bpecific giuvity of the tar at ld°C. (60"F.) shall be as 
nearly as possible I'll), but in view of the great variation in ‘‘pecific gravity of the tar produceu 
in variou** parts of the countri, the specific gravity may be as low as 1*16, oi as high as I 22, 
providi d that, m othei respects, it complies with the provisions ot the specification. 

5. Freedom from water— '1 be tar shall be commeicially iiee fioin Water, i.e., it 
shall not contain more than 1 per cent, by volume of water or ammoniacal liquor, which water 
or liquor (if present) shall not contain more ammonia, free oi comUnecl, than corresponds to 
d grains of ammonia per gallon (= 70 milligrammes per litre) of the tar. 

6. Phenole'—Oii vigorous agitation for a quarter of an hour, with twenty times its 
volume of water at 21® C, (70® F.) the tar shall not imjiart to the water more than 5 gmins of 
phenoloid bodies, reckoned as phenol, per gallon of water ( 70 milligrammes jier litie). 

• Tar from gae work*, 

I'be provisions in the following clauses, 7, S and 9 apply to tar supplied direct from gas 

works. 

7| Source of Th© tar dmll be solely tUe natural by-product of the manufiicture 

ol iiiulttluftting gas (cggl gas witb or wifiiout adhiixtai*e ol carbomted water gas)» and iM 
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have been subjected to no other or {lu^her treatoient than may be necessary for tbe abstraction 
of water or ammoniacal liquor and light oils. 

8. — fhi dlstillattion the tar must yield below ITO^’C. notmore than I |MBr> 

cent, ibiid between and ttTO° Centigrade, not less than 16 i>er cent, aiut not m«we than 

26 fer cent, of diistillate (exclusive of water). 

Iff©© carbon*— The fi*ee carbon shall not exceed 16 per cent, of the weight of the 
tar. 

Tar from tar dhtulerm. 

The pi'ovisions in the following clauses, 10 and 1 1 , apply to tar supplied from tar distUleries. 

10. FfftfttlMPIttiOll distillation the tor must yield below 170° C. not more than 1 
t>er cent, and between 170° C, and 270*^ C. not more than 26 per cent, of distillate (Exclusive 
of water). The distillate shall remain clear and free from solid matter (crystals o'-’ naphthilhlie, 
etc.,) when maintained at a temperature of 30° for half an hour. The distil lation shall be 
t'oniinuefl to 300® C, and the residual pitch thus obtained shall not amount to more than 73 per 
cent, of the weight of the tar. 

1 i. Frc© carbon*— The free carbon shall not exceed 16 per cent, of the weight of the 
tar. 

1 2. Taking of tomperaturos*— The temperature during distillation shall be taken by 
a thermometer of which the bulb shall be oppo'^ite the opening to the side tube of the distillation 
flask, and the quantities of distillate^ and free carbon shall be stated in pereetitoges by weight 
of the portion of tar submitted to distillation. 

18. Dehydrated tar *— a tar prepared by simple dehydration fulfilling the provisions 
of this specification may be used with satisfactory results in most cases, but tars frewtn which the 
naphthalene has been extracted are superior for the purposes of surface tarring. 

Note.— This specification is not inten<ieU to displace or to discourage the use of proprietary articles, ol which 
there are several of prove<l value. 

KOAD BOABD SPBXJiriCATlON No 5. 
specification for tar No. 2. 

1. General'— This tar IS suitable for surface tarring, and specially recommended for 
rc-tarring, but if the heavier grades of the tar are used, care should be taken to apply it only 
when the road is di*y and well warned by the sun’s rnys, otherwise it will not flow freely. 

As to the use of this tar lor making tar macadam, see “ Itoad Board general directions for 
surfacing with tar macadam. ” 

2 . Soiling- —The tar is to be applied as soon as the boiling-point is reached, and 
overboiling should be avoided. Ihe desired temperature will be generally found in practice to 
lie between 260° and 280°F. in the boiler. 

3. Soar 06 of tar*— The tar shall be derived wholly fi*om the carbonisation of bituminous 
coal, except that it may contain not more than 10 per cent, of its volume of the tar (or distillates 
or yifch tbet^from) produced in the manufacture of carburetted water gas. 

If pitch be added to the tar in order to secure the specific gravity and proportion of residual 
pitch referred to below-, the pitch so added must aho have been derived from tor of the 
foregoSng^description. 

If oil be added to heavy tar or pitch in order to secure the specific gravity and proportion 
of reridne referred to below, the oil bo added must be derived from tar of the foregedng des* 
criytioiH andmuet be praetioally free from naphthalene ahd tar acids or 'phenols. 

4. BMOISo gravity*— Xbe ipeclfic gwvity of the ttir »t 15’ C., iIwII.In «• BHkrly m 
^ o*-*!^* I'7i| tiRd io'im KiitNi ubiilt U Iw l«ftr«r ili.n l't£ or timber fliun m. 
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?olitn» of wfttey at 20* C., fJje tar almll not impart to the water more than fire gralni at 
phenolold bodiae, reckoned aa phenol, per gallon of water (esTO milligramme per litre)* ^ 

6. FlMtl 01 iati 0 ll*"~'^he tar shall be free from water^ and on dUtUlatloa shall ]rle|| iMt 
distlUate below UO^ C., nor more than 3 per cent, of distillate up to 220° C. wMch dlsmtatf 
shall remain clear and free from solid matter (crystals of naphthalene, etc.,) when midntidiiid 
at a temperatnre of 80° C. for half an hour. 

Between 140° and 800° C. it shall yield not less than 15 per cent , nor more than 21 per 
cent of the weight of the tar* 

7. Taking of tomporatnraS'—^'he temperatures during distillation shall be taken hj 
a thermometer, of which the bulb diall be opposite the opening to the side tube of the distillation 
flask, and the quantities of distillates and free carbon shall be stated in percentages by weight 
of the portion of tar submitted to distillation. 

Note.— ‘T his ^peoifloatioa Is not intended to displace or to discourage the use of proprietory articles, of which 
there are several of provcfl value. 


Road Boabd Spbcifioation No. fl, 

Speoijicdtion for pitch* 

1' OaUBlfftl*— This pitch is suitable for pitch-grouting. Sm “ Road Board general dliee* 
dons for pitch-grouting.” 

2. PrepftPatiOB. — I'be pitch is obtained by softening the material known as commercial 
soft pitch, as specified below, by the addition of tar oils, also specified below. 

Commercial »oft pitch, 

3* Souroa of pitch — The pitch shall be derived wholly from tar produced In the 
carbonisation of bituminous coal, except that it may contain not more than 10 per cent, of pitch 
derived from tar produced in the manufacture of carburetted water gas. 

4. FrftOtion&tiozi. — On distillation the pitch shall yield ' 

Below 270° C. not more than 1 per cent, of distillate. 

Between 270° C. and 315° C. not less than 2 per cent, and not more than 5 percent 
of distillate. 

Fr66 OftrbOH*— The free carbon should not exceed 22 per cent, of the weight of the 
pitch, but if it be found difficult or unduly expensive to obtain this quality of pitch, a qualitj 
containing as much as 28 per cent of free carbon may be used with a reduced propotticn o( 
sand as filler. 

fi* Taking of temperatarea — The temperatures during distillation shall be taken by 
a thermometer, of which the bulb shall be opposite the opening of the side tube of the dittilla* 
tion fiask, and the quantities of distillates and free carbon shall be stated in percentages by 
weight of the pitch submitted to distillation. 

Tar oils, 

7* QoikOtal*— The tar oils to be used shall be derived wholly from tar produced in the 
carbonisation of bituminous coal, or from such tar mixed with not more than 10 cent, of ite 
volume of tar produced in the manutecture of carburetted water gas. 

3* flpgoific gl2iyity<*— The specific gravity of the tar oil at 20° C. shall lie between 
1*005 and 1075. 

Freedom from naphthalene.— The tar oils after standing for half an hour at 
20° C. shall remain clear and free from solid matter (crystals of naphthalene, etc.,). 

13. Fr^K^onation*— The tar oils shall be commercially free from light oils and wat^, 
i,e., on distillation shall yiled not more than I per cent, of distillate below 140° O. 
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The amount of diadlUte between 140» C. and 370 0, shall lie between 80 p8r vent, and 
50 per cent. 

1 1 . Tkkinff of tOXnper ftiuVOi* **'i'he temperatures during dlstiUatlon lAUl be taken 
by a thermometer, of whieh the bnlb shall be opposite the opening to the side tabb of the dMlb 
ation flask, and the quantities of distillates shall be stated in percentage by weig^ of the oils 
submitted to distillation 

12. Proportions —The proportions by weight in which the pitch and tar oils are to 
Ih* mixed shall be as follows 

Pitch— 88 per cent, to 90 per cent. 

Tar oils— 10 per cent, to 12 per cet>t. 

Note.— T his spccifloation is not inteiide.1 to displace or to discourage the use of proprietary artMes, of wkich 
there are 9B\ eral of proved \ nine. 
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MOTOR VEHICLES ACT, VIII. OF 1914 
I.— Pbkltminaby. 

!• ( 1 ) These nile* may be called the Motor VeWdet Rules, 

Short titto, extent, tuid deaiUtioti. 2914 


Eegtet^rtug awl licensing 
authority. 


(2) They shall extend to the whole of the United l*i*oiiice8 of Agia and Uudh, 

(3) In these rales— 

(a) “ fiegisteriug authority “ and Ucensiug authority ” mean in respect of the Uaked 
Vfovinces the Superintendent of Police or in his abscjict^* from 
headquarters, the Assistant or Deputy Supeiinteiident of Poliee^if 
authmised by him in^tliih behalf; and in respect of any other part of British India the officer or 
officerl lawfully invested with the powers conferred by these rules on the Superintendent of Police 
and Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of Police, of licensing and registering respectively s . 

(^) “The Act ** means the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 

TheXcu 

(o) “Motorcycle” means a self-propelled vehicle running on not more tbatl.thfM 
Motor cycle. wheels and weighing not more than 6 cwt». 

(d) “ Heavy motor vehicle ” means— 

<i) a motor vehicle littod with pneumatic tyrci-, if it exceeds thiee tons in Weight 
Heavy motor vehicle. unladen; and 

(ii) a motor vehicle not fitted with pneumatic t>rcs, if it exceeds two tons in weijghi 
unladen. 

(e) “ Trailer ” means any vehicle drawn by a heavy motor 
vehicle ; 

(f) “Motor cab” means a light motor vehicle which 
stands or plies for hire in any public place; 

“ Axle weight ” means in relation to an axle of a heavy motor vehicle of a trailer, 
the aggregate weight transmitted to the surface of the road or 
other base whereon the heavy motor vehicle or the trailer mov^ or 
rests by the several wheels attached to that axle when the heavy motor vehicle or trailer is leaded ; 
(k) “Kegistered axle wegiht ” means in relation to an axle of a heavy motor vehicle, 
the axle weight of that axle as registered by the licensing authority 
in pursuance of the rules; 


Trailer. 

Motor cab. 

C(/) 

Axle weight. 


Itcgistered axle weight. 


(?) The expression “weight,.” when used in relation to a 
heavy motor vehicle or a trailer, means— 

(.i) When the vehicle or trailer is unladen, the weight of the vehicle, including all parts, 
equipments, stores, fuel, water and accumulators which arc uecessary for, or are 
ordinarily used with, the vehicle or trailer when working; pi*ovided that, where 
alternative pai'ts or bodies are used, the hea^ lost shall be taken for the purpose of 
calculating the weighty and 

(ii) When the vehicle or trailer is laden its weight when unladen, plus its full lawful 
load, including the weight of the driver; 

(J) The expression “ width,*’ when used in relation to the tyre of a wheel means the 
distance measured horiioatally and in a straight line across the 
ciroumference of the wheel and between the two points in the outeif 
thf tyre which arc farthest eiHtrtt 
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(A) ^‘Diameter/’ iii relation to a wheel, means the diameter measured between the 
two opposite points in the outer surface of the tyre which are 
Diameter. farthest apart. 

I1I.-«G£NKBAL. 

5. Except as provided by lule 40, a motor vehicle shall be driven in accordance with the 
rules of the road, whieh reciuire a vehicle to keep on the left of 
the wS§ except when passing horses and other vehicles going in 

the same direction which shall be passed on the right, provided 
that it shall ordinarily pass a tram car on the left or near side whether it be going in the same 
or the contrary direction, 

6* No person shall, in any public place or street, learn to drive a motor vehicle other 
Person learning to drive. than a motor cycle, unless accompanied by a licensed driver. 

7« A motor vehicle shall not be driven in a public road or place recklessly or negligently, 
or at a speed, or in a manner which is likely to endanger hnmau 
Hecklessly driving. life, or to cause hurt, or injury to any person or animal, or damage 

to any vehicle or property, or which is otherwise than reasonable 
and proper, having regard to all the circumstances of the case, including the nature and 
condition of the road and to the amount of tiuffic which is actually on it at the time, or which 
may reasonably be expected to be on it. 

8. (1) JSo motor vehicle shall be dnveu within municipal 
fepecd limit. cantonment limits at a greater speed than 15 miles an hour : 

Provided that the speed at which a motor vehicle shall be driven within such limits as 
the municipal or district board, or the cantonment committee may indicate by means of 
notice boards within their respective areas shall not exceed such rate as may be shown on the 
notice board. 

(2) The speed at which a heavy motor vehicle, if driven on any public road, shall not 
exceed 7 miles an hours. 

Provided that— - 

(a) if the weight ot the motor vehicle unladen exceed& three tolls, or 
{b) if the registered axle weight of any axle exceeds six tons, or 
(c) if a trailer is attached to the heavy motoi vehicle, the speed shall not exceed 5 miles 
an hoar. 

Provided also that — 

if the heavy motor vehicle has all its wheels Htted with pneumatic tyres or with tyres of 
a soft or elastic material, the speed at which the heavy motor vehicle may ‘be 
driven on any public road shall not exceed — 

(a) twelve miles an hour, where the registered axle weight of any axle does not 
exceed six tons ; 

(&) seven miles an hour where such registered axle weight exceeds six tons. 

IV.— Special bules fob heavy motob vehicles. 


24. (]} The axle weight of an axle of a heavy motor 
Axle weight. vehicle shall not exceed the registered axle weight. 

(2) The registered maximum axle weight of any axle of a heavy motor vehicle shall 
not exceed eleven terns and the axle weight of a trailer shall not exceed seven tons. 

(H) The sum of the registered axles weights of all the axles a heavy motor vehieUl 
not exceed sixteen tons. 

25, The tyres of each wheel of a heavy motor vehicle or toiler, unless the tyres 
Are p&ettmatiG or made of a soft or elastic material, thaJl be tmooth and sbaU* whmro the 
tjri'e touches the surface of the load or other bass whereon the heavy motor rehick mm 
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Wi'HU of l>res 


or rests be flat, provided that the edges of the tyre may be levelled or rounded to the extent 
m the case of each edge of not more than lialf an inch, ^ 

Provided also that — ^ 

(i) if the tyire is constructed of separate piates, the plates may be sejiarated by fiamllel 
which shall be disposed throughout the outer surface of the tyre, so that 
"nowhere shall the aggregate extent of the space or spaces in the course of a 
straight line drawn horizontally accross the circumference of the wheel exceed 
onc-eighth part of the width of the tyre ; 

fii) the driving wheels of a heavy motoi \ehiele shall be cylindiical and smooth-soled 
or shod with diagonal cross-bars of not lc?»8 than 3 inches in width, nor more 
than three-quarters of an inch in thickness extending the full breadth of the 
tyre, and the space intervening between each such cross-bar shall not exceed 3 
inches. 

26, (1) The width of the tyie of each wheel of a heavy motor vehicle or trailer shall be 

determined by such of the following conditions as may apply to the 
circumstances of the case 
(fl) The width sliall in every case be not less than 5 inches, or, in the case of a trailer, 
3 inches. 

(6) The width shall not be less than that number of half inches which is equal to the 

number of units of registered axle weight of the axle to which the wheel is 

attached. 

1 he unit of registered axle weight shall vary according to the diameter of the wheel, and 
the rules set forth in the subjoined scale, that is to say— « 

(1) if the wheel is 3 feet in diameter, the unit of registered axle weight shall be 7i^ 

cwts. 

(U; if the wheel exceeds 3 feet in diameter, the unit of registered axle weight shall 
be 7* cwts. with an addition of weight in the pioportion of 1 cwt. for every 
12 inches by which the diameter is inci'eased beyond 8 feet, and in the same 
propotioii for any increase which is greater or less than ] 2 inches ; and, 

(lii) if the wheel is less than 3 feet m diameter, the unit of registered axle weight 

shall be 7J cwts., with a deduction of \\ eight in the propoi*tion of 1 cwt. for 
every C inches by which the diameter is reduced below 3 feet ; and in the same 
proportion for any reduction which is greater or less than 6 inches. 

(2) This rule shall not apply to any tyre which is pneumatic or which is made of a soft 

or elastic material, or to tndlere not exceeding one ton in weight unladen. 

27* The diameter of a wheel of a heavy motor vehicle or tailer, if the wheel is fitted 

with a tyre which is not pneumatic or is not made of a soft or 

Size of wUeels. elastic material, shall be not less than 2 feet. 

23. A heavy motor vehicle and any trailer attached to any such heavy motor vehicle 
may, when measured between its extreme projecting points, be of a 
width not exceeding 8 feet 6 inches, and no heavy motor Tohicle 

or train made up of a motor vehicle with one or more trailers attached to it shall be used ou 

any street or road if such motor vehicle or train exceeds 75 feet in length, 

23. Every heavy motor vehicle and trailer shall be constructed with suitable and 
sufficient springs between each axle and the frame of the heavy 
motor vehicle* 


Width ttUd length of vuliiole. 
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30. (1) l^h toiler attached to a heavy motor vehicle shall have a brake approved 
by the liceusiug authority, and each trailer shall can*y upon it a person competent to apply 
the brake efficiently. Provided that where the brakes upon the motor vehicle to wMch 
any trailer is attached are so constructed and arranged that neither of them can be used 


* fiYidwU)r » Ditur Iw 7j| ewtu. 
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without hl'iiigiiig into action simultaneously the brake attached to the traileft o( i£ the 
brske of the trailer can be applied from the motor vehicle independently of the bralMa ui 
the latter, the above conditions need not be compHed with. 

<2) No heavy motor vehicle nsed on any street or road shall have attached it 
more than three tritilers. 

31. A trailer shall not be attached to a public coii\e3’aace, except under a permit 

Vehicles for the oonveyenoe grafted by the Government or by an officer aufchoriaed by it 
of passengers. this behalf. 

32. fl) Where the registeriiijf authority or the District Magi-^trate, or the Executive 

Use of motor vehicles ou Engineer, or a Xak^I Board or Mnnicipality, or Cantonment 

bridges. authority or Railway Administration affixes or sets up in 

suitable and conspicuous po'^itions, on each approach to a bridge fonning part of a highway, 
m^tices which state that the bridge is insufficient to carr) u heavy motor vehicle, the registered 
axle weight of which exceed^ that specified on the said notice board, the o\iner of any such 
heavy motor vehicle shall not can«e or suffer the motor vehicle to be driven, and the person 
driving or in charge of the motor vehicle shall not drive the motor vehicle upon the bridge. 

(2) The owner of a heavy motor vehicle shall not cause or suffer the motor vehield 
to l>e driven and the person driving or in charge of the heavy motor vehicle shall not drive the 
motor vehicle upon a bridge forming part of a highway at any time when another heavy motor 
vehicle 'hr a locomotive is on the bridge, the combined weights of which would exceed the 
earcying capacity of the bridge. 

V.— Hill roads and hill stations. 

37. The following rulcft shall be in torce on the hill roads specified in schedule B which 
shall be rerised from time to time as the Goicrnment may prescribe. On all such roads mo* 
torists shall proceed with special caution. 

38. In the following rules— 

** Night ” means the perioil from half an hour after sunset to half an hour before sunrise. 
The “ outside ’ of the road on a hill means the side from which the slope of the 
hill is downwards. 

A “ hill road ”■ means a road constructed on a gradient on the side of a mountain or hill. 
The UMrict vMagiAtrate shall notify by means of large notice boards on the road- 
side where each bill begins and ends. 

89. No motor vehicle shall travel by night ou any of the' hill foads specified in schedule 
Boron any other hill road on which, with the previous sanction of the Government, the 
District Magistrate has prohibited night travelling by notification in the Governme7it Guzette, 
and by erecting notice boards at the top or bottom of the hill. 

,K 9 C$ptim — Should a motoi vehicle break down on any road on which night travelling 
is prohibited, the driver, if unable to accomplish the journey before nightfall, may proceed, after 
executing the necessary re^irs, but shall halt at the ~ first pdlce station or police outpost he 
comes to after dark^ and there gives Ills name and the number of bis car ami a statement of the 
reasons why he is trattllbig ht that hour, and shall drive with'great eautton. 

40. Motor v^lieW sWtl wWe .pi^ticable, pass ^ animals or vehicles drawn by animats 
on the side away frorndhaliilt, in whichever direction fmeh animats may be proceeding, Motuf 
Milales nieetiiig or paiiiidiigfitW moh»* vehicles shall obsem the ord^ry rule d the road m 
Moed is rule (it 

f, I ‘ • 
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44, AU notice boards po8te(i at the side^ of the raids under these rales shall be paint4o red 
with the notice inscribed in white letters sufllciently^ia^' to bo etwlly legible persons using 
the roadst and all danger signposts erected by any local auil^rity shall show the signs indicated 
In schedule F in white on red ground. 

4r>, Such notice boards or signposts shall be set up perpendicularly' to th® road 

and about 275 yards from the obstructions they are to indimte, unless the character of 
their surroundings renders this impracticable, sj>ecifU AyrijiBnients being made when the distance 
of a notice board from its obstruction is considerably loss than 275 yards, Such notice 
hmrts SWl be ptoce.1 on that wic ol the i-wl whieh left hand of a poison approaebtag 

the obstruction. 

# « «H * »'♦ ♦ ♦ 

Schedule K. 

(tSc^ t'ule 37 )t 

(1) Kotdwara-Lansdowne Hoad, between Kotdwara and Lansdowne. 

(2) Kathgodam-Naini I’al Roads, between Kathgodam and Nalni Tal, 

(3) Naiui Tal-Brewery-Ranikhet Road, l)etween the Brewery and Ranikliet. 

(♦) Almora-Ranikhet Road, t>ct\reen Almom and Ranikhet. 

(6) Almora-Baijnatli Road, between Hawall)agh and Baijnath. 

(6) Kalsi-Chakmta hcction of the Saharanpur-Chakrata Road. 

(7) The Mohand and Timli passes, 

SCHEDULK F. 

( See rule 44 ), 

Signs denoting obstrnctions, 
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FIR8T wnwmQUl ROAD CONGRESS, PARIS, 1901. 

FIRST QUBSTION.-The Fresant Road 

1. The Congress draws attention to the necessity for constructing the road foundation 
very carefully with the toughest material ; this constituent of the road plays an important 
part as exerting a considerable influence on the near and tear of the highway as well as on the 
upkeep of its profile While choosing the foundation system, the natnrc of the sub-soil and the 
structure of the load as well as the clinracter of ti-aflic using the road are to be taken into account. 

2, The Congress is of the opinion that a foundation upon a 4—6-inch concrete course is 
especially to be recommended in carrying out paving even with large paving stones, In this 
case the stones are to be laid upon a thin sand cushion. 

8. The Congress thinks that it is desirable to continue and to extend the trials made to 
incorporate tar or bituminous product^ into the material of the surface with a view to arrive 
at some eflicient and cheap methods of carr} ing on the work. 

4. The Congress recommends that a binder suited to the nature of the road material, 
and reduced to a minimum ."hould be used while tl»e roller is pressing down the surface. 

6. 'J'he Congress expressc'- the dcMic that the arrangement of the rows of paving stones, 
either obliquely oi perpendicularly to the axis of the road, be noticed and considered. , 

6. The Congiesh exprc^M?s the desiie that the pa-ving with small stones (Kleinpflaster) 
having been reported a> giving excellent loads, as regards toughness and cheapness be tested 
and considered on roads subjected to turious forms of traffle 

SECOND QUESTION —General methods of maintenance. 

The Congiess conriders it advisable to keep as closely as possible to the following 
indications 

m 

1. Macadam Roadways. 

(a) Until the experiments in piocess lend to a complete change in the pi'osent methods 
of maintainuig macadam loads, it is recommended that the various services 
craicenicd with this maintenance should generalise the complete re-surfacing 
method and limit the partial lepairs to the filling up of important holes, princi- 
pally at the close of the re-sui facing period, and. above all, during the winter 
pi*eceding the re-surfacing by means of rollers. 

(h) Use as far as possible only hard and homogeneous road materials regularly broken ; 
make choice of a binder suitable to the structure of the road materials used, 
reducing, moreover, this binder to a minimum. ^ 

(c) Re-surface at once the whole width of the roadway wherever it is possihie to turn 

the traffic out of the roadway upon the sideways or adjoining roods warning 
hoards being placed at the forks in either direction S^imating the carrying 
out of the re-surfacing as well as the road to use for 4he purpose of avoiding 
the portion being re-surfaced. 

(d) Continue and undertake with any developmeut whiek may appear useful the 

experiments made with surfaces of material tamd according to various 
processes, or ^ith the use of any kind oi binding material. It would H 
necessary tp carefully check the results obtained as regards the cost faiCUrred, 
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of traffic and tonnage tn order lo determine the iyi;e of roadway wluej[> lg|»t 

meets niotteru demands and rcquireinent« on roads subjected to the hcRv|tst 

tmffic. 

«• 

i. Pared livad¥. , 

{a) Use only niateiluh Nvhieh sue entirely homogenous uud peitectly sorted and selec^t^d. 
m UbC only clean sharp “aud 

{g\ Ke^p coLtiimally a legutur protile U) tilling up at once any holes and depressionH 
a||lid making the necessary repairs. 

{d) Undertake a general renewal of paving eoiitujnmg bad faults on the surface over a 
^ consklerahk \\ hen these eanup^. efficiently be met by ordinal^ which 

too often intro<luce other irregularities into the profile, 

(c) G'ant uidliorny to by water and ga-^a maiii'^ under paved roads, only in exceptional 
ca^'C'- and tor want of any otUei practical tolution, 

THIRD QUESTION -The 9ti[u^le against wear and dust. 

1 Tlie ('oiigre*'' recommend!* the a»e ol suitable [xi\ing or other improved -Jur faces as 
a remedy for wear ami tea), as nell as dust Jipfui loads Mdtjccte<l to traffic heavy m character 
or in weight. 

% The Congress lecaniiu mb the dcvclopmout ol •IcauHiig a-* well a*, light and irequ^nt 
watering by lueehaincal moans. 'I’lic use of surfacing sm h as wiU hoilitate *.wccpiBg and 
removing pt mud b also adviicd. 

3. The Cong less cousidc IS that emulsions of tar oi oib, hygros« opie salts, etc, aie really 
efficient) hut unfoitunately only for a diort time Then a e. thcrelore, has had to be limited 
«€) far* to«pecial circumstances (such as motor races, festivals, etc..), It b, bowescr, tuivisable 
that trials should be continued both with the substances known to-day and with any sinnlar 
produote that may subsequently bo suggested The planting of trees along the i'«»ads b iibo 
worthy of encourogement from the point of view of the suppression of dust. 

4, (fi) Conceraing the uh of fur,— The Congiess considers that tarring. wheii.iseU carrieu 
out, is imdoiibtedly an ctliciciit uunedy against dust, and tha. it also to come extent protects 
the roads aggiust the destructiie action ot \ chicles in general and fa^t inotoi cars in particular, 

(Jt) Uae of tar incorponUed in th-e road wafeMu/,— Kxperiiucut'^ up to the present date 
are not suffioieut to alloiv definite judgment to be passed upon the lesuits obtainetl. It is 
desirable that these experiments should be continued bearing m mmd thqe.xpeii«9ce acqiihted 
in diffei'ent -countrict*. 

FOURTH QUESTION -The future road 

1. The Cuugicsa consideis that where the traffic of .selbpropeiled veliicles is 

g i eat, the present rotul, il it b constructed and maintaiue<l in accordance with the reaolptioiui 
passed on the two first questions, h satisfactory, 

2. (a)i The carriageway of the rotnl ot the futme should U» homogeneous and Composed 
of materials which me hard, tough, capable of resistance ami not slippery. 

(ft) There should be but one romlway for every kind ot n chicle pi oportioned to the inteh^ 
sity of the traffic, ^9 feet 8 inches (six meties) wide at least, save in the exceptional case of hkiftd 
pleasure avenues where several sopamte roadways ai^e to be lecommendcd. 

(c) Have th^ camber compij^dlda with an easy runoing oft rain watci . 

(d) Have modeiate gradients with a small dift'crence as possible between the muximum 
dud minimum^ being understood that in exceptional cases, gradients may be !>acrific^i jf 
Dcecssaiy, to livotd shar^ curves. 
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(i) fn to fldSm these dete ftod toeko them mofo complete, tho’Cohgfi^e^s dftftJititerVlt 
desirable to collect ejcact particniliiri* compiled by competent att{hO|^tieft» aa to detdr^tlfe ^Se 
relations to be kept between the* con^tlteftiou of the ndtidWays and the power Of 
structures ccmnected therewith, and the speed, weight, width of tires, didmeter of 
nature of tlie tires of the rehicles, the method Of suspension of tehiclcfi, the number of axles 
and their distance apart. 

- (5) For the maintenance of the road, as well as for its good working, it is desirable to 
lay the tracks of light lailuav^ tmtsidc the l»e<l of the road ; at am rate, it is advisable to lay 
the tracks of these railways and of tlu* tramway lines on ni^eeial beds, leading the road a 
minimnm width of 5 metres olcai of the lailway. 

(d) AVhen tracks must he laid in the roadway, it is desirable that they should be laid at 
the level of the smface without any projection or depression, and without any change of 
edntohr, either in the transversiil or in the longitudinal direction, and that the roadwav Should 
be such that a width of at lea^t 2 m 60 should bo proxidod clear of the portion of the 4nmce 
on which ti*am cal's will lUu; it is recommended that the 1*0 il should lie provided w'lth n 
(•(junter-rail, which be eithei connected to the mil and form a unique hollow rail, or be separate. 

* <7) The Congress expresses the desire that tmmway authorities may continue in the 
general interest the researchoft already carrieil »>ut with some success in order to improve the 
construction and maiiitciiaiice of tha tracks, and especially oi the plant laid in the loadwaj, 
arid that thev will remove eveiy thing which may impede geneial trafbe 

SE('0\1) IXrKUyATlONAL ROAD CONOUESS, RlirSSELS, 1010. 

FIRST <iUlSTION.^lfetilled and pav6d roads 

(Use of binding materials in the construction of metalled roads. Use of 
tthclrWayB in the paved roads. Frogfelfs made in combating wear and tehr 

and dust). 

/ — f'/ifi lit hthdifu/ hiU in / 'o’ luni'it / ncthin mofoUpd nunJx, 

The Cougicsi helicve" th.it it »s de.siiable lo pcj-ue and (lc\elo)» the applications of the use 
of binding materials in the consti action of metalled loadways. special attention being given— 
r. To determine, tii each ca^e, the character of the binder best suited to local cdndtffdriil, 
t. To deteimine, as exactly as possible, the physical and chemical characteristics to be 
specWled for tar bititminons, a‘*pbRhic br other binders as l^Cht snited. 

а. To compare the different results obtained in vaiious method^ of cun.*truction. 

4 . To investigate the influence that storing of tarred metal, daring a more or less extended 
period before being used, may lm\e upon the perfection of the work. 

i). To make a study of the deterioration that the materials are subjected to during use. 

б. To sj^ecify the .system to be advitod, where ordinary’ metalling has proved deficient and 
stone paving cannot for some reason be applied 

7. To e^abilsh for each district accordinjtc to local conditions and in each case, the relation 
between cost and the result obtained. 

7/.— Use of traekways in imxed roads. 

Apart from exceptional cases depending upon local conditions, the construction of 
trackways in paved roadways can but be considered an expedient. 

^ ^ JJ/-—P'n*gress fnad$ *n €oytk(U%ny wear and dwt, 

^'Qonfirmipg resoluien passed at the Farbs Coagijeasdn lddS,a3idtthderYe*eollacllllli(fi^ 
aboye in further reference to fhe fjrst rew^utiofi ^n»t adofted and which Jabl iiifeiS4»t Iftft hhljr- 
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from of of Imt fmm Hwt WIiiftfeir 

metflM vmrdtt;tho 

1. That superficial tarring may be copsfd^mfi as fieflnifely accepted in practice, and that 
the advantage to be derived from f^preading fine sand or j^nitablc stony material after tarring 
afiti fdHthg {he same not at present proAcd and should form the object of compamtive tests. 

2. That in the future applications of these methods, the attention of road builders 1)6 
drawn with benefit to the comparison ot results obtained by the laying of tar, bituminons or as- 
phaltic »ul) 9 tanccs, hot or cold, by machine oi by band, both from the point of view of cost as 
from the point of view ot the efficiency of the operation. 

8. That it is <lesirable, in compniing results, to take into account the quality of the 
materials comixising the metalling, the intensity of traffic and tonnage as well a« the climate 

4. That, with due regard to the rcs<*Hiccs of each region in tar, bituminous or asphaltic 
substances, it i-. iniporbnit to spoeifi in contracts the conditions that arc to l>c fulfilled, specially 
as regnivV the prcscivntion of “life,” that is to say, the .piopcrty of preserAing their landing 
]>oVer 

.1. 'I'hnt it would lie desirable that a comi>ari>-on he established lietween the advantages 
of tarring — this word being taken in its broadest sense in different cases ; whether the opera- 
tions are to 1c fuqueMtly fefM^afed, small doses lieing applied each time; or whether fai^e 
quahtles^are to be hpptifed at‘grete»‘ iiilervals. Furthertnoro, whether, in the metalling itself, 
a tar bituminous or asphaltic binding material, has already been incorporated or not. 

(1. ^hat the conciusion adapted % the first Oongresw U to be maintained nt fofo running ns 
folfms : emhtsions of tar or of oil, hygrbscopic salN etc., . ' *. ha\c a real, but not a lasting 
efficieny, Therolore, their use should he limited to special circuiii'.tancca. -.uch a*- laco-eonrses, 
festivals, processions, etc. 

PomlimtlAn alid MAntge of rdttds. (Ilethdd of 
earryiuj' out the work). 

I\)itndcitiOM, 

I. The formation and construction of foundations of roadways should be made the -stronger 
in proportion to the lesser compactnc'is of the ground. The foundation should have more body 
and resistance the more it is exposed to internal deterioration and external wen. 

II. In the choice of the system of foundation for roadways, both stone set and metalled, 
stress should he princijmlly laid on tlie degree of drync«s and dampness of the sub-soils., while 
having regal'd to the possitutity of their drainage and to their geological nature and fo the 
nattu^ 6f the materials of the' locality. In order to determine the thickness and the extent of 
the massive of the foundations, pressure for unit area should lie made comjiatlble with the 
carrying resistance of the soils observed under the most unfavourable conditions, 

Drainage. 

HI. la soils, where preliminary dminage is required before the construction, the geheral 
methods of drainage should be applied to tlie w hole or lo n part of the road body and to 
the bed of the metal, if necessary. 

lY. The cross and longitudinal sections of loads and those of side gutters should, lie 
established so as to facilitate the flow of the trickling water and to prevent infiUrtdjon, of 
water into road surfaces, which should be made as impermeable as |s>ssible. I'he evgpom- 
tion of suplfifiibfal di@hi(|mess should bu ehcdut^^t^ by eVei’y means. 

l!he should be carirlhd out shhpty itnd 

ptJonomlcallT and by using of the matefiale of the country a« far a? poMhTc. 
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TBIAS QtnUTIOK —Lftirlng light r»Uv*l« u|4 tmtwttyt M ro»4l. 
Adi«ni»gef ttnd dUadvutagw. Bffapt on the rvion# welhodt and thf 
poet of nninteneuce. 

t, In the study of the new roads to be constmeted, both in the neighbourhood of large 
towns as well as in the open country, It may be useful to try, if it does not interfere with 
the general interest, to provide a sufficient road width for the construction of a light railway 
outside of the roadway. 

The trace, the gradients, the designs of cross-section will be, accca^ding to the require* 
ments. determined in such a msnner as to reserve all the facilities and necessary safety for 
every kind of traffic. 

It is desirable that the siipplcn)entar> (‘ORt^ should be defrayed by the concession-holder 
or the oonstructor^ of the light railway as lar as the part of road reserved for the rail track 
is eoncerned. 

II. The construction of sunken rails In the metalled roadways are always harmful for 
the viability of the roads, and there results a marked increase in cost of the maintenance of 
the roadn. It is desirable that tills metho<l should be avoided as much as possible, 

The establishment of rails for tramways in paied roads makes the repair of the paving 
very difficult, where abutting agiunst the rails. It U necessary to diminish that nuisance, 
as far as ^wssiWe, b} uppropiiatc inetlnxi?.. 

III, Where the railway is placed b> the side of the road, it is preferable, where the 
width of the road permits, to construct it on a special track, inaccessible for lyheel traffic 
and super-elevated in order to allow greater safety, 

It is necessary in all c.a^es to provide proper drainage. 

If it IS a case of metalled roadways, the concessionary or constructor of the wUway 
should lie obliged to construct on the outside liorder of the free roadside sufficient depdtsfor 
materials for the repair c*f the road The same obligation should be. in some cases, extended 
to pa^ ed roaiis. 

IV, The removal of trees along the roadsides should not be tolerated, unless iq extra- 
ordinary cases. 

If the width between the tree rowa is insufficient for the rail track to maintain the 
recognised nccessari nidth for ordinary wheel traffic, the track should be laid on t^e out- 
side of the trees. 

V. It is desirable that the concessionary of light railways should undertake the duty 
of maintaining the area of the road or roadway occupied by the rails or contiguous to pame, 
or pay the costs of this luaiuteiiancc. 

FOURTH QUESTION.— Cleansing and watering (Necessity or utility. Methods 
in use. Tbeir costs. Comparison of various methods). 

Throwing refuge u^xm the public roads should be carefully avoided. Huoh refuse should 
be swept and removed by the municipality and not by the owners Of adjoining profierty, 
provided the cost of this work is recovered from the latter by taxation. 

In large towns it is necessary to give special care to cleansing and watering. 

Cleansing should be done as rapidly as possible. 

Watering must be frequent and limited in amount depending on local conditions. 

Washing and sweeping are to he done as early ns posidble. Mechanical proQ«wa% w 
particularly recommend^, 
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tmproveiaent in the implements are to be sought for with a view of inauring ihe most 
complete cleaning with the least incoiivcnience to the public. 

Motor machines are called upon to l^e adxantageonsly used for the cleaning and fOftd 
watering in large towns. 

FIFTH QUESTION.— Ohoiee of surfacing materials. 

1. Macadam carried out according fo ilie methcKis of Tresaguet and Mac- Adam,' causes 
dust and mud, is expensive io maintain, and i" Miitable m large cities old}' for streets where 
the traffic is not ver}r greet or heavy. 

. 2. The experimental work carried out in recent years with macadam improved |j|y 
using bituminous or tarry-coating or binder must be continued in order to determine the 
best methods of utilizing this kind of construction under varying conditions, so that this 
question may be submitted again at the forthcoming Congress. 

3. Stone pavement has great qualities of resistance and dmabihly. Its maiiitenunce 
is easy and economical j it produces hardly any dust and is suitable ivhere there are 
tramway tracks. 

4. It should be adopted in thoroughfares wheiever noise is of little consequence, or 
when asphalt surfaces are not suitable. It should consist of sets regular in shape, durable, 
but not slippery, wearing evenly, laid upon a foundation and with close joints. 

5. The Congress expresses the wish to see the trials of small set pavements continued 
wherever local circumstances and traffic conditions permit, 

6. Wood paving is noiseless, not slippery, if kept clean ; it stands very heavy traffic. 
The use of it should be extended even to thoroughfaies through which tramway lines run. 

7* The respective advantages of sott and hard wood blocks must be a subject of 
discussion at a forthcoming Congress. 

8. Asphalt pavements should be recommended ow ing to their good qualities fi’om the 
hygienic point ot view’, their ease of cleansing and of lepair, and owing to the small 
traction effort required on them. This surfacing is almost noiseless and produces but little 
dust, but it is unsatisfactory adjacent to tramw’ay rails 

9 Theie is opportunity ioi its use iu fasluouable thoroughfares whcie the traffic is nob 
severe, where there are no tramways, and where the gradients arc very moderate, 

10. Finally the trials of asphalt, flag and block pavements, regarding those qualities 
not yet detei mined, shouhl be coutmiuxi. 

SIXTH QUESTION.— Methods of carrying out road work in connection with 
lighting and water-supply. 

1, It is desirable to tiee as tar as possible the carriageways from the minor distribution 
systems which now encumber them and to leave m them only the large sew^ers and mains 
which require httle attention. 

2, As far as possible the minor distribution manis w’hich are connected to the adjoin* 
ing houses should be doubled and placed on both sides of the street. This doubling is 
especially recommended for streets with heavy tiaffic and also for those wheie the surface 
rests on a solid foundation. 

3* It is advisable to consider the udvantages ut placing all distribution systems, except 
gas, in sub-ways of suitable dimeusioua placed under the footways. Iu lliis case great car© 
must be taken to prevent flooding caused by breakage of winter pipes. 

4. When the distribution works have been actually placed under the caniageway, the 
Congress advises that the system of doubling should be applied prudently by taking advanU 
bge ot tbo oppomnity gjvsjj by ooosWeruble repairs or aiteratious, 
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0. Oolupkjtc* is iioccsburv between all autiioiities ii\ in 

order to coudiiet their operations so as to luteriere as little as possible witlt the 

ft is lupst desirable that all street works shoulfJ be under the general direction ot those 
roMpoiihible for iiuiiutaiumg the surface. 

The woik must be carried out as rapidly as possible auil s«> as to reduce the space 
occupied on the public higliway and obstruction to traflUo 

6, Trees planted lu the footways in imban tlistiicis should be chosen so as not to 
mcomenieuce the frontages hy their lea\es, nor to iulerfere by their roots with the distribu- 
tion systems 

j3S¥Bl|TO Infidieaiod of woiiirht and opoed of voJ^o^ on bridges 

and other speoiai structures. 

1. The development ui umchanieul tratlie has not had, up to the pieseut, Uie el%ct ot 
increasing the weight of vehicles generally bevond the limits recognised l>y regulation^* ami 
custom in connection with cunstiuctional calculations 

111 any case it is ilesirable tluil, when existing regulations are revised, steps shoiiUl be 
taken to test bridges by placing upon them the heaviest probable loads under the most 
unfavourable conditions and exclusively composed of inechanical vehiclch 

2. Under the present conditions of constructing motor vehicles ami building public 
roads, it does not seem possible that the speed ot vehicles could have any ettect on modern 
and well-built bridges which have not already been duly taken into account in th* jwualJy 
adopted methods of calculations of strength. 

It may be advisable, however, when testing new brklges oi re-testmg existing britlges, to 
make use of the heaviest motor driven vehicles permitteil to uui. and runuuig them at high 
*speed, 

if, The consolidation Csolidarisatiou) of the different parts ot w Inch badges arc com- 
posed, aid their capacity to withstand the effoots of vehieular traffic. 

KaSTH QWipWX.— VflJMflleB to, to hfluw Ojf 

ffiOobanioaUy driven vehicles in order that they may neither cause nor snAr 
any extraordinary damage to or from the roads) 

*1 — WUk regal'd to aniwals drawn rehiclfo. 

1. Heavilv loaded vehicles with narrow tyres may cause cxceptionai damage tofoadii 
laid do>vn with a mow to general traffic. 

2. It IS desiiable that trials be taken in hand tor the purpose of determining the relation 
winch should subsist lietweeu the tlie diameter of wheel, and the width ot tread so aa 
to avoid abnormal damage. 

— With regard to iHeshaaicnil y dratt'it ir/neter 

1. Such automobiles as fall under the head ot '• touring cars” cannot cause abnormal 
damage to the roads so long as their speed is kept within limits. 

2 Public service autopiobiles cannot cause appreciable damage to the road, provided 
the maximum speed does not exceed 26 kilom per hour, the maximum axle load does not 
reach 4 tons on the heaviest loaded axle, and that with wheels of 1 metre diameter, the load 
la below 150 kg. per centimetre width of tread. 

jy. Industrial automobiles need not cause exceptional damage to a vveU»couata:ucted 
foad, pi-ovided that the foUnwitig limits are adhered to 

Ist type— Vehicles m' which the axle load is less than tons— 

ilfaximum speed, ^20 kilom. .per hour, 

Load on \ kUof» per omi of width of tread with wheols of motfo 
in 





Itt naiTow sireeto in towns and in krge cities when vibrations of the gi'ouud are to be 
feared, it is possible to miiiiniise Uie inconvenience by retiucing the speed in a suitable 
propoition. 

2nd type— Vehicles in which the maximum axle loads Ixjtweeti 4i and 7 tons — 

Maximum speed, 12 kilom* i>cr hour. 

Xioad on tyres : 150 kilog. pci* cm. of width of tread with wheels of I metro in 

diameter. 

Provisionally and under reserve of the results of further experiments when the diame* 
ter of wheels is above 1 metre, tlie load per cm. width of tread should be calculated for 
both types of vehicles and also for such as are described in paragi*aph 2 by using tlie 
forn^ula — 

C = i.")0^// 

where d — diameter in metres and C = the load in kilograms. 

It is desirable that experiments should be undertaken in order to determine the 
maximum width which can be given to the tyres of all automobiles while still insuring that, 
under normal conditions, the distribution of tlie load on the ground should take place over 
the whole carrying area. 

4. Ribbed or grooved iron tyres cause abnormal damage to the road, no matter what 
their width be, or what load they sup^iort. 

5. Vehicles propelled by mechanical pow cr cannot cause extraordinary damage to the 
curved portions of roatls, provided that at these {loints a sufficient superelevation is given and 
that the curved portion is not approached or traversal at an unreasonable speed. 

0. With a view to saving the roads, it is desirable that the car builders go carefully 
into the question of clutches and brakes so that the skidding of the wheels may Ixj avoided j 
that they also l^lance the motors as perfectly as jiossible, and that they allow a reasonable 
raising of the centre of gravity, 

QUB8T10N . — Conditions for tbe use of public service conveyances other 
tkon trsmwaye. (Advantages and disadvantages, capacity, costs, etc.,). 

The Congress is of opinion that public motor omnibus service should be encouraged. 

As a final resolution, the Congress is of opinion that it is difiicult at the present moment' 
to decide definitely on the respective advantage of the two modes of transport, but that one 
foruis the complement of the otlier and not the rival, ami the adoption of one or other method 
lai’gely depends on local conditions. 

The progress of motor omnibus and extent of tlie use of tins methoii of transportation 
is capable of great extension : — 

(a) by the use of wheels fitted with rubber tyres, 
ip) by any progress made in construction 

The number of passengers carried by motor ommbuses should be greater for the town 
than for the country, 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL ROAD OONORKfeiS, LONDON, l»13. 

FIRST QinSSTlON.— Planning of new streets and roads. 

1. As a general principle, it is better that new main roads be constructed to pass out* 

, side, rather than through towns, and that, where an existing main road passing through a 

town is unsatisfactory for through traffic, it is often better in preference to widening an 
existing narrow main road through the cenUe of a town. New roads should be planned 
aeoerding to the principles of the science of town-planmng, 

2. QlTadients on new roa^s should be as easy as poa^ble,. having regard to the phy^chl 
t)hiw‘aoter ot the country through which they pass, and they should Ijc easier \\here there are 

U'ami or prepoadei^ww of heavy traffic. 

?A 
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8. Tile radii of curves in roads used by fast traffic should, where practicable, provide 
the Ix'st iKissible and an unoMructwi view, and that nlierc this is not possible, the cur>c being 
ot short radius, mean.'' should lx* provided whereby the approach theicft) is in some w'ay cleaily 
indicated 

4 . Except where it is jH)'«sif»le provide ‘*i)ecial re'<crvcd spaces, tram tmcks arc Ijest 
placed m the centre of the roads, and that when so placed, it is dcsiiable to piovide space 
on either side tor two tiack«« ioi vehicles. 

6. The main traffic roads should be so designed that spaces are pi ovided for tram tracks, 
fast and slow traffic and standing vehicles and in such a way that they can proceed without 
imduly intennixing. In fixing building lines along what naiy ultimately become main roads, 
regard sliould be paid to nltimatc leqiiiiemcnts. Adequate space should be provided between 
buildings, and powers for enforcing this should l>c held by all autlioiities who decide the widths 
of roads. 

6. That the planning of main road coniinmii cations outside towns should be at once 
undei taken ; it is a mutter ot national importance in regaid to which some initiative should 
rest with a central State authoiity, and the action of local authorities sliould, to some extent, be 
regulated or supervised by ccntial authorities. 

SECOHD QUESTION -Types of surfacing to be adopted on bridges, 

viaducts, etc 

1. The choice of road suitating tor bridge" depend" on the nature and intensity of the 
traffic, the local condition", such as permissible first cost, kindh oi nmtenal leudily available, 
and chinato. For light biidgcs the choice is largely infinenced hv the weight ot the surfacing 
Fublic safety and convenience should be first regarded rather than question" of comparative cost. 

2. On short bridges m town or coiiiitiy, it is dcsiiable that the surfacing should be the 
same as that on the adjoining sticets or loads. 

3 111 forming the roadway on bridges, spetial (uic should he taken to secure pioper 

drainage and to prevent the harmful pcrcolatum ot water with loiigitiidinal gradients of at 
least 1 in 60, the (I'oss- section of the surface made be made neatl\ fiat and the dead load 
thus reduced. 

4. As a geiicial lulc, the sui facing of a budge should be wutcM-pKJof, capable of resistance 
to wear, durable and ot a weight appiopriate to the structure of the bridge ; it should abo be as 
smooth as possible without heiiiL shppeiy. 

6. riank surfacing on bridge" is liglit and it^ iii"t co'-t is low Its f<)"tot maintciisince i", 
however, exces«»ive, except where the traffic is light. Its cxtieine liability to (lamugc by lire is 
a serious disadvantage It should not be adopted, except in icmote districts in which there is 
an abimdanee of cheap timber, and where a iiioie desirable foim of sui facing la not easily 
obtainable, blllgle plank tloois aie only smtublc loi very light tiaffic. For modeiate or heavy 
traffic, two layers of planking, the low^cr ot which is cieosoted orotheiwise protected from 
decay, should be used, 

6. Macadam, or ordinary broken stone suriaeing, on timljcr planking, is not always 
satisfactory on account of its gieat weight and its permeability. Macadam is, however, quite 
satisfactory for massive bridges iu rural distj lets, if the sub-structure has a proper damp-proof 
course. 

7. Macadam bound nitli tar or other water-proof and clastic material is useful and 
economical for the surfacing of niral bridges with modemte traffic when the spans are short or 
the structure is massive. 

b. Wood block paving, 3 to 5 inches thick, is uii ideal surfacing fur bridges in most 
cases. It is light and durable and can be laid on concrete, or, when weight must be minimised 
ou a Umber sub-floor, which should be creosoted. Special care should be taken in the selection, 
treatment, and laying of wood blocks f<>r bridge paving to avoid troubles dne to expansiou and 

(gnbactiuo oi lili« bluvlH of ot tb« B«t»l 
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9. Asphftlt in vftrimtit formM iii nn exedient turfacing mateHal for bridge* wiili HK^ 
grftdtent<4 on which the traffic is not eonfinoil to definite linos or rery heavy. 

10. Stone paving, carried out with ordinary hand-dressed setts or virith small setts (Dniax, 
Klelnpfiaster) laid on concrete and bound with cement or pitch, makes excellent and economical 
surfacing for bridges with heavy traffic. However, it is only snitable in cases where qnefttioBe 
of weight of the surfacing or of noi«o are of no importance. The thickness of the layer of 
sand interposed between the setts and the foundation will be decided in the same way as with 
an ordinaiy cai riageway in town or country, as the ease may be, 

11. For movable bridges and for non-rigid suspension bridges, the surfacing should be 
light and easy to attach to the bridge platform. The trials made m France end Belgium with 
old mine cables or other fibrous snl. stances of even less ro‘«f, end with sneh mnterials impregnated 
with tarry, bituminous, or asphaltic materials, should he encouraged. 

THIRD QUESTION.— Construction of macadamised roads bound with tarry, 
bituminous, or asphaltic materials. 

By the use of hitiiminous, including tarry ^>r asphaltic binders, wc may obtain a number of 
difi’erent forms of road ciuat, which may he employed with advantage, according to the various 
conditions of the road as regards tiafiic, locahn, and climate. 

The exact miIuc and duration of life ot these \arions road ernsts, taking into account 
traffic, climatic conditions and the meihods of coiiMfriiction, remain to be dctcimincd. 

For this pm pose it Is achisahle to draw up a miifonn system of tests, measurements, end 
records under the following headings ; — 

1. Fhysioal and local ccaniitioiH. (Flans cross-scetions, slopes, caml>er, foundations, 
sub-soil). 

i;, Materials employed, petrological analysis, dimensions, compositions of the binding 
agent. 

*Ja. Method of construction, date ot construction. 

3. Census of tiaffic on the -e tion nudoi rexiew, 

4, Climatic conditions affecting the road. 

6, PeviodicMl measurement of wear 

6. Periodical examination ot the state of the road crust. 

7. Actual cost of the road crust (a) as regards cost of construction, {b) as regards 
maintenance cost 

The standard foim in which the infoimation is to ho furnished will be drawn np by the 
Permanent C'ommksion. 

PARTIOUt,A.R CONCLUSIONS. 

/ — Fovn^aiion and drainage. 

Confirming the conclusions adopted in 1 1110 by the second Congress (Brussels), Question 
which called attention to the advantage.s of a dry foundation and a sound sub-soil, the Congress 
cs})ecially insists uikui the gi eat importance of efficient foundations in the case of r<md crusts 
bound with idtuminous (including tarry or asphaltic) binders for the following reasons 

1. The road crust being expensive, it is important to give it a liase which will increase 

life. 

2. As weight, speed, and intensity of the tniffic contiunally tend to increase on roads 
considered worthy of such a crust, it is best to provide a foundation which has been so 
constructed as to seeme for the crust the best |)o.«8ible conditions of resistance to wear, 

//.— DlmeneUms and elope of metalling, 

1. When an ordinary macadamised road crust is constructed with a view to being 
tar-sprayed, it should be constructed of hard metal with sharp edges, and broken es nearly M 
possible to a cube of the dimensions of from 4 to <t ccpi 
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mm 

2. In thr nf bltiiminmts, inf‘ 1 rt(lin 5 f hnrry nr Afjpli.altin, macadftwi, rarrlnd nlw hy the 
mixing process, tlio dimensions of the moUl may be so selootod and gratlod as to fdrni a 
compact road emst with the fewest possible voids. 

The dimensions of the largest metal may vary according to the nature of the stone ami 
of the traffic. When the process of construction employed requires more than one layer of 
material, the upper layer of wearing crust may be formed of smaller metal. 

3. In respect of bituminous, including the tarry at asphaltic road crusts constructed 
by the penetration process, the trials and tests now being carried out in various countries 
should be contimiecl, taking Care only to employ metal of as cubical a shape as possible, and 
with sharp e<1ges, at any rate for the portion of the road crust nearest the surface, 

4. It is understood that further experiments will also be carried out fn the use of other 
methods, and especially those referred to in paragraphs (1) and (2). 

J I I. Km play merit of par-ii ally 'need metal. 

By carefully eliminating all particles of mud and organic matter, it is possible to 
successfully make use of partially worn materials, on condition that they are not employed 
for the surface of the road crust. 

1 V. — Kelatire importance of patching. 

It is agi’eed that it is absolutely necessary to carry out repairs, in the case of all 
bituminous, including tarry and asphaltic road crusts, immediately the necessity for them 
arises. 

V — Permissible wear. 

The compact renewal rendered necessary by the wear and tear must be carried out 
immediately the depth of the road crust is Ijclow a given limit of safety, or when its 
water-proofing qualities have Ixjcomc so \x>or that the road will unduly suffer from cllmatlo 
conditions. 

r / — Vat ions weans of employing tarry ^ hituminons^ and asphaltic materials. 

In using these materials both in the penetration method and the mixing method ; — 

(«) It is preferable to use dry stone in order that it may adhere well to the hinder. 
In the mixing method the stone must be dry, and, if necessary, it must be 
heated, 

(b) One must never lay a top crust upon a soft or clamp foundation. 

One should preferably carry out the work in fine weather. 

(c) One must never employ too much binder, but only a sufficient quantity to bind 

the portion of the road which is being rolled. 

(rf) One must never employ road rollers which are too heavy. 

VII.— Tests and chemical analysis. 

The advantage of analysis and methodical laboratory tests, and their necessity in the 
case of bituminous binders, are unanimously recognised. 

It would be of advantage to obtain uniformity — 

(1) As regards the si>ecification of the principal characteristics of these binders. 

(2) As regards the methods of testing for drawing up these specifications. The 

Permanent International Commission will be entrusted witli the work of 
inquiring into the best way of standardising the above. 

VIIL—Climatio effects. 

‘ r,>j, iff 

It ^ generally agreed that certain tarry, bituminous or asphaltie loaderusta 

(as is ali^l^Hbly the case with all smooth and water*proof s«rfftces)*may be©(m»e'slippcgpy 





tiiidcr (sertftln conditions of weather, Thi^j may be remedied by strewing the surface with 
coarse sharp sand } and, In most cases, a good cleansing of ti>e svwfaee will usually prevent 
the carriageway becoming slippery, ^ 

/X — im public heaWit tto, 

Sufficient Information is now available to enable engineers to select and speoi|y 
bituminous bimiers which will have no prejudicial effect upon public health, fish life, 
or vegetation, but which, on the contrary, will conduce to conditions of considerable hygienic 
advantage, 

X. — Cleansing and vatering. 

It is recognised that carriageways properly treated with bituminous, including tarry 
or asphaltic materials, require less sweeping and watering than ordinary water-bound 
macadamised roads, and that they allow of considerable economy Iwliig effoctcKl under 
this head. 

The meeting puts forward the following additional proposals : — 

That an lutcrnatinnal Technical Committee should he api^lntcd by the Permanent 
International Commission, in order to study u standard mctho<l of obtaining 
information and data upon materials, phjMtal coiulitnnis, local conditions, 
methods of construction, terminology, and other jioints concerning macadam 
bound with tarry, bituminous or asphaltic binders, 

The report of the Committee should, after examination of the Permanent Committee, 
be presented to the next Congress. 

FOURTH QUESTIOH.— Wood paving:. 

1. Where gradients permit, wood-block pavement is very suitable for streets where 
the traffic is great, but is not of the exceptionally heavy character usually existing on streets 
near docks, or smidar centres of industrial traffic. It should bo used where a noiseless 
pavement is desirable. It is ot great mi}K>rtance that a concrete foundation should be laid 

of sufficienjt strength to carr^ tlio traffic passing over the pavement. 

\ 

2. Great care is nccessar;s m the ^election of the proper tiral^er for the purpose, and all 
soft wood blocks should be thoroughly impicgnated with a well-proved prcscrvati\e licforc 
Ixiing laid. 

3. In view of the varying results gi^en by wood pavements, according, to local cir- 
cumstances, it is desirable that further investigations and laboratory experiments should Ixj 
carried out iii connection with the selection of the timber and of the impreganting preservative. 

4. Every precaution should be taken in laving the blocks to prevent, so far as {lossible, 
the entry of water through the joints. 

iu. Hard woods give varying results according to local circumstances, and it does not 
appear desirable to recommend them for roads with intense traffic in lai^e cities, unless 
some means are devised to effectively prevent the rapid destruction of the Joints and the 
resulting destructive effect on the concrete Ijclow. If these woods are employetl, it is 
desirable not only to prevent the percolation of water through the joints to the foundation, 
but also to consolidate the blocks as far as |)os.sible so that they may not licconie rounded 
at the edges. 

Soft wood obtained from suitable kinds of ti^es, and especially from resinous species 
' are equally suitable for wads with a comparatively heavy andintense traffic as well as for 
roads with a light and infrequent traffic. In the latter, how^ever, the blocks are IMle to 
tot* if they have not been sidtably piohed. ^ *lt is also desirable to make the Joints as small 
apd water-tight as possible, On the other ^ their, eemparatlvely rapid ;usear on. foads 
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ffvpat tmffio enrnnrnpfp one* to make oxhan^tlrc jjations Into the he«it meanii 
of tveatinj? thorn, ?io an to inoroafH' thoir strenffth without pro’iiulice to their olnptloit3’. 

5. Snhtoct lo coitutn precatitions MH*h as impregnating of the wood, watir*prooflng of 
the joints and surface>. fro(]uent cleaning of the londway, eto., there is no objection to wood 
pavement from the sanitary point of view. 

6, The >preading of gritting is necessary under certain conditions and in certain weather 
(especially ha’n wotKl paving') to prevent the sniface becoming slippery, bnt the gritting should 
be tione with .suitable >mall gmvel chippings or .sharp snnd, .so as to ft\oid, as fni as possible, any 
injury to ruhl>er tyres 

FIFTH QUESTION. -Methods of lighting. 

I. For the purposes of a general deteimination of method^ of lighting, highways may 
conveniently he divi<led info three classes as follows • — 

(1 ) Impoitnnt streets in cities, tonn« or other uihnn areas in which the tialhc, after dark 
i*. considerable in volume. 

(*2) Important siihiuhan loads in the vicinity of large towns. 

(.3) Kura! load^ in o|K‘n countiy ; and hn\ing regaid to modern conditions of tiaflic, it is 
OBsential that adequate lightinu h\ mean*, of fixed lights should lie p!o\idod in classes 
1 and 2. 

II. As a general principle in the lighting of all highways which requite to he lighted bv 
meins of fixed lights, the mc'thod of lighting to he adopted "honld he such as will piovidean 
illumination a*, mnfoini and fiee ftom glaic as possible The amount of illumination and the 
position of lumps niiint he detoi mined with icferencc to local circumstance'* 

III. It would be impiacticablc to light unal load*. in open country generally by similar 
tuetlKxls tc tho'C adopted in in ban f'lieets or suburban loads, and the Hyhting of vehicles run- 
ning or standing on ruiul mads at night i<, theretoie, of the highest iniportanoe 

IV. Every lehlcle, ivhether standing oi iroiing, shotdd cnni oi sh(»w « light of suflUcienfc 
power at night wlmh can, except when c^l»cciall^ authorised, lie ^cen from the tear as well as 
from the fmnt of the vehicle 

(2) Eveiy motor car must carry, after iiichtfall, two lighted lamps in front and one at the 
Imck ; if it is uble to mose at a high speed, it must he fitted m fiont with a head lamp of sufli- 
cient illumnuitiiig pow'ci to light up the mad oi path foi at least 50 > ards to the front In 
inhabited places the oidinaiv lightiiii: is suflieient to allow motoiists to see theii way and be 
easily seen, the light of the headlights must ho limited to that of the ordinary lamp. 

V. It IS dcMrable that all obstacles ccks-s r road, such a« gates, and particularly gates at 
level crossings, should be painted white ami in othei coloms m alternate parts, and illuminated 
by fixed lights which are lighted at dusk 

(2) It it desirable to paint white, or indii'ate by some other method, all danger signal posts, 
direction posts, and other posti., milestones, wheel keibs, bridge abutments, etc., or other special 
features the indication of which would aid travellers or < oiului'C to the saf©^ apd coiucniencc of 
tmtfie. , , 

VI. One and the same colour should he adopted ns the c/olour for danuci signals. 

The meeting, on the pio|io<al of Mr ('haix, mmnimouhly ndopteil thefcdlowingresoliitfon:— 

“ It is desirable that each (»o\enimcnt shouhi do away as soon as possible with coloured 

lights on aiitoinobilcr./’ 

On the proposal of Mr. Hausex, the meeting adopted the following resolution, with two 
dissentients : — 

**The Congress expresses the wish that regul^tiops shonid he mode to compel drivoTfi of 
faitle tft maj^ thciy prcflence known at nigljt,'’ 
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BIXTH QUflBTlOK.— Observations noted since 1908 as to the various causes 
of wear and deterioration of roadways. 

1. WiJutliei C(nuUt»<n^^ are amongst the most poacrtul uiHueiiu h wliuli caiisc deteriorntfun 
ot I’uavih. mid I hat the destructive effect of weather can be minimised hy effective a ater-prootinfe 
ol the road surface, with suitable drainage for tlie Comidatmii. 

2. Aliy considerable volume of tt a ffic consisting of cither heavy motor vehicles or high- 
speed light motor cars has a 8eriou^ly damaging effect <ii water bound macadam roads 

The damage caused is effected by ilie lialauciug of the motor, the ratio between propelling 
power and adhesive weight, the weight of unsprung pt)itions ot the motor, the progre«sivity ot 
action of the brakes, the syistem of spiiiigiiig, the type of the tyres emploved, the diameter of 
the wheels, the width of the rims, varuitioii of speed and adherence, and other factois. 

3. The damaging effect of heavy mott>r vehicles can be niiiiimised l»y the use of wheels of 
large oiametei, tyres ot a width piopeilj adapted to the weight of the axle load, rublieroi clastic 
tyres and suitable springs, and that all iea«oiiable means ot reducing the damage to loads caused 
by such vehicles should be enforced. 

4 . Light motor car traffic <loc*> not cause .scnoiis or exceptional wear or damage in the case 
of properly-made macadam loads w huh have been pi ojicily treated oi bound with tarry, bitu- 
minous or asphaltic materials, except in sharp cuivcs. 

As regsid.*? horse draw'ii vehicles, it m dcsiiablc also to «tndy the relations between load*', 
width of liiiis and diameter of wheels, and nioie especially the system of shoeing horses. It is 
also neces-ary that powers sliould be given to local authorities to pi event the deposit of retiise 
from fields and cartli from th- roadway by the wheels ol agricultural carts. 

5. Theie is still a great lack of precise intormufion in regaid to the ViUions causes of w*jur 
and dcteiioratiou of load wavs and that it is dcMrable to collect more inloimatiou compiled on 
carefully devised scientitic methods, standaidised as fur as possible foi the pui poses ot coiupaii* 
son. and to make turthci svsten.alic study ot these cau.'*c>. 

The International rermaueut (;o^nml^on i.s charged with the preparation of u pri>gramme 
of observations, studies, and experiments. 

SEVENTH QUESTION.— Regulations for fast aud slow traffic on roads. 

1. That all regulations for the contioi of loud tmtHc should he btised on the principle of 
allowing tlie spied practicable ioi ciuh different kind ol vehicle consistent with [mblic butetv, 
general eonvenieme, and the I'ormal wear ot the road. 

2. That regulations for ihe conduct of fa^t and slow traffic shciild be as few and simple as 
jKHHible, and ^lloukl be such ah ciiii mid ought to be Miivci‘*aIIv adheicd to and enforced. 

3. That in all huge citic- tlicie hliould lie a traffic authoiity on whom would Ijc charged 
llie duty of studying and dealing with street traffic problems, and the co-ord. nation of such powers 
with those of other public authorities being matters of detail which mii-^t be settled by public 
authorities on consideration of ihe eircumstnnce.s and conditions of each large city. 

4. 'i hat there should be ample piovision of traffic controllers (such as the imliceiii London) 
with adequate powers to regulate the traffic, not only at congested points, hut throughout the 
com sc of crowded streets. 

6. That having regmd to the iiu reused danger which is iiece'-saiily created by the 
conditions of modern traffic, it is mi|K)rtaiit thutdiivcis should be carefully and 'systematically 
trained* and that children should be especially taught how to provide against the dangers of the 
road. 

6, That except where local circumstances render it absolutely necessary, no ohstfuctioiut, 
such as lamp-posts, tramway standards, etc., should be placeil in the centre of a road, except 
t)eve»feary refuges for pedestrians crossing. 
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i. f!^ y^Miy be p^rmilted eitlier % velik%l 

ttiir«woimbly» or tmvellittit itt mi ulMIrtte^ ti(Med> or by lliltigii iil«oed on Ihe hij^wey. 
B^xoepiion mu«f, buwever, be noide for dep6b) reqmred for the work of aukittinwiiee or repeir 
of the road, or f<ir work being carried out by daly aathorl^ed and competent anthorities, btit in 
every ease all necessary steps most be taken to ensure the safety of traihc. 

8. The meetings, on the proposal of Mr. Chaix, niianimously adopted the following 
reeoiation 

Kegalatiotis for inoads and traih^; mti«*t aim at dehiiiiig the rights, dpties, and 
responsibilities for each kind of trathe, in order to avoid the censes of accidents 
aud damage and to ensure the maxtinuiii of ouler and liberty.” 

BIOHm QVXSTION.— Authorities in ohsrge of the eoietruetios hud 
Bial&tensaee of rdads. FaaoeoBS of eantral and loeal’anthdritieB. 

1. The system of road adimin«tnitioii in any country must be id harmony with the 
geiioml system of Government prevailing in that <‘ouiitry and tlie political nenious of its peofde 
It impassible to lay down any general rule of iiniversAl tipplieatlon as to the extent to which 
the road organisatiou of any country should be centralized or decentralized. 

2. A principle that can be laid down as of univeii^l application is that the unit of 
highway admimsttations shall be sufKciently iaige and command sufficient tesonrces to ^ploy 
aud adequately renmnerato a iHxmpetent staff, 

KINTH QlUSSTIOH.— Finance of the eonatmetion and njikdep of roads. 
Provision of revenues. 

1. The expendiiote of the maintenance and improvement of— 

(а) The roads which serve as mam routes of commumchtion bctweeli important places 
in any couutry j or, 

(б) tsoads which are used inuitily by long distance traffic. 

Unless such exjienditure is borne wholly out of the National Hevenufes under a system 
of State admittistraHon at toads (which system ts practicable mid suitable in the case of 
some roads in some countries) akbuld be maiiiiy paid out of NMiional Kevendes, whether or not 
such ronds are bicaliy administered and maintaiued, subject, >\here local administtatioii^pteyails 
to the supervision of a centia) Government Authority biHh as to efficiency add expeuditure. 

2. it is desirable to abolieh, so far as possible, all tolls on puldic toads, kiid U is equitable 
that vehieJes which, on aocotmw of their weight, or weight combined with speed, or any other 
exceptional circumstances connected with either the vehicle oi use of the rotid, cause special 
damage to roads beyond the wear and tear of the oidmary traffic of any district, should be 
subject to sjieeial taxatitm, the proceeds of which shonld be eai marked for expenditure oti roads. 

3. Borrowing money for new road constructiouf and for thf^ionic reiieM'al of $^b» Surface 
costinj^ of a road is consistent with sound dnancial principles, provided the loan peri<d in the 
case of laans lot renewals is kept well within ihe life of the surf»ice e> ating* 








